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A Wage Incentive as a Tool of Modern Management 


Methods in the Textile Industry 


Production Cost Decreased, Quality Maintained, 


Wages Increased — Cooperation is Required 
Albert Hayes 


WAGE incentive is a method 

of payment which stimulates 

the interested effort of the 

worker by sharing with him 
the savings made from such effort. 
Note the words, by sharing with him. 
Herein lies the nucleus of many sys- 
tems, all somewhat defective in actual 
administration, but in general being 
credited with the production of tre- 
mendous savings in many industries. 
The fundamental idea is far from 
new, its origin being lost in the 
antiquity of the one who first enunci- 
ated the principle so often expressed 
and so little used, “Do unto others as 
you would that they would do unto 
you.” 

The novelty is in its application to 
industry, particularly in relation to 
payment of workers. It was not so 
long ago that slavery was regarded as 
essential to cotton growing, and the 
prevalent idea of payment to laborers 
in any industry, including textiles, was 
to keep them poor. The fallacy of 
such premises does not require argu- 
ment, but there are still plenty of 
inanagements who seem to think the 
salvation of business is to keep wages 

the lowest possible point, and cut 
wages on any and every excuse if 
here is the slightest possibility of 
getting away with it. They should 
lot (but do) complain when the or- 
ganized resistance bound to be built 
up for such methods tries to get all 
t can on any and every excuse, when- 
ever it thinks the time propitious. 
llowever, it having been proved that 
here is money in the idea of a wage 
neentive, it probably will be used in- 

easingly despite its altruistic fea- 
ires. While the writer does not 
lesire to preach, it must be fully 

‘lized that the basis of the success- 

application of a wage incentive to 
industry is fair dealing and co- 

‘ration. 

Preliminary Steps Necessary 

he credit given a modern wage in- 
itive for savings is more or less 
leserved, at least from the angle of 





By Frederick 





management methods. 


tive effort of the operative. 


extent by the textile industry. 


operative and employer. 





A MODERN wage incentive is an important adjunct to modern 
It is a means to make the economies 

of good management stick, by securing the interested and coopera- | 
Decreased cost of production, in- | 
creased wages, and better morale have been secured by other 
industries, such as the automobile and electrical, and to some 
Prominent textile executives are 
| thinking along these lines; and the whole-hearted adoption of 
these methods, while it cannot remove the underlying faults of 
over production and non-cooperation of the industry as a whole, 
will go far to help this situation, and improve the relations of 
This and following articles will state 
the requisites of a modern wage incentive, its method of installa- 





tion, and the various plans used with their underlying principles. 

















actual large economies of operation. 
The larger part of the savings are 
due to the preliminary steps required 
for the successful application of a 
wage incentive, and not to the wage 
incentive itself. The term is used 
loosely and is much misunderstood, 
both by operatives and management. 
Active opposition may be encountered 


from the worker who has been the 
victim of ill-advised methods where 
the preliminary steps have been 


slighted or ignored. Managements 
are suspicious because of preconceived 
ideas, past experience, or hearsay. 
The wage incentive is a means to 
keep results secured from the pre- 
liminary steps by retaining the inter- 
ested effort of the worker. While 
many industries have secured remark- 
able economies from the  whole- 
hearted adoption of some suitable 
incentive plan, the textile industry as 
a whole has overlooked this useful 
tool. There are some exceptions, out- 
standing because of their novelty; and 
there are other plans which work out 
well because concealed somewhere in 
the survey, or methods adopted, is a 
plan which secures the interested and 
cooperative effort of the workmen by 
making more money appear in the 
weekly pay envelope. Called by what- 
ever name, it is still a form of wage 


incentive, and is the means by which 
the preliminary steps of good manage- 
ment are made to stick. To this 
extent, a wage incentive deserves all 
the good things said about it, because 
it capitalizes human endeavor on a 
basis that the individual cashes in on 
his own ability and cooperation. 
Cooperation Required 

A worker can be led much farther 
than he can be driven. The old story 
of the man with the wheelbarrow is 
apropos; the foreman may be able to 
keep him moving fairly rapidly when 
the barrow is loaded, but the devil 
himself can’t make him hurry when 
returning with the empty barrow for 
reloading. And the whole gang 
thinks and works alike; they can’t be 
hurried beyond a certain point with- 
out undue supervision. Such is human 
nature. Modern management deter- 
mines the best wheelbarrow, the 
proper load and routing, greases the 
wheels, keeps the path clear, and sets 
a task to be achieved the 
ordinary man can do under stated 
conditions without undue fatigue. 
And then it makes it worth while for 
the worker to at least do this task by 
paving him for it. 

Methods differ as to proportionate 
payment for greater achievement, but 
it is surprising to how 


which 


see easily 


greater amounts of work are 
without fatigue when the 
stimulus of the pay for such increased 
work is present. Supervision is re- 
duced, output increased, costs reduced, 
and the scheme has worked because of 
cooperation. 

But the textile industry is reaping 
a crop which it helped sow and culti- 
vate. It is probably harder to install 
modern methods of wage payment in 
any mill because of the prior history 
of the trade as a whole. While an 
individual mill may have always been 
benevolent in intent towards its oper- 
atives, it cannot escape the effects of 
the worker exploitation which used to 
exist. 


much 
done 


This exploitation made success easier 
for the union organizer. Unions were 
formed for the purpose of presenting 
a class demand rather than an indi- 
vidual demand to the management 
Thus through force of circumstances, 
the management has to deal either 
directly with a union in many cases, 
or indirectly through 
forces set up or created because of 
the mere existence of a union else- 
Where the worker gives as 
little as he can in return for as little 
as the management dares to give, a 
wage incentive will not work, as the 
prime requisite of cooperation is 
absent. 


secondary 


where. 


A True Corollary 


Cooperation must be present, and 


that cooperation must work both 
ways. The individual must not be 
submerged. The management must 


agree to share the savings of such co- 
operation, and must stick to that 
promise, no matter how good the per- 
formance of the worker under the 
new conditions. If a decrease in unit 
cost of production is satisfactory, 
then a substantial increase in 
to the workers securing this desider- 
atum must be a true corollary, and 
one to be accepted with equanimity. 
If a management could find room in 
its corporate heart to actually rejoice 
because of the increased payment to 


wages 


(47) 





(562) 
then indeed 


the spirit neces- 
the y 





ior successful operation of a 
incentive would be in evidence. 

There is no reason why a ‘wage 
incentive should not be used working 
either through an established union 
or without it; in the former case the 


union must demonstrate sincerity and 


recog on of fundamental economics 
by removing restrictions which have 
' ‘ ; | 
een arbitrarily set up as to what con- 
stitutes a dav’s work Such _ restric- 
t re invariably fallacious, being 
ased on lesire to artificially create 
iobs for more people Here gal 
nol | pl ere, again, 
no argument will be indulged in. It 
is very hard on the persons eliminated 


for the time being, but the good of the 
whole is the controlling factor. 
No industry 


not tal 


can live which does 
ce advantage of modern produc- 
tive methods, and the which 
insists on the restriction of the indi- 
not do- 
The mill will be forced 


1f business and no one will have 


group 


vidual in productive effort is 


vice, 


Modern methods may eliminate 
from a 


: : 
ie workers particular mill, 
hut those have better jobs 


remaining 
in a mill which is 


to stav in 


more liable 
uusiness and thus perpetuate 


1 
mucn 
} 


thei iol 


Development of Wage Incentives 


There is nothing particularly new 
in the idea of a wage incentive as 
such lhe newer and successful 
methods depend on a new attitude on 


t 
the part of the managements 


The 
wage incentive is a growth from 
studies made by Tavlor in the iron and 
steel industry It has been applied 
now in various forms to practically 
all types of manufacture—from silks 
to paper, boxes to razor blades. gaso 


line pumps to clothing. Like all inno 
vations, it has not alwavs been suc- 
cessful, but as the art has been 


developed the likelihood ot success has 
been made much more probable 


\ piece rate was the earliest form 


; 


ot a wage incentive, and this method 


1] 
Still 


remains the most generally used. 
However, 
| 


a factory changing from a 


day-rate payment probably would not 
adopt a straight piece rate today, be 
cause experience proves that further 


economies result from the substitution 


of a more modern method for an 
established piece rate svstem. Further 
more the past history of the 
piece rate system is against it. 
Methods emploved in setting prece 
rates have been usuallv very crude. 


and no 


guarantee of a minimum day 


rate has usually been given. Manage 
ments as a whole h ive been incapable 
ot establishing and maintaining a rate 
\ ( Fave a worke1 more than a pre 
conceived weekly pav envelope rhe 
temptation has been found too strong, 
1 the tes have bee cut, so that 
despite tl ec decreased cost ot produce 
trom the in eased ettort o1 skill 
1 ew er, the net return to the 
Vv" or suc ncreased eftort iS 
Dec e | not ing 
W he 1 ce es | Ve he nN set by i 
Torel s uess Or even on the 
slightly better 1] ot t pert l 
e on day rate sual out 
ome s been for the workman, under 
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the stimulus of the piece rate, to pro- 
duce and earn far more than was sup- 
posed possible. Customary procedure 
in the past has been to cut the piece 
rate, and if the worker again sur- 
prised the management by ability to 
secure higher wages than expected, 
to cut again. As an inevitable result, 
the operator has soon learned to limit 
production to prevent further cutting 
of the rate, and to stall when the rate 
is being established. Rightfully sus- 
picious of all piece rates, he joined 
fellow to the 
necessity of higher rates. Individual 
workers were intimidated if necessary 
to prevent natural skill or energy from 
than the 
amount wanted by the group. 

Nevertheless, piecework is operated 


with workers show 


producing more average 


successfully where rates have been ac- 
curately set and maintained, and where 
correct understanding exists between 
It undoubtedly 
is used more than any other system, 
but its success today is due to the at- 
titude of the management in keeping 
faith. That there are better methods 
in many places has been demonstrated 


employer and employe. 


repeatedly. By “better” is meant a 
system which still further reduces the 
unit production, - maintains 


quality, increases wages, and promotes 


cost of 


harmony between emplover and em- 
plove. It cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized, however, that the prelimin- 
arv steps must be carefully taken, and 
that the management must enter into 
the problem with understanding and 
svmpathy. Cooperation is the rock on 
which the structure is built, and every 


part used must be strong enough to 
stand the occasional storm which tends 
to overthrow before completion. Once 
finished, the work is secure. 
Management Questions 
\ssuming that a management is in- 


terested in determining the applica- 
hilitv and desirabilitv of a wage incen 
tive to a business, the following may 
properly represent the questions nor- 
mally brought up: 

t. Are our conditions such that anv 
wage incentive, other than our present 
method of wage payment, would pro- 
duce results which would be a source 
of greater mutual satisfaction between 
emplover and emplove than now exist ? 

2. Could conditions be changed and 


would it be worth while to change 
them if necessary to establish a new 
wage incentive ? 

3. Assuming conditions are favor 
able or can be easilv modified. what 


wage incentive should be adopted and 
in what departments ? 

4. If adopted, what results should 
be expected, and when? 


=. How would it be done? 

6. What would it cost to install ? 

>. What would it cost to maintain? 
In order to answer these questions 
sasonahle there 


iccuracy, are 


certain well-defined steps which ex- 
perience has shown to compose the 
best method. The bigger the industry 
ind the more complicated the pro 
cesses, the long time is required to 


Sut the time is 


spent and is the hest possible 


insurance of success if the scheme is 


found desirable. 


-centives 


A preliminary survey is an essential 
—not a walk through the 
factory, but a genuine study of what 
is actually going on. Specifically there 
should be determined the function of 
each department, duties of the per- 
sonnel, equipment, conditions, wage 
rates, payment methods and previous 
experience, relation to previous and 
following departments, inspection re- 
equipments, records, costs, etc. Such 
information is merely a statement of 
existing facts and should be reviewed 
for correctness of statement and com- 
pleteness of detail by the foremen of 
each department, the assistant super- 
intendent and the superintendent. 
Study should also be made of organ- 
ization, cooperation, planning, stand- 
ardization methods, etc.—in 
other words, management—in order 
to determine what existing agencies 
are at present carrying on functions 
which could 
adapted to, a wage-incentive program. 
The survey would also enable recom- 
mendation of changes in organization 
structure or method if desirable. 

From such a conclusions 
could be drawn as to the applicability 
and desirability of a wage incentive. 
Something definite could be promised 
the management based on conditions 
as is. Too much generality is indulged 
in by too many engineers. Experi- 
similar situations gives the 
appearance of authority to some, hut 
the 


casual 


costs, 


necessary to, or be 


survey 


ence in 


conservative engineer will be 


with the preliminary 
This forms a convenient com- 


satisfied only 
study. 
parison and method to measure re- 
sults. and is also the best of 
creating the proper atmosphere and 
conditions for the progressive installa- 
tion of the system. 

No time studies are made during 
this study, and perfect 
frankness has been shown by the ob- 
Properly conducted, there is 
no disturbance among the operatives. 
as there are practically no dealings 
with them, except as it comes through 
the various foremen and supervisors. 
The entire effort is through the man- 
agement, and the attitude of the 
worker is one of curiosity rather than 
Such information in- 
evitably around should the 
truth: namely, that the management is 
seeking a method to reduce costs and 
and that its 
would be possible only through 


means 


preliminary 


servers. 


fe iT does 


as 


get he 


success 
full 


increase wages, 
cooperation 

The next article will deal with 
fr a wage incentive, its ap- 
textile industry, and 
through 


reauisites of 
to the 

of 
methods \ 
will state various plans of 


and 


nlicabilitv 


the method installation 


time-study third article 
wage in 
prin- 


their underlving 


ciples 


West Virginia Wool Pools Sell 
for 47.6¢ 
ELIZABETH, 
Wool 
and the Lerov Wool Growers 
tion sold the county’s wool clip to a 


The Wirt 


\ssc ciation 


W. VA 
Countv Growers’ 


Assc Cla 


Baltimore firm represented here by A. 
R. Vaught 
47 .0C 


The price received was 


a lb 


August 4, 1928 
Social Workers’ Institutes 


Broad Plans Outlined at Georgia 
Meeting 

ATLANTA, Ga.—A chair of “Socie- 
tal Engineering” may be established 
at some leading Georgia college, and 
institutes for welfare workers in the 
textile mills may be held next sum- 
mer as a result of a conference held 
here last week by textile mill execu 
tives, nurses and welfare 
workers from all parts of the State 

The meeting, which held at 
the Atlanta-Biltmore hotel, was pre 
sided over by W. D. 
the Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, chairman 
ot the Industrial Commit 
tee for the American Cotton Manu 
facturers’ Association and a membe: 
of the executive committee of the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association oi 
Georgia, under the 
ot Was 


doctors, 
was 
Anderson, ot 


Relations 


whose auspices 
conference welfare workers 
called. 

Two business sessions were held 
one in the morning and the other i 
the afternoon—at which such topics 
health, education, recreation and 
church work among the textile opera 
tives of 


as 


the State were discussed. 
Fifty-five executives and welfare 
workers representing 75 leading mills 


in the State were present at th 
meeting, indicating the widespread 
interest in weltare work that is 
being manifested by the textile mill 


leaders in 
outlined the welfare 
done at his particular 
mill and gave his suggestions as to 
how the work might be improved. 
\t the close of the afternoon 
sion resolutions were adopted calling 
for the establishment of a welfare 
workers’ institute at or 
educational institutions in Georgia 
next There is no question 
that some action along this line will 
be taken by the cotton manufacturers’ 


executives and 
Each worker 
work 


Georgia 


being 


Ses 


one more 


summer. 


association. 

A second timely suggestion was 
that a chair of “Societal Engineet 
ing” established the cotton 
manufacturers at some leading edu 
cational institution in the State to 
encourage research along social lines 
and insure more educational work to! 
social workers at the textile mills 


be by 


(seorgia. 
No action was taken on this, hovw 
to gil 


deemed best 


this more careful consideration beior: 


ever, as it was 
taking definite action. 

The welfare 
posed of the 
Chariman, P. E. 
treasurer 
\tlanta : 


committee is co! 
following membe1 
Glenn, secreta! 

Exposition Cotton Mill 
William D. Anderson, pres 


dent Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon; E. 
McCormick, general manager Chic 
pee Mig. Co., Gainesville, Ga.; \' 


\. Marshall, superintendent, P: 
Mfg. Co., Lindale; C. V 
Coleman, Callaway Mills, LaGrang 
H. O. Davidson, 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, 
I. Parmenter, superintendent, Go 
vear-Clearwater Mills, Cedartow 
Miss Katherine Dozier, Pac 
Co., New Holland, Ga. 


perell 
vice-presic 


Columbus : 


and 


Mig. 











August 4, 1928 
Carpet Census of 1927 


Decrease in Output as Compared 
with 1925 
WasHincton, D, C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces _ that, 
iccording to data collected at the 
biennial census of manufactures 
taken in 1928, the establishments en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture 
‘i wool carpets and rugs, other than 
made of rags, reported, for 
i927, products to the value of $164,- 
709,290. This amount represents a 
decrease of 12.8% as compared with 
$188,902,890 for 1925, the last pre- 

ceding census year. 


those 


Of the 62 establishments reporting 
for 1927, 36 were located in Penn- 
sylvania, 9 in Massachusetts, 9 in New 
York, 6 in New Jersey, and 1 each 
in Connecticut and North Carolina. 
In 1925 the industry was represented 
by 69 establishments, the decrease to 
62 in 1927 being the net result of a 
loss of 10 establishments and a gain 
of 3. Of the 10 establishments lost to 
the industry, 5 had gone out of busi- 
ness prior to the beginning of 1927, 
2 were idle throughout the year, and 
3 reported commodities other than 
wool carpets and rugs as their prin- 
cipal products and were therefore 
transferred to the appropriate indus- 
tries. 

Philadelphia, the leading city in the 
industry, reported 32 establishments 
and products valued at $36,103,453, or 
51.6% and 21.9% of the correspond- 
ing totals for the United States. 


Summary statistics for the industry 
are given below. The figures for 1927 
are preliminary and subject to such 
correction as may be found necessary 


after further examination of the 
returns. 
Per cent 
of increase 
Ste +) or de- 
_ United States 1927 1925 crease (—) 
Number of establish- 
ments. 62 69 1) 


Wage earners (average 
number) 2 ; 
Wages? ; 
Cost of materials, mill 
supplies, fuel, and 
purchased power 3. 
Materials and mill 


32,290 
$41,484,975 


33,886 —4 
$43,382,517 44 


$84,635,436 $104,195,624 —18 8 


supplies : 2,330,693 ‘) 
Fuel and purchased 
power 2,304,743 () 


Value of products 3 


; $164,709,290 $188,902,890 12.8 
Value added by manu- 


facture 5 $80,073,854 $84,707,266 —5.5 
Horse; ower. . 64,897 63,008 +3.0 
Philadelphia 
Number of establish- 
ments 32 39 1) 
Wage earners (average 
mber) 2 5,726 7,587 24.5 
W aves 3 $7,969,219 $11,160,554 28.6 
Cost of materials, mill 
supplies, fuel, and 


purchased power 3, 
Value of products § 
Value added by manu- 

f 


facture 5 


$20,932,219 
$36,103,453 


$31,810,367 34.2 
$52,472,851 31.2 
$15,171,234 $20,662,484 26.6 
er cent not computed where base is less than 100. 

Not including salaried employes. 
_ ‘The amount of manufacturers’ profits can not be cales 
‘ated from the census figures for the reason that no data 
ire collected in regard to a number of items of expense, 
8 8 interest on investment, rent, depreciation, taxes, 
and advertising. 
Not reported separately. 

lue of products less cost of materials, mill supplies, 

nd purchased power. 


ins ce 


Dominion Linens Ltd., Guelph, Ont., 

( ida. Following the decision of the 

tors and shareholders of Dominion 

ns, Ltd., this city, it was decided to 

the plant in Tillsonburg and remove 
machinery to Guelph. 
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New Knglanders Boost Texas 





Its Advantages for Coarse Cotton Mills 


Are New 


GROUP of New England cotton 

manufacturers and bankers who 
visited Texas last spring at the invita- 
tion of the Texas Industrial Commit- 
tee and the Texas Power & Light Co., 
for the purpose of investigating that 
State as a possible location for cotton 
mills, have published in booklet form 
a report of their findings that is quite 
as interesting because of its summary 
of the difficulties faced by New Eng- 
land manufacturers of cotton 
goods in competition mills in 
other parts of the country, as it is in 
its favorable conclusions regarding 
the advantages of the State of Texas 
for such manufacture. The report is 
signed by Wilmot R. Evans, president 
of the Boston Five Cent Savings 
sank; John F. Bannon, president of 
the Defiance Bleachery, Barrowsville, 
Mass. ; Bunker, of Bliss, 
Fabyan & Co.; Philip M. Tucker and 
F. Winchester Denio, Boston bankers. 


coarse 


with 


Gordon 


New England’s Difficulties 

The booklet, entitled 
“Report on Cotton Textile Industries 
of Texas, June, 1928,” summarizes the 
difficulties faced by New England 
manufacturers of coarse cotton goods 
as compared with those of mills in 
other parts of the country as follows: 

“(1) Taxes throughout New Eng- 
land are relatively high, and although 
they differ in minor details in the 
various States, the net result is prac- 
tically the same. In all of the New 
England States the tax is not only 
upon the physical assets, that is, on the 
property and machinery, but also upon 
the franchise. In some cases, notably 
in Maine, there is a heavy tax upon 
the inventory, and in some the income 
is subject to a toll to the State. In 
all New England States taxation im- 
poses a serious burden on industry. 

(2) The hours of labor have been 
the subject of legislation in all of the 
New England States for many vears. 
Originally, there was grave need on 
humanitarian grounds for this legisla- 
tion to the end that women and child- 
ren be protected. 
years have passed, the requirements 
of humanitarianism met 
and the mill hands have had _ better 
and better protection. In [ 
zeal the laws in reference to the hours 
of labor have continued to 
more and more severe, more and more 
rigid, less and less elastic, with the 
result that, at present, they are abso 
lutely iron-clad, and do not allow a 
sufficient latitude in to the 
management of textile mills, especially 
when there is a pressing need for in- 


which is 


However, as the 


have been 


excess ot 


become 


reference 


creased production for efficient opera 
tion. 

(3) The labor in the New 
land mills is dominated by organiza 
tions and the attitude of the 
is such that the workers 
operate with the manufacturers in 
order to assist the industry. Fre- 


Eng- 


leaders 
seldom co 


England’ s 


Disadvantages 


quently they act in open opposition. 
This makes it difficult to 
maximum production and to have the 
mills which should 


achieve 


morale in the 
exist. 

“(4) With a reduction in efficiency 
ot labor, wages in New England mills 
have advanced to a level which makes 
it difficult to meet the demands, and at 
pay a 
invested. In 
other words, England cot 
ton textile cannot pay 
wages and taxes under present condi- 
tions and show a profit in the opera- 
tion of their mills. 

“(5) Power in New England is 
dependent chiefly on coal at relatively 
high prices, or on water 
The electric power is in turn 
based upon which 
makes the price high, or upon water 


the same time to reasonable 


return on the capital 
New 


industries 


many 


electric or 
power. 
coal, necessarily 
power which in many cases is inade- 
In any event, the cost of power 
England is higher than in 


quate. 
in New 
many other parts of the country. 
“The result therefore is that, except 
for the fine goods mills and specialty 
or novelty mills and the bleacheries, 
New England cotton industries with 
rare exceptions find 
more and more difficult to produce at 
a profit goods in competition with the 
best of the southern mills. It is better 
for us to face the facts as they are 
rather than attempt any 
self-deception. Few New England 
cotton mills are operating at a profit 
and demands that some 
liquidate before all their assets are 


it economically 


presented, 


wisdom 
dissipated, or that they remove to a 
location more favorable to successful 
operation. 

“Tt has demonstrated in the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama, that 
it is possible for cotton mills making 
goods to operate successfully 
when 


been 


coarse 
during periods of depression 


New England mills have failed.” 
Conditions in Texas 

Of conditions in Texas they report 
in part as follows: “It is obvious, if 
other things are equal that the logical 
place for a cotton mill is where the 
cotton itself is produced. This sub- 
ject, however, involves a question of 
distribution of the product to the retail 
markets, which requires further study 
than we have able to 
When, however, we were shown cot- 
ton blankets manufactured in Houston, 
which were being sold in Boston, and 
manu tac- 


been vive. 


when we were shown the 
ture of automobile tire fabrics, which 
are sold throughout the North, (in 
both cases the mills operating at a pro- 
fit ) it appears that the question of dis- 
tribution is not serious. Furthermore, 
from such inquiries as we have been 
thle to make, it would seem that, par- 
ticularly in the eastern part of the 
State, railroad connections are favor- 
able, and freight rates are such, that 
goods made in Texas mills can be eco- 
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nomically distributed throughout the 
United States. With 


bales of cotton which can be delivered 


the millions of 


by the farmers to the mills themselves 


the conclusion must follow that Texas 
is a logical place for cotton mills to 
be established. We visited every cot- 


ton mill during the limited time of our 


Visit which we could, and made 
numerous inquiries as to the mills and 
industries.” 

Conclusions as to Texas 


lhe conclusions of this group as to 


specific advantages of Texas for cot 


ton manufacturing are summarized in 
part as follows: 


The 


and there is no burden on the 


ti) rate of taxation is low, 
industry 


on this score. 


“(2) The hours ot labor are 
trolled by laws which apparently are 
adequate for the protection of women 


and children, yet are flexible enough 


Ccon- 


i maxi- 


to permit the mills to produce 
mum output, 

Ihe character of the em- 
ployes is high. lurthermore, the 
supply of mill operatives is far in 


excess of the present demand 


“(4) The wages for competent 
mill employes are some twenty-five 


to forty per cent less than in the New 
England States. 


“(5) Although Texas is deficient 
in water power, it is bountifully sup 
plied with other fuel. The result is 
that the 
at a very low figure. 
formed that cotton 
electric power from 
forty per cent cheaper than electric 
power is sold in New England. An- 
cotton 


electric power is produced 


We 


mills 


were in- 
purchase 


twenty five to 


other item in favor of the 
mills in 
heating is 
Texas mill, it is said, can pay 
dend on what it costs to heat a 


England mill. 


lexas is that the element of 
entirely eliminated. A 
a divi- 


New 


“Texas’ greatest need is for experi- 


enced executives thoroughly familiar 
with all the details of mill operation. 
In order to be successtul, care must 
be taken 


capitalization. 


to avoid the evils of over 


“Soundly organized, well run plants, 
having quality and low cost as their 
prime objectives together with sound 
careful attention to 


well assured 


distribution and 
fabric selection, may be 
of success and prosperity 

“The mills which had most modern 
machinery seemed to be running to 
better advantage than those where the 
machinery was old or where there was 
a more or less lack of balance in the 
Although in the manufac- 
ture of coarse or rough fabrics nicety 
as in 


equipment. 


of operation is not as necessary 
the fine and fancy weaves, yet in the 
present competition it is an important 
item. 

“We are not fully 


the severity of working conditions in 


informed as to 


the months of heat, but have 


been tole 


greatest 
this is not an insurmountable 
This 


does not pretend to cover 


obstacle. summary, however, 
all points 
pro and con to a finality, but is in- 


tended solely to touch upon the things 
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which we actually saw and our con- 


clusions we believe to be true. 


“Unlike most mill centers in the 
Carolinas, Georgia or Alabama, it is 
not necessary to build houses for the 
employes lost of them live in the 
neighboring communities The mills 
do not have to support or supply 
school and teachers, a the children 
of the employes can go to the 
neighboring « chools, This is true 
ilso of churche In all cases where 
we visited the Texas mills we found 
that the were situated near enough 
to large communities so that it was 


convenient for such employes as de- 


ired to attend churches of theit 


own 
denomination Our conclusion there 
fore is that there is no section of the 
United States which at present has so 
many advantages favorable to cotton 
mill the State of 


Texas.’ 


development as 


Resume of Balfour Report on 
British Cotton Industry 


In 1924 the British Prime Minister 
appointed a Committee on Industry 
and ‘Trade to inquire into the condi- 


tions and prospects of British indus- 
try and commerce, with special refer 
ence to thie trade 


chairmanship of Sir 


export Under the 
Arthur Balfour, 
the committee has since engaged upon 


an exhaustive has 


published several preliminary reports, 
the latest of 


investigation and 


which deals with the cot- 


ton, wool, and rayon (artificial silk) 
industries lhe committee has ex 
plained that its preliminary reports 


are not concerned with recommenda 


tions, but aim at assembling, classify 


ing, and analyzing ten 


to providing a 


facts and 


dencies with a 
reliable basis for the discussion of the 
problem which confront British indus 
try during the present years of change 
and crisis 


View 


and a foundation for 


action in the future. They say in part: 


sure 


“Owing to the 
in the units 


tries for 


lack of 
used by 


uniformity 
different 
the volume of 
their overseas trade in cotton piece 


coun 
recording 


goods, an exact comparison of the 
total volume of the pre-war and 
post-war international trade can not 
be made The available data sug 
gests, however, that the volume of 
world trade in 1924-1926 was some 
what less than in 1910-1913. Any 
such diminution is undoubtedly more 


than accounted for by the decline in 
the British 
fell from an average of about 6.651,- 
000,000 yds in 


volume of 


export which 


IQTO-19T3 to 4,382,- 


000,000 in 1924-1926, or by about 


34% In considering figures of 


quantity, however, account must be 
taken of the fact that the trade in 
superior qualities of goods has been 


better maintained than the trade in in- 
ferior On the 


British exports of piece goods 


qualities basis of 
values, 
represented in 


of the total 


1910-1913 about 70.7% 


value of piece goods ex 


ported from the countries for which 


comparable data are given. In 1924 


and 1925 the corresponding percentage 


was 50.0 and im 


1920, SI Ds 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Cheney Holds Men’s Style Show 


Encourages Ensemble Idea as Means 
for Selling More Suits and Furnishings 


O* Thursday afternoon, Aug. 2, 
th 


e first men’s style show ever 
held in New York, was witnessed by 
an invited audience of retailers, style 
experts and others intimately inter- 
ested, at the offices of Cheney Bros., 
who sponsored the event. 

The purpose of the was to 
educate the trade and promote the en- 


show 


semble idea in selling furnishings and 
clothing to men. The proper relation 
of accessories to clothing was dis- 
The ensem- 
bles were made possible through the 
cooperation of Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
the Hickey-Freeman Co., the John B. 
Stetson Co., Louis Meyers & Son, Inc., 
the Interwoven Stocking Co., and the 
Walk-Over Shoe Co. 

The suit, with the 
accompanying hat, collar, cravat, shirt, 
gloves, and 
morning, 


played and demonstrated. 


correct correct 


socks shoes for sports, 
semi-formal 
displayed. 


the rules for accessories vary accord- 


business, 
formal 


and 
wear were Since 
ing to the color of the suit, daytime 
outfits in the three important colors, 
brown, blue, and gray were shown. 
The featured by Cheney 
each signifying a definite style were: 


cravats 


Suede Velour, a heavy close woven 
silk of Armme 
Faille, a richly heavy pliable silk; 
Jacquard Ondule, a jacquard fabric 
for use with cheviots or tweeds, neat 


formal appearance; 


woven designs of’ small patterns for 
dress, 
and Colonial weaves, a heavy pebbled 


cloth for all uses. 


business or other semi-formal 


Schuyler White, former men’s fash 
ion editor of 


counsellor to 


Vanity Fair, and now 
the 
tion Bureau, spoke on the importance 
of harmony in style and told how it 
may be 


Fashion Coordina- 


The newest fash- 
ions, style sources and style trends, 


achieved. 


were explained by other speakers, 
among them John Starbuck of the 
staff of Men's Wear, Pau) Hollister 


of Barton, Durstine & Osborne, and 
Paul Thomas of Cheney Bros. 
Mr. White’s speech follows in part: 
“Fashion the 
fashion depart- 
ments for the purpose of selling cus- 
tomers complete 


coordination 
working together of 


means 


costumes. It 
selling, 


means 
and 
display of ready-to-wear and accessor 


the buying, advertising 
ies in such obvious harmony that each 
item helps to sell every other item. 
It means the satisfaction of the grow- 
ing number of men to whom success- 
ful dressing means complete sets of 
accessories for 
It means selling more mer- 


harmonizing 
turn-out. 
chandise 


every 


“Dress well and succeed is a slogan 
that we have all been familiar with all 
our lives. But like all slogans, it has 
1 The public has been 
bombarded for vears with slogans and 
the result is that 
than suspects the sloganeers of hav- 
interest at heart 
Confronted with the 


its weak spots 


the consumer more 
ing their own self 


rather than his 


“he ith 


slogan, ‘Dress Well and Succeed’ he 
is quite capable of believing that this 
advice is much on an 
interest in his success as it is in sell- 
ing him more clothes, and thereby 
contributing to the success of the 
manufacturer. Therefore, the surest 
way to bring about this reformation 
in dress and to make the man in the 
street more clothes not 
through slogans, and advertising and 
propaganda which is short-lived, and 
which too obviously tells the consumer 
that the industry is out to sell him 
more clothes, but rather through the 
sort of subtle publicity which will ac- 
tually make him want more clothes, 
because he understands their possibili- 


based not so 


conscious is 


ties and is interested in applying this 
knowledge to his own dress. 

“The important fact which the re- 
tailer has to face in this matter and 
one which gives a clue to the right 
method of procedure is, that the aver- 
age man doesn’t buy or want more 
clothes because he does not know how 
to dress well, and he will not want 
more clothes until he does know how. 
He will not buy more clothes until he 
knows more about style and takes a 
lively and intelligent interest in color 
combinations. Up to now, his interest 
in style has never really been aroused 
because he, and IT am referring to the 
average man, has never been in direct 
contact 
mation, 


with a source of stvle infor- 
which he was honestly con- 
vinced was reliable and authoritative. 
Practically all of the stvle informa- 
tion which has come to his attention 
in the past has been in the shape of 
pamphlets, issued by manufacturers, 
mailed to him by dealers and bearing 
the manufacturer’s and the 
shop’s name. These, like the slogan, are 
open to suspicion, because their real 
not at all disguised and, 
more particularly, because each manu- 
facturer must give different style in- 
formation from the other, by reason 
of the fact that each is selling a line 
of models which is different from his 
competitor’s. 

“Right at the start, four policies 
should be adopted and they should be 
strictly adhered to if the store has any 
hone of building up a permanent con- 
fidence in the mind of the average 
man on matters of style and dress. 
The store should 


purpose is 


“(1) Tell nothing but the truth 
about stvle 
“(2) Seek out the most important 


and the newest accessories 


“(3) Suggest how these accessories 
should be worn 
“(4) Use art work which is as 


smart and distinctive as the 
fashions shown 
tell 


necessary, first of all, 


“In order to the truth. it is 
to have knowl- 
Stvle is not elusive. once it has 

established, but that particular 

qualitv of being able to distinguish 
the what 


edge 


been 


difference between is good 
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and bad taste in style is an elusive 
thing which is innate. This, then, ac- 
counts for the action in recent years 
on the part of many prominent retail 
merchants in employing the services 
of a stylist to assist the buyer in the 
selection of the merchandise. 

“It has been proved over and over 
again that when a man begins to un- 
derstand the use of color in combining 
accessories with clothes, it becomes 
almost a fascinating, endless game 
which makes him ‘clothes conscious’ 
to such a degree as to increase his 
buying far beyond the limit which he 
ever before thought possible. 

“And this is where the value of 
coordination in fashion becomes effec- 
tive. The day is past when the buyers 
of clothing and accessories work in- 
dependently of each other. With so 
much propaganda being put out by 
manufacturers on the subject of style, 
it has become imperative that the 
store coordinate its buying activities 
in order to intelligently serve a public 
that is rapidly becoming more intelli- 
gent in matters of style. 

“Although coordination is a com- 
paratively new name in merchandis- 
ing, its value as an effective means of 
selling merchandise has 
more than proven to the satisfaction 
of manufacturers and retailers alike.” 


more been 


Wage Reduction in Italian Tex- 
tile Industry 
(New Bedford Papers Please Copy. ) 
Effective April 30, textile operatives 
in the Province of Pisa, Italy, ac- 
cepted a 10% wage reduction. It is 
agreed, however, that the total two 
weeks’ wage shall not fall below the 
following minimum rates: 


Lire 
Chief assistants 270 (2 weeks’ wage 
Dyeing foremen 210 “ . , 
Assistants ——* . “ 


Subassistants 
Loom setters-up : 
Assistant loom setters-up (under 20 
vears of age : ie a 
Dyers and unskilled labor: 
From 12 to 15 years of age 


180 * z= > 
16 per day. 


. 4to 5 lire per day. 


=e * = = ; 6.50 ete 

16 to 18 » 2 he 8.50 PS 

18 to 20 - * - 10.50 a 

Over 20 years of age... .. . 15.20 ae 
Warpers 7.50 oe 
Girls from 12 to 15 years of age 3tod4lire * * 


(Lira = $0.05} United States currency.) 

Piece work rates must be on a scale 
to allow a weaver operating two looms 
to earn an average daily wage of 7.80 
lire and a winder of normal capacity 
7.20 lire per day. Overtime work will 
be paid with a 10% increase over 
usual wage, reports Assistant U. S. 
Trade Commissioner E. Humes, 


Rome. 
Maine Overseers to Hold Field 
Day on Aug. 18 

The 32nd annual meeting and field 
day of the Woolen Overseers Asso- 
ciation of Eastern Maine and the 
Maine unit of the National Associa 
tion of Textile Dyers and Finishers, 
will be held at Tip Top Farm, New- 
port, Maine, on Saturday, Aug. 18 

The meeting will be called at 1! 
a. m. and dinner will be served at | 
p. m., standard time. The committee 
promises an interesting program and 
a good attendance is assured. 

James Shirley, of Oakland, Maine 
is president of the organization, and 
John E. Folsom, of Newport, Maine 


Is secretary treasurer. 
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HE forces that determine the price of 
cotton are at present in a very uncertain 


condition. On the one hand, the markets 
ior cotton goods and yarns are very dull and 
curtailment of mill operations is growing. On 
the other hand, the cotton crop is late and has 
had a rather unfavorable start. Probably dull 
markets both for raw cotton and for textiles will 
continue until the Government crop report, due 
Aug. 8, is out of the way. Meanwhile, cotton 
prices will fluctuate with weather and weevil 
reports, the weevil being the “nigger in the 
wood pile.” 

Probably the average feeling is that the crop 
will be at least 14% million bales. If the Govern- 
ment estimate is larger than that, prices would 
probably go somewhat lower in proportion to the 
extent of the excess in the estimate; otherwise 
they may go higher. 


Bull Points 

The bullish factors affecting cotton prices are 
as follows: 

(1) There is a possibility of a rather large 
abandonment of acreage. 

(2) Weather conditions, though at times con- 
siderably better than a month ago, have con- 
tinued rather unfavorable, with unwanted rains 
in a good many sections and too little moisture 
in parts of west Texas. 

(3) Some degree of weevil infestation is 
widespread and weather conditions have been 
quite favorable for the development of this pest. 
As the crop is late, the potentialities as regards 
weevil damage are considerable. 

(4) Mill stocks of raw cotton are much de- 
pleted. 

(5) While immediately a bearish factor, 
the widespread curtailment of mill operations is 
reducing the supply of textiles and paving the 
way for an improvement in demand later on. 

(6) Seasonal improvement in sales of sheer 
goods; fair sales of 
prices. 


sheetings at the higher 
Bear Points 

The bearish factors are: 

(1) Cotton prices are high in comparison with 
the prices of silk and rayon and are above normal 
with reference to general commodity prices. 

(2) There was a larger increase in acreage 
planted this year than was anticipated, which 
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THE TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


Cotton Manufacturers Moving Into Stronger Positions 
Which May Bring Better Margins, Says Dr. Haney 


makes a crop of considerably over 14,000,000 


bales easily possible. 
(3) There has been some improvement in 
weather conditions jin a good many sections of 


the belt, suggesting that the average conditions 


} 
Textile World Analyst 
The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly appears 
on this page, considers various branches of the 
textile industry from week to week. The con- 
clusions reached in the Analyst are mostly 
forecasts and generally apply to a time two 
or three months ahead. The Analyst is based 


on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 
porary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—COTTON 


1. Raw cotton prices as between 20c 
and 2le (spot middling at New York) 
are discounting a possible crop of a 
little over 14 million bales and a world 
carry-over of over 5 million bales. A 
Government estimate of over 14% mil- 
lion bales would probably cause a 


decline; under 14 million a rise. 


2. Statistics of yarn and gray goods 


continue to indicate a weak current 
position, but curtailment has now made 
substantial progress and cotton textiles 
are nearing a position from which 
strength can develop and bring better 
margins for the manufacturer. 











of the crop will show improvement. On_ the 
whole, the plants are fruiting well. The rains 
in Texas have in part been beneficial. 

(4) Considering the weather conditions, there 
appears to have been remarkably little actual 
damage done by weevils to date. 

(5) The stocks of old crop Indian cotton are 
large and the new outlook in 
favorable. 


crop India is 
(6) Conditions in England continue very un- 
satisfactory, with the Manchester market dull 
and production of American yarns decreasing. 
Outside of France, declining business and cur- 
tailment are prevalent on the Continent. 


(7) There has been a sharp decline in mill 
consumption in this country and the need of 
curtailment is more fully recognized than ever 
before. Down to date, the amount of curtailment 
in yarn production has not yet been sufficient to 
balance the smallness of consumption. 

(8) Some pressure from hedging 
likely to develop in the near future. 

An examination of the foregoing points makes 
it clear that the levels attained by cotton prices 
a few weeks ago were too high, and that, barring 
unforeseen statements in the 


sales is 


forthcoming esti 
mate, cotton is high enough at 21 cents. 


Statistical Position 

The statistical position shows only minor 
changes, and at the present juncture is relatively 
unimportant. The domestic supply for the last 
season (running bales of lint cotton) amounted to 
about 16% million bales. We can now say 
rather definitely that the domestic consumption 
has been close to 6.9 million bales, and that 
exports have approximated 7.6 million bales, 
making a total disappearance of about 1414 
million bales. This indicates a domestic carry- 
over of upwards of 2 million bales. It will 
probably be in the neighborhood of 500,000 
bales larger than the carry-over at the begin- 
ning of the seasons of 1924-1925, or 1925-1926. 

In view of the unfavorable prospects for con- 
sumption during’ the next few months and the 
improvement in crop prospects since the Govern- 
ment acreage figures were published, the carry- 
over seems sufficient to assure a comfortable 
supply situation for the new season. 

We continue to figure the world supply of 
American cotton for last season at 201% million 
bales, and the consumption at little, if any, over 
15,000,000 bales, so that the world carry-over of 
American cotton will be between 5 and 5! 
lion bales which is also comfortable. 


4 mil- 
The world 
visible supply of American cotton at the end of 
July was 2,272,110 bales, which compares with 
3,417,000 bales a As the visible is 
thus only 1.1 million bales smaller, while exports 
for the season have been 3% million bales 
smaller, there is some presumption that the 
world consumption has been a little less than 
anticipated. 


year ago. 


The rather large stocks accumulated 
earlier in the season when prices were low, how- 
ever, were heavily drawn upon. 


At present, with the world visible at 2.3 mil- 
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lion bales and a probable carry-over not far from 
5.5 million bales, the invisible stocks are in the 
neighborhood of 3.1 million bales. This com- 
pares with 4.1 million bales at the beginning of 
last season. In other words, about one million 


ales were drawn down from invisible supplies 


Supply Uncertain; Demand Weak 
The present time is exactly between seasons 
and there is little definite to go on for the new 
year as the crop is an unknown quantity. Com 
pared with a year ago, we start with a larger 
smallet 
The outlook, according to the best 
guesses, is for a fair crop which will be just 


about enough for ordinary requirements. ()1) 


acreage, but a poorer condition and a 
carry-over. 


the other hand, the demand is at a lower level 
than a year ago, the manufacturers being in 
process of a drastic curtailment. Mill consump 
tion is likely to decline further. 
of recovery certainly lies somewhere ahead 
Probably the demand during the first half of the 


current crop year will be rather small. 


But a period 


In view of these considerations, it would seem 
that unless we have unfavorable conditions from 
now on, such as growing weevil damage and 
unfavorable weather, the broad general outlook 
for cotton prices is for a level centering between 
20 and 21c. The market is now discounting the 
possibility of a crop of about 14 million bales 
or a little better, and a world carry-over of 
about 5 million bales, accompanied by weak tex 
tile markets and low spinners’ margins. This 
seems fair enough, but rather wide fluctuations 
according to weather changes are obviously a 
possibility, if not a probability. 
definite information we have con 


Mill con 


sharply and was the 


The most 
cerns the current demand for cotton. 
sumption in June fell 
lowest, considering the season, since July, 1926 
The total for the month was 510,600 bales, or an 
19,640 
\djusted for seasonal variation, this gives us an 


average daily consumption § of bales 


index of 100.1 against 114.3 in May and 129.9 


a year ago (the average for 1921-1926 being 
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The trend is clearly downward and still 
lower levels are probable in July and August. 


100). 


Another angle on demand is evident in the 
condition of the replacement margins of the 
manufacturers. The average margin on yarns 
and gray goods in June was the lowest since 
July, 1926 (just as was the case in mill con- 
sumption). This proves the weakness of the 
demand for cotton textiles and is bound to be 
reflected in the demand for raw cotton. No 
considerable early improvement is to be expected 
here, but it seems that the margins are about as 
low as they are likely to get. 


Yarn Prices Now Low Enough 

\s anticipated, cotton yarn prices were lower 
in June, but firmed somewhat in July. The June 
average was 87.4% of the average for 1921-1925, 
which compares with 88.50% in May and 78.8% 
a year ago. Complete July figures are not avail- 
able at this writing, but we know that carded 
yarns have recently declined and that some price 
shading is reported. 

\side from uncertainties as to the new crop 
and the price of raw cotton, the fundamental 
trouble as shown by statistics, lies in the fact 
that production (spindle activity) is relatively 
large as judged by the level of demand. Produc- 
tion of carded sales varn increased in June, while 
unfilled orders declined. Spinners’ replacement 
margins, both in this country and in England, are 
very low. Also orders or sales of gray yardage 
and standard cotton cloths are low in comparison 
with production, which naturally tends to curtail 
loom operations. Orders for gray yardage actually 
declined in June and did so much more than usual. 
\s long as this situation exists there is no chance 
for yarn prices to advance except slightly and halt- 
ingly in case raw cotton moves higher. Only 
when the spindle curve gets down to the yarn 
barometer line, or that line rises to the spindle 
curve, can a real change be forecast. As yarn 
stocks are believed to be small and curtailment of 
production has been real, the coming of such a 
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condition might bring a sharp advance in the fall. 

It is interesting to note that a year ago we 
pointed out that with middling spot cotton at 
New York selling at 16.88c in June and repre- 
sentative yarns selling at 35.53c, the average 
spinners’ replacement margin was 18.65c. Last 
month spot cotton at New York averaged 21.5c, 
while yarn prices averaged 39.39c, leaving a 
margin of only 17.89c. A year ago we stated 
that a margin of something like 22c was requisite 
and even if that statement puts the figure a little 
too high, it is apparent that spinners are slightly 
worse off now than they were then. 
Gray Goods Position Still Weak, But 

Possibility of Recovery Grows 

Like yarns, gray goods averaged lower in 
price in June. In that month they were 100% 
of the average for 1921, against 101.9% in May 
and 94.4% a year ago. This is a reflection ot 
such statistical facts as the sharp decline in 
wholesale dry goods sales and the reduced 
volume of New York cotton jobbers’ sales in 
June. Also the orders for gray yardage de- 
clined, while billings held at the same figure 
as in May and were relatively high. As 2 
result, our gray goods barometer has fallen 
lower. The figures published by the Cotton Tex 
tile Merchants’ 
standard cloths was in excess of sales and ship 
ments in June, and that stocks of such cloths 
reached a new high figure. The unfilled orde 
declined. 


Association show production o! 


The only bright spot in the figures is the gain 
in sales that was reported. It is to be borne in 
mind, however, that heavy curtailment of pro- 
duction is bringing nearer the time when the 
trend of the foregoing figures will be reversed. 

For the present little change in gray goods 
prices is in prospect and the markets are due to 
continue relatively weak. Should the forthcom 
ing crop estimate run much under 14 million 
bales and raw cotton prices jump accordingly, 
however, cotton cloth prices are in a position to 
rise rather sharply. 





Cotton Industry Activity Index for June 


HIE cotton industry activity figures for 

June show a nine point decrease for the 
whole country as compared with May, but as 
compared with the low point for the year 
touched in April, they are six points higher. 
Figured as a three months’ moving average 
and on a calendar month basis the activity for 
Jan., 
April, 


the last six months was as follows: 
114.66; Feb., 112; March, 114.33; 
111.33; May, 114.66; June, 113. 

[Last winter it was estimated in these columns 
that average curtailment in activity for the first 
six months of the current year ought to be at 
least 10%, as compared with the activity for 
the 12 months ended with Nov., 1927, in order 
to adjust production to probable consumption. 


INDEX OF ACTIVITY 
Based upon average of active spindle hours per active 
spindle for period September, 1921 to July, 1922, 


100 226 
U.S. Cotton N. E. Mass. N.C. 
Jame, 2922 .6004 122 90 86 128 
June, 1923 130 85 84 131 
June, 1924 96 63 62 93 
June, 192 125 83 83 129 
June, 1926 7 84 84 130 
June, 1927 : 98 96 149 

1927-2 

August 2: 92 95 146 
September d 89 88 148 
October d 90 145 
November 88 ‘ 146 
December : 85 126 
January ; 83 147 
February 3: 84 137 
: 91 138 
75 128 
92 138 
88 124 





The decrease in activity as figured on a calen 
dar month basis has been only a little more 
than 4.5%, but when figured on the basis ot 
average daily activity, according to the indexes 
compiled by The Cotton-Textile Institute, the 
decrease in activity is approximately 10.5%. 

What is more important the average activit) 
for the last three months, as compared with 
that for the average of the period of maximum 
activity of last year, was over 14% and _ the 
June activity as compared with same _ base 
showed a decrease of over 18%. Should the 
June decrease as thus figured be maintained 
during July and August, as now seems prob 
able, the statistical position of the industry 
should be approximately as sound as it was 11 
the fall of 1926. 
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WITH THE EDITORS THIS WEEK 


Charles H. Clark, Vernon E. Carroll, Clarence Hutton, Douglas G. Woolf ~~ We Believe in the Conservation and Protection of Domestic Industries 


Editors: 








Why Not for Cotton? 


HE Department of Agriculture is to ex- 

pand its daily reports of trading on the 
various grain exchanges to include statistics 
showing both the volume of trading and the 
open contracts, the latter segregated by futures, 
and many cotton shippers and manufacturers 
who use the cotton exchanges for legitimate 
hedging operations will naturally wish to know 
why the Department of Agriculture does not 
plan to perform a similar service for the cotton 
trade. 

One of the most exasperating experiences of 
manufacturers who buy cotton “on call” is to 
find the active month on which they intend to 
fix price “get away from them.” It is a per- 
fectly legitimate operation for the big spot and 
futures houses, who have an approximate idea 
of the volume of outstanding contracts in any 
particular month, to force an advance in that 
option that is more in keeping with the law of 
supply and demand. Of course, the spinner 
ought to anticipate such a price movement, and 
he would if he had access to the information 
that is available to the big spot and futures 
houses. 

Now that the Department of Agriculture is 
preparing to make public such information to 
the grain traders it should make good this 
precedent by providing a similar kind of in- 
formation for the cotton trade. The cotton 
exchanges could furnish this information if 
they were really desirous of popularizing 
hedging by manufacturers, but their idea of 
service seems to be solely for the benefit of 
members and the speculating public, and, of 
course, lack of information that is easily avail- 


able renders speculation a better gamble. 
2.8 


Men’s Wear Serges 

ITH the opening of the new lightweight 

season leading manufacturers of men’s 
wear serges are engaged in their old game of 
trying to make prices and terms that will 
secure for each of them a larger share of a 
steadily narrowing business volume. Instead 
of striving for the five to ten per cent advance 
that is justified by current wool and yarn 
prices, they seem determined to give clothiers 
and consumers the benefit of a price decline of 
that amount, and with little hope that the lower 
price level will stimulate a larger total distri- 
bution of serges. 

Over in England serge manufacturers have 
faced almost exactly the same style conditions 
that have resulted in shrinking the annual dis- 
ution of serges in this country. They have 
ne the limit in sanguinary price warfare and 
have seen demand decrease in almost direct pro- 
rtion to their financial losses. {n their ex- 
tremity they decided to try to cooperate in 
solution of their problems (and it is only 
an extremity that either Englishmen or 
ericans can cooperate wholeheartedly) and 
anized the English Serge Manufacturers 
sociation. An exhaustive survey of the 


situation proved to their satisfaction that con- 
tinued price warfare would not afford a solu- 
tion either for individual manufacturers or for 
the industry as a whole, but that the industry's 
real need was a larger use of serges, and that 
this would be stimulated by the right kind 
of a cooperative merchandising and publicity 
campaign. Such a campaign is now being 
organized upon the assumption that it may 
treble the use of serges, and one of its essen- 
tial features is a cooperative advertising 
campaign involving an initial expenditure of 
about $125,000. 

If the English Serge Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation is correct in its assumption that the use 
of blue serges in England can be trebled, then 
in this country, with its much larger buying 
power, it ought to be possible to stimulate 
much greater popularity and sales of serges by 
the right kind of a cooperative publicity 
campaign, and it would seem as though the 
current price warfare might be disastrous 
enough to convince leading manufacturers of 
the desirability of such action. 

However while the managing heads of the 
American Woolen Co., the Arlington Mills, 
Metcalf Bros. & Co., the Cleveland Worsted 
Mills Co., the Stillwater Worsted Co., and of 
certain other mill organizations that might be 
classed among the leading serge manufacturers, 


THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: \While immediate future 
of raw cotton is bearish, the goods market 
shows strength by holding firm. Some lines 
such as flannels are advanced. Many buyers 
await Government crop report of Aug. 8 
before acting. Private reports indicate 
expectancy between 14% and 15 million 
bales. Buyers of convertibles are feeling 
out market for last quarter of year. Mills 
consider curtailment seriously. 

Wool Markets: Reductions in price of 
men’s wear staple worsteds by leading mak- 
ers for spring 1929, indicates keenness of 
competition. Mills believe they must get 
advance on fancy worsteds commensurate 
with gain in raw wool, but cut on staples 
makes this move difficult. Hard sledding 
for at least another season appears to be 
ahead. Tropicals opened at par to 15¢ over 
year ago reported well received. Worsted 
yarn prices steady; market has good back 
ground. 

Knit Goods: Introduction of 
ioned hose to retail for $1 


full-fash- 
meets hostile 
Sellers warn that 
consumer will be led to expect lower prices 
on general run of full-fashioned lines. 
Prices on cotton hosiery withheld till after 
Government cotton crop report. Opening of 
spring underwear comes erratically. 
cut prices, some advance while others hold 
unchanged. 

Silk Markets: Velvets the most favored 
fabric, with transparent numbers well sold 
till the end of the year. Limited number of 
leading fabrics well positioned: others lag- 
ging. Printed satins well received. Stocks 
of spring fabrics have been fairly well 
cleared. May use more silks in millinery 
Raw silk holds steady. 


feeling in some quarters. 


Some 





could be delightfully companionable on the 
golf links or socially, it is somewhat difficult 
to visualize them cooperating wholeheartedly in 
business matters for the common good. In 
other industries and in other parts of the tex 
tile industry manufacturers have found that 
cooperation along this and other lines pays, and 
can be engaged in without any loss of indi 
viduality of organization or product. The 
serge situation is only one of several that are 
outstanding and critical in character. 
Cis 
An Industrial Relations Program 
HE well rounded program proposed at the 
conference on industrial relations held 
last week in Atlanta under the auspices of the 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
gia, is evidence of the type of thought which 
is being given to this phase of manufacturing 
by mill men in that State. 
Two distinct types of activities were out- 


(eor- 


lined—one, a practical plan whereby institutes 
for social workers in textile mills may be held 
next summer; and the other, a more funda- 
mental idea calling for the establishment of a 
chair of “Societal Engineering” at some lead- 
ing Georgia college for the promotion of re- 
search work along social lines. 

If this program is put into effect, it will 
represent one of the sanest methods of ap- 
proach to a subject which will always 
demand the best thought on the part of tex- 
tile manufacturers. Combining, as it does, 
practical instruction with fundamental re- 
search, it should go far toward bringing the 
subject of industrial relations nearer to the 
status of an exact science. 

It is in fact representative of the aggres- 
sively constructive activities which have been 
conducted by the Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Georgia and which have made that 
organization an important factor in the lead- 
ership of the industry. 

. >. A 


An Ally, Not a Foe 

HERE was a time when artificial silk 

was regarded by the silk manufacturing 
industry as an enemy. ‘Today rayon, its suc- 
cessor, has assumed the position of an ally. 
Probably no higher tribute has been paid to 
the possibilities of this fiber than in the recent 
statement by H. R. Mallinson, who pointed 
out that rayon has been the means of increas- 
ing the saleability and progress of silk pro- 
duction. 

\s a matter of fact, rayon has been an ally 
of most manufacturers who were willing to 
adapt themselves to changing conditions rather 
than complain verbally about the intrusion ot 
this new fiber. Naturally, it has affected ad- 
versely certain branches of the industry during 
the period of transition—and this stage has not 
entirely passed—but on the whole rayon con- 
tinues to offer a new lease of life to many who 
found the = status of 
discouraging. 


textile development 
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Move for Arbitration 
Minor Disturbances Continue at 
New Bedford 

New Beprorp, Mass.—Wholesale 
rrest followed by heavy sentences 
handed out to leaders of the Textile 
\lill Committees and their adherents 
have featured the current week of the 
textile strike in New Bedford Phis 
trike now nearing the end of its 
16th week. Last Monday night 256 


pickets were arrested outside the mill 
the Whitman Mill and the 
Mill. A number of pickets 
had been dispersed from the Whitman 


vates of! 


Kilburn 


Mill in the early morning. Fred E., 
Beal, the leader of the line and an 
organizer of the T. M. C. told the 
police they would be back strong in 


the evening. 


Beal lived up to his threat 


took 


Police 
with 
the 


him into custody, along 


some 175 others who 
Whitman. 
Central 
oft the 


around, 


picketed 
all 


Police headquarters 


They taken to 


News 


noised 


were 


wholesale arrests was 
crowds of 
seekers 
locality of police headquarters. 
the 


and sympathizers 


and curiosity swarmed to the 
When 
crowd had reached the dimensions 
of around Battery EK, Coast 
\rtillery, Massachusetts National 
Gquard, held in the emergen 


10,000, 


city tor 


cies instead of going to camp for duty, 


was called from the Armory 

lhe riot act was read by deputy 
heriffs, and the soldiers advanced with 
fixed bayonets to disperse the crowd 


and keep it moving. Twelve persons 
who failed to heed the warning with 
alacrity, were arrested 
of the guardsmen 
were stationed at the important traftic 


the 


Later in the 


evening, groups 


centers in city orders to 
The bat 


cing held in the city until the 
situation has cooled off. 


undet 
keep the people on the move 


terv is | 


A check-up of the names of those 
under arrest revealed that only 
ot them 


four 


were registered voters in 


New Bedford When arraigned in 
court on charges of rioting Fred E 
Beal, Jack Rubenstein and Joseph 


M. Cabral were each sentenced to 
serve six months in the House of Cor- 
rection. Upon advice of Harry Hoff 
man, Boston, representing the Inter- 
ational Defense, they appealed, and 
each was held for Superior Court 


The 


each 


bonds were set at $1,500 in 


case. Three women leaders, ot 
the same group, each received a sent- 
three months, being held in 
$1,000 bonds. They were Miss Ellen 
organizer, Miss Maria C 
Silva and Miss Marion Botelho, picket 
Most of 
} 


ence oft 
Dawson, 
captains 


the other defend 


ants 1 sentenced to 


were eac two 
months, being held in sureties of $500 

Phe question of arbitration of the ex 
isting differences, as recommended by 
Board of and 
\rbitration, is to be submitted by the 
‘Textile its 
The council 


this decision was made to meet criti- 


the State Conciliation 


Council to respective 


unions for action said 


cism that the rank and file of the 
workers were being influenced by the 
leaders to promote their own personal 
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GENE TUNNEY GETS GLOVE 
WARDROBE 
Gene Tunney, champion heavy- 
weight boxer of the world, was 
presented with a complete glove | 
wardrobe, on the day of his fight 
with Tom Heeney, by the secre- 
tary of the National Association of | 
Leather Glove & Mitten Manufac- 
turers, on behalf of the association. 
















Included in this wardrobe were 
gloves for morning, afternoon and 
evening wear, as well as gloves for 
reading and lecturing. 

The secretary was informed that 
the principal type of gloves in 
which Tunney is interested at this 
time is the boxing variety, but 
members of his staff indicated that 
there is a decided demand also 
for the reading, running and | 
motoring gloves included in the 
wardrobe. 

Inasmuch as wood chopping is 
not being indulged in by the | 
present champion, as was the case 
with the former champion, this 
type of glove was omitted, but 
special attention was given to the 
designs for reading and lecturing. 











aims. 


At a meeting of the New Bed- 
ford Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the following statement was 


given out on behalf of President John 
Sullivan: 

“Mr. Sullivan says he does not feel 
at liberty to make any statement what- 
ever until he has communicated with 


the State Board.” 
\t the meeting of the textile coun- 
cil Monday night it was voted to sub- 


mit the proposition of arbitrating the 


present strike to the various unions 
afhliated with the U. T. W., the 
unions to vote on the proposal by 


Thursday night of this week. 


The State Board has already held 
two without making 
much headway, and the next move on 
the part of the board would probably 
be in the nature of 


conterences 


an investigation 


to determine which side is in the 
wrong. 
Last Saturday, New Bedford was 


an armed camp ready to cope with 
the plans of the Textile Mill Com- 
mittees to hold a parade without hav- 
ing received a permit for the event. 
s\dditional police were brought into 
the city, and two batteries of the 
Coast Artillery, Massachusetts Na- 
tional Guard, were held in readiness 
in the event their were 
required. 

At the last minute, leaders of the 
r. M. C. announced that the con- 
templated parade had been postponed 
owing to the wet weather. During 
last week, picketing was held down 
by a change in policy on the part of 
the police authorities, and wholesale 
arrests were made at the mill gates. 
Chief Justice Taft, on being asked 
for a decision on picketing, ruled that 
“Strikers and their sympathizers en- 


services 


gaged in an economic struggle should 
limited to one representative for 
each point of ingress and egress.” 
*Frisbie & Stansfield Knitting Co., 
Utica, N. Y. A stockholders meeting 
will be held Aug. 15 for the purpose of 
authorizing the 





dissolution of this com 


pany. 


Arno Pearse Compares 


Mill Conditions New 
and Old England 


That the present unfavorable situa- 
tion in the cotton industry is inter- 
national in scope, and not peculiar to 
New England or to American mills in 
general, was emphasized by Arno S. 
Pearse, secretary of the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
and Manufacturer’s Associations, 
Manchester, Eng., in an address at a 
luncheon tendered to him in Boston 
Tuesday by directors of the National 
Association Cotton Manufac- 
turers. 

Wages paid in the cotton industry 
in England are less than half those 
paid in New England mills, and some 
of those paid on the Continent are 
even lower, according to a comparison 
made of figures for England and 
Europe reported by Mr. Pearse. 


Cotton in 


of 


He declared that conditions in New 
England are similar to those in Lan- 
cashire, England, which he described 
as being the worst of all. Among the 
reasons for the situation in England, 
he went on, is the competition of the 
Far East where in most cases mills 
are operated 20 hours per day and 
where in China, Japan and India, 9,- 
225,000 new spindles had been added 
in the last These 9,225,000 
spindles, he explained, may be con- 
sidered the equivalent of Lancashire’s 
total of 27,000,000 as they are being 
operated 20 hours daily. 

Mr. Pearse described the financial 
position of the Lancashire mills and 
their technical equipment. He expres- 
sed the opinion that sounder conditions 
can be brought about through amalga- 
mation after the writing off of the 
major portion of the mill debts. “At 
present”, he continued, “the slaughter- 
ing of yarns below cost by many Lan- 
cashire mills makes bad 
throughout the world.” 


15 years. 


business 


In England, unlike in the United 
States, manufacturers here explained, 
it has been customary at times in the 
past to sell partially paid up stock, the 
mill reserving the right to call on the 
shareholders up to a certain specified 
amount should they want additional 
capital. According to the Te-tile 
VWercury of Manchester, England, it is 
computed that in the last seven years 
calls on shareholders made by Lan- 
cashire cotton spinning concerns have 
realized upwards of $87,000,000. In 
the first four months of this year 45 
mills have called a total of $9,750,000, 
where last year 89 companies called 
upon their shareholders to 
$21,000,000. 

Mr. Pearse spoke of the falling-off 
in staple strength and length of 
American cotton. He cited the activi- 
ties of the Egyptian Department of 
Agriculture which has an extensive 
seed raising and seed distribution sec- 
tion at work on helping to improve 
the quality of the crop in Egypt. 


provide 


The cotton museum of Cairo was 
held up by the speaker as worthy of 
emulation. He that, as 


Boston is one of the important seats 


suggested 
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of learning and the “pioneer of the 
cotton industry,” perhaps Boston 
might see fit to instal such a cotton 
museum which would be of great edu- 
cational value. 


Figures on Cottons and Woolens 
for 1928 Close to 1927 


The following tables give the record 
of the first six months of 1928 for 
import and export of cotton and its 
manufactures and import of wool and 
its manufactures, with figures for 1927 
for comparison: 

EXPORTS OF COTTON AND COTTON 


MANUFACTURES 
Six Months Ended June 


1927 1928 
Raw cotton, including linters, 5,221,360 3,524,302 


bales 
Cotton manufactures, total 
Cotton cloths, total, sq. yds 
Cotton cloths 


. $377,380,162 $371,611,411 

63,392,285 65,617,547 
. 277,787,195 251,951,346 
.. $36,162,742 $37,638,252 
















Tire fabrics, sq. yds 1,707,131 3,288,498 
Tire fabrics $533,093 $1,274,847 
Cotton duck, sq. yds 7,931,828 7,286,230 
Cotton duck $2,431,227 $2,473,992 
Other cotton cloths, unbleached, 

sq. yds ; . 67,815,707 52,726,420 
Unbleached .. $5,874,560 $5,046,494 
Bleached, sq. yds 43,152,182 43,254,246 
Bleached $4,774,002 $4,958,043 
Colored, sq. yds 157,180.347 145,395,952 
Colored $22,549,860 $23,884,876 
Cotton varn, thread, etc., carded 

varn, Ibs 8,740,616 6,930,423 
Carded yarn $2,721,643 $2,585,627 
Combed yarn, lbs 5,390,988 6,550,665 
Combed yarn $4,032,847 $5,305,523 
Cotton hosiery, doz. prs 2,463,478 2,147,451 


Cotton hosiery $4,116,290 $3,774,187 


IMPORTS OF COTTON AND COTTON 
MANUFACTURES 
Six Months Ended June 


1928 









Raw cotton, 'bs ,036 973 
Raw cotton ,639 , 473 
Total cotton manufactures 3,085,798 
Total cotton cloth, sq. yds 5,964,118 
Total ectton cloth 9,044 406 


Unbleached, sq. yds ,672 329 










Unbleached $2,785,168 

Bleached, sq. yds 5,219,368 

Bleached $1,099 321 

Colored, sq. yds 13,420,576 15,833. 
Colored $4,390,740 $4 887,734 
Cotton gloves, doz. prs 22,130 976 ,388 
Cotton gloves $2.058,681 $3,194,190 
Cotton hosiery, doz. prs 261,235 375,115 
Cotton hosiery $964,600 $1,321,471 


IMPORTS OF WOOL AND MANUFACTURES 
Six Months Ended June 

1927 1928 
159,967,962 140,715,143 
71,786,459 73,016,038 
9,681,271 11,596,502 
76,901,572 54,392,820 
1,598,660 1,709,783 
$5,791,125 $8,735,390 
13,284,665 19,380,628 
165,086 145,057 
254 820 211,897 
$29,135,675 $29,210,372 
5,873,343 5,006,875 
$11,658,990 $9,748,908 
1,567,294 1,646,964 
$10,295,230 $10,691,907 
107,793 107 ,062 
EB $913,200 $872,344 


Raw wool, total, lbs 

( ‘arpet wool, Ibs 

Clothing wool, Ibs 
Combing wool, Ibs. 
Mohair, alpaca, etc., Ibs 
Wool, semi-manufactures, total 
Rags, noils, and waste, lbs 
Yarn. Ibs 

Yarn 

Wool manufactures, total 
Woven fabrics of wool, Ibs 
Woven fabrics of wool 
Carpets, sq. yds 

Carpets 

Wool hosiery, doz. prs 
Wool hosiery 








Secretary Hester’s Figures on 
Cotton Carry-Over 

Secretary Hester’s cotton figures as 
given in a telegram from New Orleans 
to the New York Cotton Exchange, 
follow: “Cotton crop of 1927-1928— 
Secretary Hester has issued the fol- 
lowing items in reference to the com- 
mercial crop of the U. S. for 1927- 
1928. 

“Commercial crop this year 14,443, 
934, last year 19,205,929. 


= 


“World’s consumption of Americat 
cotton including linters this year I5,- 
838,000; last vear 17,368,000. 

“Consumption lint cotton this year 
14,896,000, last year 16,315,000. 


“Carried over close season this year 


total 5,298,000, last year 7,298,600." 
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Easton Absorbs Bronx Co. 


Merger Locates in South as Harts- 
ville Print & Dye Works 

The Bronx Co., Inc., one of the 
oldest finishing and printing works in 
the country, located in upper New 
York City has been sold to the inter- 
ests behind the Easton ( Pa.) Finish- 
ing Co. and will be combined with 
them in a new plant at Hartsville, 
S. C., under the title Hartsville Print 
and Dye Works. <A _ new plant to 
cover 80,000 square feet has already 
been contracted for and will be erected 
at once by Robert & Co., engineers of 
Atlanta, Ga. Cooperation of the 
Carolina Power & Light Co. aided 
decision regarding location. 

The acquisition of the Bronx Co. 
with its equipment and _ personnel 
promises a finishing and job printing 
plant of high excellence. Hartsville is 
on the trunk lines of the Seaboard 
and Atlantic Coast railways with daily 
service to Norfolk for reshipping by 
water to the East. One of the largest 
substations of the Carolina Power & 
Light Co. is located there. An abund- 
ant supply of water is assured from 
artesian wells and it is so clear and 
soft that correction and filtration are 
twelve-inch 


unnecessary. A pipe 
brings to the surface 600 gallons a 
minute of water showing less than 


~ hardness. 

‘The Bronx Co. was founded in 1822 

; James Bolton and has been in the 
nes of the same family ever since. 
Increasing costs of operation due to 
location have lately offset its other 
advantages. William H. Bolton, presi- 
dent of the Bronx Co., Inc., is to serve 
as a director of the new company. 
Samuel L. Hayes, superintendent of 
the Bronx Co., becomes general super- 
intendent of the Hartsville. He was 
born in Thomasville, Ga., and was 
graduated from the Virginia Military 
Institute, Lexington, Va., in 1909 in 
chemistry and from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston, 
Mass., in 1911 in chemistry. From 
June, 1911, to May, 1917, he was em- 
ployed by the Millville Mfg. Co., Mill- 
ville, N. J., as assistant chemist, then 
chief chemist and in charge of the 
dyeing. From May, 1917, to May, 
1921, he was with the Lanett Bleach- 
ery Dye Works, West Point, Ga., and 
from May, 1921, to July, 1924, with 
the Proximity Print Works, Greens- 
boro, N. C. From July, 1924, to date 
he has been connected with the Bronx 

Inc., and the Bronx Co. 


The officers of the Hartsville Print 
& Dye Works will be as follows: 

Frederick B. Voegeli, president and 
general manager, residing in Harts- 
ville A. L. M. Wiggins,  vice- 
president and financial director, re- 
siding in Hartsville. Robert W. Bole, 
treasurer, in charge of the sales, with 
headquarters in New York. R. A. 
‘erry of Hartsville, secretary. 

William for 13 years 
with the Bronx Co., and Robert 
le, Jr., will be salesmen attached 
' the New York office which will 
ntinue at 320 Broadway. 

Included in the equipment of the 


Charnley, 
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Bronx Co. are five cloth printing 
machines using from one to eight 
colors. In addition to the bleaching 
and finishing processes hitherto done 
by the Easton Co., the Bronx Co. has 
done work in printing and finishing 
rayons, cottons, piece dyes and bleach- 
ing. The Bronx machinery is now 
being moved South, the Easton ma- 
chinery is being installed and soon 
after the turn of the year the full 
capacity of 250,000 yards daily should 
be reached in the new plant. 


Receiver Appointed fie Passaic 
Worsted Spinning Co. 

Involuntary bankruptcy proceedings 
were instituted against the Passaic 
Worsted Spinning Co., Passaic, N. J. 
on Wednesday. At that time it 
came known that William W. Gaunt 
resigned as head of the company on 
July 12 last and that no successor was 
ever appointed. It is understood that 
Charles D. McEvoy, vice-president 
and general manager, has been acting 
head of the business with A. G. P. 
Rigby as treasurer, and Peter Watten, 
secretary and assistant treasurer. The 
plant has been running out material 
in process. 

Stuart Young, of Newark, was ap 
pointed receiver of the business, under 
a bond of $25,000 by Judge Runyon, 
in the U. S. District Court at Newark 


be- 


on Aug. I. 
Cleveland Opens Serges at 
Reductions 

Pincus, Sachs & Co., selling agents 
for the Cleveland Worsted Mills Co., 
opened serges for spring 1929 at 
reductions of 2%c to 10c a yard under 
the last fall list. 


The new Cleveland price list com 
pares as follows with quotations for 
the 
30 €. 0. m.: 


of net 


last two seasons on terms 





Style Wt.-Oz. Spzg 
ae 94-10 $1.16 
3006 10 1.3 

78 914-10 1.4 
BD ccsccce oo we 1 
290 . 10 -10% 3 
312 ‘ --+- 10 -10% 1 
ae .-» 11 -11% a7 
287 . 11%-12 1 
3000 - 12 2 
868 . 814-9 2 
63 a 2 

58 11-1114 2 
310 14 2 


*Temporarily withdrawn; 
+ Discontinued. 


unpriced 


Rosemary Sales Corp. Succeeds 
James L. Wilson & Co. 

The 
mission 


Rosemary Sales Corp., com- 
merchants, announce that it 
has succeeded the firm of James L. 
Wilson & Co. and will continue to 
offer the products of the Rosemary 
Manufacturing Co., Roanoke Mills 
Co. and the Smitherman Cotton Mills. 
The offices of the Rosemary Sales 
Corp. will be located at 48 Leonard 
street until Aug. 18, when they will 
move to 40 Worth street. 


Employ 36 Flax-Pulling Ma- 
chines in Willamette Valley 

Thirty-six flax pulling machines are 
now in operation in the Willamette 
valley in Oregon, doing the work 
previously accomplished by 1,800 men. 


WORLD 


Towel Mills Merger 


West Point and Margerison Con- 
solidate 
Announcement has been made that 
a consolidation had been effected of 
the West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co. and 
W. H. & A. E. Margerison, Jasper 
& Huntington Streets, Philadelphia. 
The following statement was issued 
by the two companies jointly, regard- 

ing the consolidation. 

“The demand for quality merchan- 
dise under the well-known ‘Martex’ 
brand has brought steadily increasing 
sales year by year. Sensing this con- 
tinued growth, we consider ourselves 
fortunate in being able to announce, 
at this time, a consolidation of these 
two high-grade towel manufacturers 

-~Martex and West Point—thus com- 
bining the manufacturing facilities 
of the two leaders in the quality field. 
Both plants will continue to operate 
under their present managements and 
the same high standards of quality. 
With their combined equipment they 
will offer to the trade through pres- 
ent selling organizations of the com- 
panies, a more diversified line. This 
consolidation is effective August 1.” 

Special interest is attached to this 
announcement in view of the promi- 
nent position occupied by both com- 


panies. W. H. & A. E. Margerison 
have been established for 30 years, 
in which time the “Martex” brand of 
towel has become widely known, as 
a high-grade product of quality. The 
mill here operates 400 looms. As 
will be noted from the above official 
statement, both W. H. & A. E. Mar- 
gerison will be identified with the 
management of the plant in Philadel 


phia. This will be operated under the 
name of W. H. & A. E. Margerison 
Division West Point Mig. Co. 
The product will also continue to be 
sold through Walter D. Chase, 
Franklin Street, New York. 
The West Point Mfg. Co. has also 
occupied a prominent position in the 
industry for many 
mills at Lanett, 
Riverview and 
offices at West The pro- 
ducts of addition to 
crash and toweling include sheetings, 
duck, drills, etc., 


ot 


44 


years, 
Langdale, Fairfax, 
Ala., with 


operating 


Shawmut, 
Point, Ga. 
these mills, in 


with a total equip- 


ment, according to the latest Official 
American Textile Directory, 105,504 
spindles and 2,354 looms on their 


various products. The mill at Fair- 
fax is especially devoted to the pro- 
duction of crash and towels, 
ing 1,040 looms. 
these mills is sold through 
ton, & Co., 


operat- 
The product of 
Welling- 


Sears Boston. 


Vancouver Linen Plant to be 
Promoted 

The Pacific Coast Linen Mills Co., 
of Vancouver, Wash., is to receive 
considerable boosting through the local 
Chamber of Commerce. A. J. Berry, 
president of that organization, has ap- 
pointed 35 members to work in con- 
junction with other business men to 
help promote the interests of the linen 
mill in the community. 
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Wool Mill Round Table 





1. How Do Mechanical Conveyors Cut 


Costs in a Blanket Mill? 

—how does American Warehouse, 

Spray, N. C., use material-handl 

ing equipment ? 

July 28 issue of Textile World, page 2 

- What Method Has Been Developed 

for Measuring Quantity of Nap on 

i Flannel? 

ai type of instrument is used 

July 28 issue of Textile World, page 

3. What Are the Advantages of Siem 

Blowing Wool and Worsted Goods? 

how does process differ from 

steaming ? 

July 28 issue of Textile World, page 41) 

4. How Large an Increase in Produe- 

tion per Weaver Can Be Made 

with Automatic Wool Looms? 

what reduction in overhead 

be made? 

July 28 issue of Textile World 

>. How Can Worsted Spinners Show 
More Originality in their Yarn? 
how to help fabric designers? 


(See 


(See 


(See 


can 


(See page 45) 


(See July 28 issue of Textile World, page 4 
6. What Are the Differences Between 
English and Continental Wool 
Carding Systems? 
why are doffers and workers run 
slower on the Continent ? 
(See July 28 issue of Textile World, pag { 
7. What Settings Should Be Used Ses 
Worsted Yarn Clearers? 
—is there a standard yarn diameter 
for each count? 
(See July 21 issue of Textile World, page 
8. Why Are Worsted Serges for Men’: s 


Wear Nearly Always Colored Blue ? 

—how can demand for 

increased ? 

(See July 14 issue of Textile World, page 4 
9. Why Is Good Winding of Rayon 
More Important Than Exact Color 
Matching ? 
what should be 
shade lots? 

July 14 issue of Textile World, page 4 
10. What Should Be Done When There 

Is Difficulty in Removing Vegetable 
Matter from Wool? 
—will a cone duster remove it? 


serges be 


done with off 


(See 


(See July 14 issue of Textile World, pa 8 
1. What Is the First Step in a Safety 
Program for a Mill? 
how can cost of machine guards 
be reduced ? 
(See July 7 issue of Textile World, page 


12. What Are the Tariff Rates on Foreign 
Wool Goods? 


how do wages in United States 
and Europe compare? 

(See July 7 issue of Textile World, page 72) 

13. How Are Shady Wool Goods Pro- 

duced in Weaving? 
what other processes cause shad) 
goods ? 

(See June 30 issue of Textile World, page 49) 


14. Is Mica Ever Used as a Lubricator 

for Worsted Yarn? 

how is a wool broadcloth finished ? 

June 23 of Textile World, 

15. What Weaving Conditions 

Cockles in Finished Goods? 

how does yarn cause them? 

June 9 issue of Textile World, page 

16. What Are the Largest Bobbins and 

Swifts That Should Be Used in 

Winding 150-Denier Rayon? 

how many pounds can one 

tor wind in a day? 

June 16 issue of Textile World, page 45) 

17. How Can Loom Pickers Be Made to 

Last Longer? 

when pickers are worn out what 

uses can be made of them? 

June 16 issue of Textile World, page 49) 

18. What Lubricant Is Used on Camel 
Hair in Yarn Manufacturing? 


(See issue page 67) 


Cause 


(See 


opera 


(See 


(See 


is there any advantage in using 
an alkaline solution? 
(See June 16 issue of Textile World, page 57) 


19. How Do Pick Counters Check Effi- 
ciency of Weavers, Loomfixers, 
and Cloth’ Constructions? 

—what is a frequent cause of broken 
heddles ? 


(See June 9 issue of Textile World, page 34) 


20. Does the Position of the Bobbin on 


a Spindle Affect the Twist? 


—what controls the turns per inch? 


See June 9 issue of Textile World, page 45) 
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Walter F. Wyman, president of the 


Central Maine Power Co., and head of 
the Insull power interests in New Eng- 
land, has been elected president of the 
Androscoggin Mills, cotton goods, Lewis- 
ton, Me 

Walter M. Wellman, president of 
the Erwin Mig Co., Huntsville, 
has been reelected pre sident of the 


Huntsville Chamber of Commerce. 
M. M. Hutchens was re-elected vice 
president Ashford Todd, treasurer, and 


James M. Gill secretary 
Claiburne M. Carr, for a 


number of 


vears president of the Durham Hosiery 
Mills, has left Durham for New York 
where he will represent the company as 
vice-president in charge of sales. Mr 


Carr is succeeded in the management of 


the plant by C. P. Carey, of New York 


and Duluth, Minn. Mr. Carey at one 
time Was treasurer Ol! the company 
Chas. J. Webb, Chas J. Webb & 


Inc 


Co., Philadelphia, received many 


congratulations from his triends on 
July 31, on the celebration of his 
seventieth birthday The occasion was 
marked by a large number of presenta 
tions of floral gifts, from the various con- 
cerns and organizations with which he is 
actively identified 

Henry T. G. Dyson, president and 
treasurer of — the Hudson (Mass ) 
Worsted ( has announced his can- 
didacy the Republican nomination 
for the Massachusetts Senate 


William W. Ollendorff, president and 


treasurer of the Bellingham Woolen Co., 
North Bellingham, Mass., and family, 
are passing their vacation at Harwich- 
port, Mass 

David N. Taft, owner of the Lamb 
Mill, North Oxford, Mass., and the 
Bernon Mill, Oxford, Mass., and fam- 
ilv, are at Megansett, Mass., for the 
remainder of the summer 

Hiram Rivitz, president of the Indus- 
trial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, is 
a patient at Mount Sinai hospital as a 


the 


ling col- 


result of injuries he received when 


automobile in which he was ri 


lided another car 


with 


A. V. Morris, of A. V. Morris & 
Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y., and family, 
are spending the month of August at 


] ake 

D. J. Cosgro, head of the Sangamon 
Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., returned this 
week from an extended sojourn at 
Cranberry Lake in the Adirondacks. 

Julian A. Paillard, vice president of 
the Phoenix Piece Dye Works, Inc., 
Paterson, N. J., with Mrs. Paillard, 


Saratoga 


has gone to Europe to visit the silk 
manutacturing centers of France. 
R. N. Russell, vice president of the 


Silk Mills, 


elected a 


Inc., Gloversville, 
director of 


that 


Superior 
N. ¥ 


Fulton County 


was the 


rust Co. of city 


C. K. Rogers, vice president of the 


Mechanicville (N. Y.) Knitting Co., has 
returned to his duties following several 
weeks’ vacation at Brant Lake in the 


Adirondacks 


Alex L. Luria, vice president of the 
Co., Reading, Pa., sailed 
this week from New York for a month's 
England, 
Germany, 


Sylva Knitting 
rough Europe, visiting 
Czecho-Slovakia, 

and Italy. 


trip th 
Poland, 


I 
i rance 


Frederick W. Thomas, treasurer and 
agent of the Pemaquid Mills, cotton 
goods, New Bedford, Mass., has ten- 
dered his resignation to become associated 
with Homer Loring, Boston banker, in 
the latter’s effort to reorganize a 
group of Fall River cotton mills. Mr. 
Thomas was graduated from Brown Uni- 


versity in 1918, got his first textile ex- 
perience at the Nashawena Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., was later with Saco- 


Lowell Shops, the Natick (R. I.) Mill, 
the Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co., North 
Adams, Mass., and went to the Pemaquid 
from the Gluck Mill, Anderson, S. C. 


Aaron Hornberger, treasurer of 
Mohnton (Pa.) Knitting Mills, with 
his family is spending a two weeks’ 


South Carolina. 


Joseph H. Zens, who recently an- 
nounced his resignation as general man- 


vacation in 


ager and_ secretary-treasurer of the 
United Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., plans to take a long vacation 


before resuming his connection with the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Hosiery Co. 


Frank A. Cogswell, former secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the Belle Vue 
Mills, Clinton, Mass., 
Worcester, Mass., 
cepted a position. 


moved to 
has 


has 
where he ac- 
C. Frederick Butterworth, assistant 
treasurer of the Draper Corp., Hope- 
and Mrs. Butterworth, have 


dale, Mass., 
returned from a two weeks’ vacation at 
Beach, Me. 


York 

J. H. Reaney, general manager of the 
Union Mills., Inc., St. Johnsville, N. Y., 
and family, are passing the summer at 
their cottage at Canada Lake. 


E. F. Quittner, S. B. & B. W. Fleish- 

Inc., Philadelphia, won his second 
Shawnee medal recently in the qualifying 
round of the annual midsummer invita- 
tion tournament for the Buckwood 
the Shawnee Country Club 


er, 


trophy at 
course. 


Ernest Bromley has resigned as agent 
of the Whitman Mill, cotton goods, New 
Bedford, Mass. A financial reorganiza- 
tion of the Whitman Mill is pending and 
in tendering his resignation Mr. Bromley 
expressed the hope that his action would 
trend to simplify the problem. He was 
with the Dartmouth Mill, New Bedford, 
for about six months prior to going with 
the Whitman, and previously had been 
superintendent of the Waypoysett Mfg. 
Co. Central Falls, R. I., for some 
years. 


27 
ae 


L. M. Forkell, for the last two years 
secretary and treasurer of the National 
Association of Window Shade Manu- 
facturers, has resigned, effective Sept. 1. 
Prior to this, Mr. Forkell represented 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., in 
Chicago. 

Howell Mfg. Co., Cherryville, N. C., 
at the annual stockholders meeting 
elected directors for the coming year, as 
follows: D. E. Rhyne, W. B. Rhyne, 
P. C. Rhyne, E. P. Rhyne, and T. A. 
Ballard; who elected officers, as follows: 
D. E. Rhyne, president; P. C. Rhyne, 
vice-president, and W. B. Rhyne, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Hartley Berry, manager of the Till- 
sonburg branch of the Dominion Linens, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., has been given the 
position of head salesman with the same 
company, as the Tillsonburg branch is 
being closed. 

J. E. Woodruff is now sales manager 
of the mills of F. C. Huyck & Sons, 
Albany, . Y. 

Philip Dana has been appointed a 
director of the Lockwood Co., Water- 
ville, Me., to succeed R. W. Dunn, who 
recently died. 

Howard A. Morrill has accepted the 
position as assistant to the agent of the 
Postex Cotton Mills, Post, Tex. 

T. R. Sarnee has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the Banning (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills. 
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Commission Throwsters’ Division, 


Joint Meeting of all Sections, Delawz 


Silk Association of America, Annual 
ire-Water-Gap, Pa. Aug. 11, 1928. 


Woolen Overseers Association of Eastern Maine and the Maine Unit of 


the National Association of Textile 


Dyers and Finishers, Annual Meeting 


and Field Day, Newport, Maine, Aug. 18, 1928. 
Boston Wool Trade Association, Annual Outing, Andover Country Club, 


Shawsheen Village, Mass., Aug. 


Dyers, Bleachers and 


22, 1928. 
Finishers Division, 


Southern Textile Association, 


Fall Meeting, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Sept. 15, 1928 
American Chemical Society, Fall Meeting, Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 10-15, 


1928 


Spinners Division, Southern Textile Association, Regular Meeting. 


to be announced.) 


(Date 


Committee D-13, A. S. T. M., Fall Meeting, Washington, D. C., Oct. 10-11, 


1928. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 


1928. 
Textile Division, 
National Meeting, Greenville, S. C., 


American Society of Mechanical 


Engineers, Second 


Oct. 17, 1928. 


Southern Textile Association, Semi-annual Meeting, Greenville, S. C., 


Oct. 19, 1928. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, Copley- 


Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., Oct. 


24- 


25, 1928. 


ws 


Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., Nov. 14-16, 1928. 
Power and Mechanical Engineering Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 


New York City, Dec. 3-8, 1928. 


Silk Association of America, 57th Annual Dinner, New York City, Jan. 17, 


1929, 


Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 15-19, 


1929. 


Twelfth Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Central Palace, New 


York City, May 6-11, 1929. 





G. W. Lloyd has been appointed 
superintendent at the Slane Hosiery 
Mills, High Point, N. C., to succeed 
B. C. Freeland, who recently resigned 


O. A. Parsley, is now superintendent 


of the Bellevue Mfg. Co., Hillsboro, 
Noes 
F. L. Holland has been appointed 


superintendent of the United Mills Co. 
Mortimer, N. C., succeeding J. T. Jor- 
dan, who recently resigned. 


W. E. Merritt is superintendent of 
the Renfro Hosiery Mills Co., Mt. Airy 
N..«. 

N. C. Teague is superintendent of 
the Fibre Mfg. Co., Newton, N. C., suc- 


ceeding B. L. Ledwell, who recently re 
signed. 


F. D. Webster is now superintendent 
at the West Knitting Corp., Wadesboro, 
B. 4S 

J. H. Mayes has been appointed 
superintendent of the newly organized 
Tifton (Ga.) Cotton Mills, Tifton, Ga. 


Markam Mayes has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Fitzgerald (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. 


Howard A. Emsley, superintendent 
of the Wuskanut Mills, Inc., Farnums 
ville, Mass., and Mrs. Emsley, are pass- 
ing their vacation at Kennebunk, Me. 


Allen Smith, superintendent of the 
Millbury (Mass.) Spinning Co., Inc., 
and Mrs. Smith are passing their vaca 
tion on a motor trip to Niagara Falls 
and Canada. 


Edward C. Richard, superintendent of 
the Westboro (Mass. Weaving Co., is 
spending his vacation with his family at 
Nantasket Beach, Mass. 


Robert Stewart, superintendent of 
the Lonsdale and Ashton plants of the 
Lonsdale (R. I.) Co., and his son, Wal- 
ter Stewart, assistant superintendent of 
the Blackstone ( Mass.) plant of the same 
company, are touring Nova Scotia. 


W. A. Smith, formerly of Oxford, 
Ala., now holds the position of overseer 
of carding and spinning at the Micholas 
Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala. 


J. W. Kirksey, formerly overseer of 
carding in Mill No. 2 of the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C., has ac- 
cepted a similar position with Mill No. 1 
of the same company, succeeding J. L. 
Brannon, who resigned. J. L. Quick 
has been made day overseer of carding 
at Mill No. 2. 


James Matteson, former overseer of 
carding at the Rochdale (Mass.) mills 
of the American Woolen Co., has ac- 
cepted a position in Keene, N. H. 


Frank Mulvey, overseer of the card- 
ing department at the Palmer mill of 
the Otis Co., Three Rivers, Mass., 
where he was employed for 14 years, 
has resigned. 


Clifford Mongeon has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of dressing for the 
Pentucket Mills, Haverhill, Mass. 


F. J. Hunter has tendered his resiz- 
nation as weaving overseer at the Red 
River Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C 
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The Man with an Engineering and Scientific Background 


Is a Valuable Asset to His Industry 


A Review of the Technical Training and 





Business Opportunities of the Textile Engineer 
By Herbert J. Ball* 


HIS is the age of the techni- 

cally trained man in industry 

and business. One has only 

to review the changes and 
progress which have been recorded 
since the opening year of this century 
to realize most forcefully the full pur- 
port of this statement. What a re- 
markable array of outstanding 
achievements this calls to mind. Space 
does not permit a complete chronicle 
of them, but a few of the major ac- 
complishments in our basis industries 
must be mentioned. 


Scientific Progress 

In the field of communication these 
vears have brought greater perfection 
of the telephone and telegraph, the de- 
velopment and widely spreading use 
ot the radio, the transoceanic radio 
telephone, and now television. Im- 
proved designs of the internal com- 
bustion engine have radically changed 
our conception of distance, time, and 
space; and today we find the gasoline 
engine harnessed to supply power not 
only for innumerable purposes in in- 
dustry and agriculture, but for trans- 
portation by land, water, and_ air. 
lurning to other means of generating 
power, this same period has witnessed 
such changes in the design, size, and 
efficiency of power plants, steam and 
hydraulic, that the lowered cost of 
electricity has enormously broadened 
its use and made it indispensable in 
the home as well as the factory. 

Those who are familiar with the 
intimate details of manufacturing 
processes in every line, could tell ot 
the methods, instruments, and mach- 
ines which have been developed 
whereby a degree of control over 
those processes and their products has 
been obtained more scientific, more 
exact, and far finer than was ever 
known before. And in the field of 
distribution and in the realm of man- 
agement, who is not aware of those 
iundamental changes which are now 
taking place because of the application 
of the same scientific principles and 
methods to the solution of the 
problems peculiar to these phases of 
business 

So one might continue to cite in- 
numerable illustrations of a similar 
sort if that were the purpose of this 
paper; but it is not. Merely enough 
of well-known outstanding facts have 
been mentioned to show clearly the in- 
valuable part which science, and engi- 
heering in particular, has contributed 
to this period of progress. 

Motives for Progress 
\Vhat are the fundamental motives 
ch underlie this constant demand 


‘rofessor in charge of the Department of 

Engineering at Lowell Textile 

tute, Lowell. Mass. Article is reprinted 
Quarterly Bulletin of the Institute. 


for progress? And upon whom does 
the solution of the consequent prob- 
lems fall? The answer to these ques- 
tions should be given thoughtful atten- 
tion by every young man who in these 
days is making preparation for his 
business career. The very laudable de- 
sire to render greater service, the ever- 
present and powerful urge of competi- 
tion, the impelling and practical neces- 
sity for lowering costs of production, 
the development of new uses for a 
product or of new sources of raw 
materials, and the economic advan- 
tages of standardization or of substi- 
tution are just a few of the closely 
intertwined motives which constantly 
force changes upon every industry. 


It is to the technically trained man, 
the man with an engineering and 
scientific background, that industry to- 
day is turning for assistance in solving 
the complex problems that are continu- 
ally arising. The textile industry is 
no exception to this rule of progress, 
and, although at first it was somewhat 
slower than other industries to appre 
ciate and use the services of such men, 
it has now come to recognize the full 
worth of the Textile Engineer. 

Textile Engineer Defined 

Who is a Textile Engineer, and 
wherein does his equipment differ 
from that of anyone else, are questions 
which may well be asked. A Textile 
Engineer is one whose basic training 
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Chart Showing 
The Technical Training and Business Opportunities 
of a Textile Engineer 


ENGINEERING 
GROUP 


Textile Mechanics Engineering 
and 

Design Analysis, matics Statics Drawing 

Cotton Woolen Mechanical 

Physics 

M'f'g. u't'g Laboratory 
Steam 

Engineering 


Mill Power 
i Plants 


Textile 


Engineer 


ALLIED TELTILE 


Associations and Institutes 
Branches of Governmont Service 
Commission and Selling Houses 
Fire and Liability Insurance Cos 
Industrial Engineers 
Mechanioal Departments of 
Textile Mille 
Mill Engineers and Contractors 
Mill Supply and Equipment Houses 
Paper Manufacturers 
Researoh and Testing Concerns 
Textile Machinery Builders 
Textile Publishers 
Tire Manufacturers and other 


Users of Textile Materials 
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open in this field are too 
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has been in engineering and the funda- 
mental sciences upon which it rests, 
but to which has been added a very 
thorough knowledge and understand- 
ing of the raw materials, processes 
and machines peculiar to textile manu- 
facturing. It is this equipment which 
causes him to approach textile prob 
from the standpoint, 
and to decide them, not on a rule-of- 
thumb or empirical basis, but upon the 
basis of clearly established laws, facts, 
and principles. And should the re 
quired data be missing or incomplete, 
his analytically trained mind and his 
knowledge of methods of research will 
disclose where or how the gap may be 
filled. Phis 
brings to the industry 

foundation 
advancement 


lems scientific 


which he 
the 
its 


contribution 
furnishes 
upon 

and 
rests, and is a very similar contribu- 
tion to that which other engineers with 
different designations are making to 
their respective fields of industry, art, 
and science. 


scientific 
future 


which 


progress 


The young man who is desirous of 
obtaining the training requisite for a 
Textile Engineer can hardly hope to 
acquire it solely by mill experience. 
This process is a long and tedious one 
at best and even then there is no as- 
surance of its continuity nor that at 
the completion of the apprentice period 
the desired results will have been at- 
tained. Since industry today has come 
to recognize the college as the training 
school for its future executives, it 
would seem therefore that he should 
turn to the textile school or college 
where prescribed courses of study may 
be found which embody these requis- 
ites. By pursuing there a four-year 
course of study, following a_ high 
school education, it is possible to se 
cure in the shortest practical time a 
thorough grounding in the engineer- 
ing sciences and the textile processes. 

Engineering Training 

The accompanying chart has been 
prepared to make it easy to visualize 
the most important elements which 
should be comprised in the technical 
training of a Textile Engineer and 
also to set forth some of his business 
opportunities. It has been prepared 
from the curriculum of the Textile 
Engineering course as now given at 
the Lowell Textile Institute. It is in- 
teresting to know that this course was 
originally started in response to a very 
definite demand from the industry for 
such men. It has been changed and 
improved since its inception to keep 
pace with modern demands, and in its 
present form represents the result of 
over twenty years of experience. In 
this period it has grown to be one of 
the largest at the Institute. 

The upper half of the diagram con- 
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tains a list of most of the subjects, as 
now given, arranged in certain natural 
the 


and the 


groups, the textile, engineering, 


the 
The space taken up by each is not to 


business, general group. 
be considered in any way as indicative 
ot either the importance of the sub- 
ject or the time devoted to it. Each 
one plays the part for which it is in 
tended and in 
doing so helps to develop his latent 
abilities, to his 
knowledge, to produce a 
broadly trained Textile Engineer. 
The engineering group of studies, 
the backbone of the 
course, is the one which provides the 


in the man’s training, 
increase Store ol 


and finally 


which forms 
knowledge in the fundamental sciences 
upon which all manufacturing largely 
rests. They are of great importance 
further in inculcating systematic and 
in de 


orderly habits of thought, and 


veloping analytical and reasoning 


power. This group is powertully sup 
ported in its objectives by the textile 
group, a list of studies comprising 
the major textile processes and opera 
tions and in which are given thorough 


and technical instruction in the theory 


and practice of yarn and fabric pro 
duction. One finds in the modern 
business establishment of today a 


highly developed organization with its 
departmentalization, its fine division ot 
duties and responsibilities, its intimate 
and 


control of productive 


particularly the 


activity, 
keen competition 
among the personnel for positions ot 
honor, power, and financial reward. It 


would seem that the Textile Enginee1 
who hopes to make 


should at 


a place for him 
least be 
principles by which business is man 


seli aware ot those 
aged and conducted; hence, the inclu- 
the group. By the 
same token and still further to round 
out and broaden his viewpoint there 


sion of business 


are included other subjects in the gen 
eral group which are deemed essential 
to the training of the Bachelor of Tex- 
tile Engineering. 
Business Opportunities 

The question as to whether a 
course of this character is productive 
[ practical and useful type of 
engineer who can stand up under the 


ot 2 


stress of business is answered best by 
reference to the half of the 
This is a compilation, 
which does not pretend to be com- 
plete, of 


lower 
same chart. 
the business opportunities 
which are open to the Textile Engi 
neer.- It has drawn the 
list of which have ab 
the engineering 
Lowell Textile 
vears \ 


been from 


actual firms 
sf yrbed 
the 


past 


graduates of 
Institute in the 
careful, thoughtful 
study of the list must certainly con 
vince the 
extent of fields which 
\s has stated 
course out of 
with 


the reader of remarkable 
the 


been 


are open. 
previously this 
an actual demand 
a technical and textile 
training and it is interesting to record 


grew 


for men 


that the demand has steadily and con 
stantly increased and at the present 
writing seems to give clear indication 
of being in excess of the supply. 

In the first under the title 
of Textile Manufacturing 


column 
reference 
will be found to practically every im 
portant fiber for the 


which is used 
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manufacture of yarns and_ fabrics. 
In other words the entire textile 
manufacturing industry finds a use 


and a need for a Textile Engineer. 
The methods of manipulation of fibers 
are all so similar in their general 
characteristics that a thorough knowl- 
edge of the cotton, wool, and worsted 
processes seems to offer such adequate 
equipment that he assimilate 
quickly those lesser differences which 
he finds in the processing of other 
fibers. 


can 


[f one will really inquire into 
the infinitely varied uses, common and 
unusual, to which textiles are now put, 
and will realize the enormous quan- 
tities which are being consumed daily 
throughout the world, if one will also 
remember that the textile industry is 
the third or fourth largest 
in our own country, then a better con- 
ception will be obtained of the true 
scope of the opportunities which seem 


rated as 


to be stated so briefly under the above 
heading. 
Other Than Textile 

The title, Allied Textile, used for 
the second column is intended to desig- 
nate those fields of business activity 
which do not involve the direct manu- 
facture of textiles but to which a tex 
tile knowledge is essential. This huge 
textile industry must be supplied, for 
example, with properly designed ma- 
and equipment, with supplies 
of almost infinite variety, and with 
equally numerous services of an indis 


chinery 


pensable sort. Here also in this list 
will be found only a mere mention of 
just a few of those other industries, 
in themselves large, which use finished 
textile products as raw materials, but 
upon the properties and qualities of 
which rest the success of their own 
manufacturing processes. The Tex- 
tile Engineer finds many demands for 
his services from this Allied Textile 
field alone. 

The third title, Engineering and 
General, has been used to describe an 
equally broad classification of busi- 
ness opportunities. The training of 
the Textile Engineer as described 
above has proved to be so fundamental 
that graduates whose final inclinations 
have been towards engineering rather 
than textiles have found ample oppor- 
tunities for their services in strictly 
engineering lines. This is such a wide 
field in itself that it is out of the 
question to attempt to list the possible 
occupations in this paper. Let it 
suffice to say that practical experience 
shows that Textile Engineers have 
entered the field of general business, 
the profession of teaching, and are 
serving in the capacity of mechanical. 
electrical, industrial, and re 
search engineers in many industries 
other than textile. 

Surely Textile Engineering presents 
an opportunity which should challenge 
the full capabilities of any young man 


sales, 


of latent ability and promise. 


Keeping Up Interest in Safety 





Organization of Safety Committees— 
Making Bulletin Boards Interesting 
By C. W. Price 


N practically every company which 

has done successful safety work it 
has been found that the most success- 
ful method of maintaining interest on 
the part of workmen has been to give 
them some responsibility, some active 
part in helping to make their depart- 
ment his accom- 
plished by organizing what is known 
as workmen’s safety committees. In 
a large plant a small committee should 
be appointed in each department. In 
a small company one safety committee 
should be appointed for the entire 
plant. 

Organizing Safety Committees 

The effectiveness of safety com- 
mittee meetings depends largely on the 
foreman. The. departmental com- 
mittees should always be appointed by 
the foreman and should be carefully 
instructed by him. The members of 
the committee should be assured that 
the foreman appreciates the help 
which they will be able to give him 


safe. has. been 


in weeding out dangerous conditions 
and dangerous practices. The fore- 
man should make it clear that he 
wishes the members of the committee 
to feel perfectly free to offer any 
suggestion which will help to make 
the department safe, and that the more 
suggestions they present the better he 
will like it. It is of 


the utmost im- 
portance in making the committee 
idea a success that the suggestions 


which are approved should be imme- 


diately carried out. Where the sug- 
gestions are not approved the foreman 
should take pains to explain to the 
workmen why they cannot be carried 
out. In this way he will retain their 
confidence. 

It is customary in many plants to 
give the workmen opportunity—on 
company time—to make an inspection 
of the department and to submit to the 
foreman in writing a report of their 
findings. 

A good practice is to appoint the 
members of the workmen’s safety 
committee to serve three or six 
months. In organizing the first com- 
mittee it is desirable to appoint one 
man for one month, one for two, and 
one for three. There will, then, al- 
ways be two experienced men on the 
committee. 

Twenty years’ experience 
workmen's committees 
the following facts: 

(1.) That 90 per cent of the sug- 
gestions made by the safety commit- 
tees are good and are accepted by the 
company. 

(2.) When the members of the 
committee are appointed and begin to 
look for dangerous conditions and 
dangerous practices they learn for the 
first time, what it is difficult to con- 
vince them of by simply telling them, 
that a large percentage of accidents 
cannot be prevented by the company 
but must be prevented by the men 
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themselves. 

(3.) When workmen have served 
on these committees they take a new 
interest in safety and begin to talk 
safety among their fellow workmen; 
this helps to ‘build up a_ lasting 
enthusiasm. 


Make Bulletins Interesting 

From the earliest efforts in accident 
prevention down to the present time 
the bulletin board has played an 
important part in helping to maintain 
interest in safety. In the average 
plant it has been customary to plac 
a bulletin board at the entrance to the 
plant and another at the point wher« 
the men congregate at noon. The 
bulletin board should be well designed 
should have a glass front, should b: 
attractively painted, and equippe 
with a good light. The bulletin boar 
should be made as attractive ani 
interesting as a newspaper. This ca: 
be accomplished through the use 01 
photographs, clippings from news 
papers, official notices and plant new 
items, and an occasional or periodi 
message from the general manager 01 


president. 
In recent years a new use of the 
safety bulletin board has been ce 


veloped. Simple boards are located 
throughout the plant to hold a series 
of large posters, each carrying the 
same hese boards are so 
located that every man in the depart 
ment, from the where he is 
working, can see the poster and read 
the 


message. 
place 


These posters are 
changed twice a month. The 
of making these posters effective is to 
have the messages done in such large 
type that they can easily be read from 
a distance of 50 feet, and especially is 
it important that the message shall 
have a certain clever turn, a certain 
punch, which will instantly catch the 
eye of the workman and grip his 
interest. The technique and the art 
of out-door advertising applies to the 
making of successful safety posters. 

Here are a few sample 
which have proved effective on such 
posters: 

“Better be careful than crippled.” 

“One good leg is worth a whole 
woodpile of crutches.” 
“Ask the man in the hospital what 
he thinks of safety.” 
“His last words 
bunk.’ ” 

Encourage Suggestions 

Plants having house organs or em- 
ployes magazines can utilize these also 
to maintain interest in a safety cam- 
paign with a column, a page, or 
several pages devoted to safety. Such 
a department should publish messages 
from an officer of the company, 
statistical records of the departments 
and of the plant as a whole, and the 
minutes of workmen’s safety com- 
mittee meetings. The publishing 0! 
meritorious suggestions, with — the 
names of the men making them 
others to make sug- 


message. 


secret 


slogans 


were ‘safety is 


encourages 
gestions. 
The cost of maintaining effective 
bulletin boards is small, and 
well-directed effort will go a long wa) 
toward keeping up the interest arouse 
(Continued on page 66) 
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Choosing Correct Bearing, Hanger, Clutch, or Coupling 
Insures Efficiency and Low Maintenance 


Types of Power Transmisson Equipment with 
Which the Plant Engineer Should Be Familiar 


LTHOUGH the extended use 
of electric drive in textile 
mills has considerably _ re- 
duced the amount of shafting 
ind the number of bearings employed 
tor power distribution in those of 
recent construction, line shafts and 
countershafts are still extensively 
used in the older plants, and also in 
some departments for group drives in 
most mills, regardless of the date of 
erection. In view of this, it would 
seem advantageous to devote a little 





Fig. 1. Plain Ring-Oiling Bearing 


time to an examination of the differ- 
ent types of bearings and couplings, 
and see how it may be possible to in- 
crease efficiency and convenience, and 
at the same time reduce maintenance 
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Fig. 2. Bearing with Wick Oiling Device 


charges and fire risks by the use of 
various forms of improved equipment. 


Friction Losses 
While friction losses are undoubt- 
edly high in many cases, there is no 
essential need of it. A properly de- 
signed and carefully erected line-shaft 





Fig. 3. Combined Ring and Wick Oiling 
system with properly adjusted and 
well lubricated bearings should give a 
tull-load efficiency around 85%, which 
is practically what might be expected 
ot electric transmission, assuming cir- 
cuit and motor efficiencies of 95 and 
90%, respectively. 

lhe greatest waste of power, by 

, 1s due to friction at the bearings, 
caused by poor shaft alignment, faulty 

istment and insufficient lubrication 
ot the bearings themselves, with 





By Charles L. Hubbard 





Fig. 4. Typical Roller Bearing 


shafts and hangers too light for their 
work. In the well-designed system of 
mechanical transmission, these sources 
of disturbance have been reduced to 
the lowest terms. Modern hangers, 
with accurately finished bearings and 
automatic lubrication, enable the 
alignment to be correctly established 
and friction losses reduced to a mini- 





Fig. 5. Rolls Slightly Inclined for Equali- 
zation and Alignment 


mum. The general use of split pul- 
leys and of clutches renders any shift- 
ing unnecessary, frequent 
the changes, and permits the use of 
solid-flanged couplings which remain 
undisturbed. Furthermore, modern 
pulleys have reduced the weight about 
one-half, besides increasing the belt 
efficiency at high speeds. 


however 
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Fig 6. Ball Bear- 
ing with Single 
Row of Balls 


Fig. 7. Two Rows 
of Balls, Show- 
ing Cage 


Lining up shafting was discussed in 
detail by the writer in the April 1, 
1926, issue of TEXTILE WorLp, and 
will not be touched upon in the pres- 
ent case. Bearings, hangers, friction- 
clutches, and flexible couplings will be 
described briefly, and suggestions 
given for their selection, application, 
and care. 

Bearings 

Bearings, in general, consist of the 
plain babbitt-lined bearing, roller and 
ball bearings, and certain forms lined 
with anti-friction material which al- 





Fig. 8. 
Standard Hanger 


lows the shaft to run without special 
lubrication used in con- 
nection with line shafting are known 
as “journal” or 
“thrust” 
use, 


Bearings 


“radial” bearings, and 
bearings, according to their 





Fig. 10. Post Hanger 


these the load acts 
the for 
example, the weight of pulleys and 
pull of belts; while with thrust bear- 
ings the load acts parallel with the 
axis of the shaft. In the ordinary 
plain or babbitted bearing, shown in 


In the first of 


at right-angles to axis, as 


Figs. 1, 2, and 3, there is sliding con- 
tact between the shaft and surface of 


the bearing. When in motion, the 


Ball Bearing for Use in Any 





Fig. 9. Typical Hanger for Carrying 


Shaft Bearings 


shaft does not come in contact with 
the metal of the bearing, but 
upon a film of oil, so that the material 
of the lining does not matter so far as 


friction is concerned. 


rests 


In practice, however, bearings of 
this type are lined with a softer metal 
consisting of alloys of tin, antimony, 
lead, copper, and zine in varying pro- 
portions, commonly known as “bab- 
bitt.” If the bearing was of a hard- 
ness approaching that of the shaft, 
abrasion or scoring would take place 
should the oil fail to flow properly or 
the bearing become dry for any other 
reason. When lined with a softer 
material, abrasion is confined to the 
latter; and, should the bearing heat 
sufficiently to melt the lining, it is a 
comparatively simple matter to re- 
place it. Although the babbitting is 
simply a safeguard against injury to 
the shaft, experience has shown that 
bearings lined with high-grade metals 
will usually run from ten to twenty 
times as long as those in which the 
ordinary grades have been used, thus 
greatly reducing the cost of labor and 





Fig. 11. Bracket Hanger 
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The Attilas of the Vegetable Kingdom 





HE plant world has its 


Truly the fungi of “dry rot ” 
Huns — Its Apaches and 


are the Attilas of the vegetable 
its Vandals. There are flow- kingdom. 
ers that trap and kill insects. 
— There are plants that de- Fortunately, fungi destruction 


may be prevented. Creo-pine 


| 
sub-flooring and timbers 


stroy and devour other plants. 
— There are cannibal plants 
treated by the S. W. P. Vac- 


uum pressure process, which 


and vampire plants. 





Master malfeasors of all grow- Illustrating the destructive work of one of first draws out all of the sap 
the many species of fungi. Fruit bodies 
ing parasites from the stand- developing on parts of a floor. and then forces the creosote 
point of the cotton mill owner oil deep into the pores of the 
are the small plants — the wood under pressure, are 
fungi — which live on untreated timbers and cause poison to the fungi. Spores falling on Creo-pine 
practically all of the decay that costs mill owners timbers, do not germinate, because they cannot feed. 
millions each year. Sub-flooring and timbers are Growth is halted. Decay is prevented. The sound 
their favorite food. They find the moist warm air Creo-pine, so carefully milled from selected, felled- 
of the cotton mill ideal for their growth. The alive trees 
fungus destroys by sending tiny tendons into the remains 
pith rays of the wood. These tendons secrete fluids strong 
that make chemical changes in the wood fibres de- and true a 
stroying the sound timber slowly but surely. through (xeo-pine 
the entire es 
Soon the wood fails and another expensive replace- life of the Se ed a 
ment job in subflooring or timbers is necessary. building. —E 
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essening the chance of closing down 
for repairs. 

We see from the above the impor- 
tance of continuous lubrication in 
rder to keep the shaft from coming 
n contact with the lining of the bear- 
ing, and the matter of supplying oil 
automatically is a detail which should 





eel 


Fig 12. Typical Post Hanger 
be carefully considered in making a 
selection. 
Lubricating Plain Bearings 
One of the forms most commonly 
employed makes use of the ring-oil- 





TY 


Fig. 13. Pillow Block with Adjusting 
W edges 


ing principle, and is shown in Fig. 1. 
In this arrangement the oil is con- 
tained in a reservoir beneath the shaft 
and is brought to the top by rings or 
chains hanging loosely upon it. Bear- 
ings of this kind, when put in good 
adjustment, will run for a long time 
without further attention, some makers 
claiming that their products will run 
for three years without opening. In 
general, it is recommended that the 
oil be drawn off and filtered once in 
three to six months. A capillary bear- 
ing, making use of a wick for draw- 
ing the oil up to the shaft, is shown 
in Fig. 2, and a combination of the 





aE 


Fig. 14. Bearing for a Vertical Shaft 
two methods in Fig. 3. Bearings of 
the general type shown in Fig. 2 
siould be inspected occasionally, as 

e wick is liable to become glazed 
nd prevent the free passage of oil 

rough it. 

rhe relation between the diameter 

shaft and length of bearing depends 

m the maximum pressure of the 

i{t against the bearing and the 

eed of rotation. For line shafting 
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Fig. 15. with 


Typical Friction Clutch, 
Pulley 


and general power transmission, with 
speeds of 100 to 300 r.p.m., the ratio 
should be not less than 3 to 1, while 
for speeds of 300 to 400 r.p.m., as 
found in textile mills, a ratio of 4 to 
1 should be used, as bearings of this 
proportion will tend to run cooler and 
require less attention. 
Rolling Contact 

Bearings operating by rolling con- 
tact include both the ball and roller 
type, and have the advantage of 
greatly reduced friction at high speeds 





Fig. 16. Friction Disc Used in Fig. 15 
and under heavy loads, under which 
conditions the reduction may be from 
40 to 60%, as compared with a plain 
bearing operating under the same con- 
dition. With the comparatively low 
speeds and moderate loads, to which 
the average line shafting is subjected, 
the reduction will not be so large when 
compared with modern 
bearings of the best type. 

A typical roller bearing is shown 
in Fig. 4, in which case a hardened 
steel bushing is clamped to the shaft 
and the rollers run in a cage. Care 
must be taken to limit the length of 
the rolls, else there will be a_ten- 
dency to twist slightly and not remain 
exactly parallel with the shaft. When 


self-oiling 
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greater length is required, two cages 
of rolls, similar to that shown in Fig. 
4, may be used. 
in Fig. 5, 


In the bearing shown 
rolls are em- 
ployed, set at an angle with the shaft, 
thus making the latter self-aligning 
and producing an even load distri- 
bution. 

The principle of the ball bearing is 
illustrated in Figs. 6 and 7, the first 
having a single row of balls and the 


two sets of 
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Fig. 17. Clutch of the Finger Type, for 


Connecting Two Shafts 


The balls run 
in cages, which hold them the proper 
distance apart and prevent binding or 
wedging. 


second a double row. 


As with roller bearings, this 
type is made in a great variety of 
forms which less in 
the details of construction, but oper- 


vary more or 
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Fig. 19. 


ate on practically the same general 
principle. The inner sleeve or race- 
way is clamped to the shaft and turns 
with it, while the outer sleeve, while 
being well supported by the hanger or 
standard, is not fastened rigidly, but 
allowed to creep slowly, which tends 
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. 20. Connecting a Head-Shaft with Two Independent Lines of Shafting 
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Fig. 18. Multiple-Disc Clutch for High 


Speeds 


to prevent irregular wearing of both 
the balls and raceway. 

A ball bearing designed to fit any 
hanger frame in general use is shown 
in Fig. 8. Another similar bearing 
for the same general purpose is made 
in halves and is easily applied to line 
shafting already in place. While 
theoretically a rolling contact does not 
require oiling, it is necessary to lubri- 
cate both roller and ball bearings in 
practical operation. These are usually 
packed in vaseline and require clean- 
ing and repacking about 
under average conditions. 

One point in favor of the ball and 
roller bearing and which is of con- 
siderable importance under certain 
conditions is the ease in starting up, 
the friction of rest being but slightly 
more than the friction of motion, 
which is very different from bearings 
having a sliding contact. 


once a year 


In this case 





Method of Connecting an Engine and Head-Shajft 


the shaft ordinarily turns on an oil 
film when in motion, but soon after 
the power is turned off it rests upon 
the bottom of the bearing, so that we 
have metal to metal contact, which 
gives a much higher coefficient of 
friction and requires additional power 
in starting up until there is sufficient 
speed to again form an oil film and 
lift the shaft away from the bearing. 
In case of ball and roller bearings, the 
contact is practically the same whether 
the shaft is at rest or in motion, and 
but little, if extra power is 
quired in starting up. 


any, re- 
Hangers and Supports 

We have thus far considered only 

the bearing itself, but of almost equal 


Farr - Alpaca Com- 
fan y, Holyoke ‘ Massa- 
chusetts. Over 300,000 
feet of Celotex Roof 
Insulation Board — 1s 
used on the roof of this 
textile mill to prevent 
celling condensation. 

Samuel M. Green 
Company, Engineers, 
Springfield, Mass. 

EE. H. Frederu ks, 
Roofing Contractor, 


Holyoke - Mass. 
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arr-Alpaca Mills use Celotex 


to Kliminate 


eiling Condensation 


N the modern textile mills of 

the Farr-Alpaca Company, Hol- 

yoke, Massachusetts, Celotex 
Roof Insulation Board is used to 
prevent damage to roof structures 
and materials caused by condensa- 
tion or ceiling “sweating” ! 

Celotex also shuts out intense 
summer heat in this mill, thus add- 
ing to the comfort of employees 
and enabling them to do_ better 
work. Celotex greatly reduces fuel 
cost during cold weather, as it keeps 
artificial heat from leaking out 
through the roof. 

In many mills Celotex has become 
the accepted material for insulating 
tenter house construction. The ease 
with which Celotex is handled and 
applied means small labor cost. Its 
extremely low heat conductivity 
insures high operating efficiency. 
Insulation Board 


( ‘elotex Roof 


is the only roof insulation made 
from the long tough fibres of cane. 
It is light, easy to handle and 
quickly applied. 


Celotex Roof 
has high 


Insulation Board 
compressive strength; 
compressing less than 114% under 
a load of 720 Ibs. per sq. ft. It 
lends strength and rigidity to wood, 
metal and other 
structures. 


types of roof 
It also protects against 
damage ordinarily caused by “roof 
traffic”. 


Reasonable in its first cost, Celo- 
tex Roof Insulation Board is also 


reasonable in its cost of application. 
It can be applied to any type of roof 
deck and under any type of roof 
covering. 


Write us for the most recent data 
on Celotex for textile mills. Our 
engineers will gladly cooperate with 
you in solving roof insulation prob- 
lems. 


THE CELOTEX CO., Chicago, III. 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
Sales Distributors throughout the World 
In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


ROOF INSULATION 
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importance with this is the hanger, 
bracket, or post, for supporting it. 
These are made in a great variety of 
forms, but only a few typical designs 
can be shown in the present article. 

A common form of hanger is illus- 
trated in Fig. 9, and in this particular 
case is carrying a ball bearing of the 
general type shown in Fig. 8. Rough 
lateral adjustment is secured by means 
of slotted or elongated bolt holes 
where the hanger is attached to the 
ceiling, and finer adjustment, both 
vertically and horizontally, by four 
set-screws which hold the bearing in 


position in the lower part of the 
hanger. As lines of shafting are 


practically never in exact alignment, 
the bearing must be so supported as 
to accommodate itself to any imper- 
fections of this kind by a twisting 
movement which will prevent undue 
binding or friction. In the arrange- 
ment shown in Fig. 9, this is secured 
by giving a spherical form to the ends 
of the supporting set screws and the 
recessed points against which they 
press on the bearings. 

A post hanger, which is frequently 
employed in mills of older construc- 
tion, is illustrated in Fig. 10. In this 
case the bearing is supported on two 
spherical surfaces, one at the top and 
one at the bottom, which rest in the 
ends of adjustable plugs as indicated. 
Vertical adjustment is secured by rais- 
ing and lowering the supporting plugs, 
which are threaded for this purpose, 
and provided with set screws for hold- 
ing them in position when once ad- 
justed. A bracket hanger (Fig. 11) 
is similar to a post hanger except for 


a longer arm. The form shown is 


Cast Iron 





Leather 


Cast Iron’ 
Fig. 22. One Form of Flexible Coupling 


designed for vertical adjustment only, 
while in other cases there is a wide 
range in a horizontal direction, usually 
by means of a slot in the projecting 
arm. <A typical post hanger of the 
ball and socket type is shown in Fig. 
12, and is similar, so far as adjustment 
is concerned, to Fig. ro. 

The sliding wedge adjustment used 
in connection with pillow blocks for 
supporting head-shafts is illustrated 
in Fig. 13, and requires no special 
description, 

The lower end of vertical shafts 
require special bearings for carrying 
the weight of the shaft and pulleys. 
(hese are made in various forms, one 
f which is shown in Fig. 14. Ad- 
justment in any horizontal direction 
s secured by set screws, as indicated 
nthe plan. The shaft runs in a bath 
f oil in a bearing lined with babbitt, 
nd rests on a button of hardened 
teel or bronze. 


Lubrication 
Lubrication is of the greatest im- 
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Fig. 21. Illustrating the Use of the Hollow Shaft or Quill 


portance, as no ordinary type of bear- 
ing can be operated without it. The 
selection of a lubricant depends upon 
the class of work for which it is to 
be used and the type of bearing, and it 


is always well to obtain from the 





Fig. 23. Flexibility Secured by Rubber 


Bushings 


makers detailed information regarding 
the care and lubrication of any par- 
ticular bearing, as requirements vary 
widely with the general construction. 
In selecting a new lubricating oil, it is 
well to that it up to the 
requirements before trying it out un- 
der actual working conditions, as valu- 
able machinery may be injured if it 
does not prove satisfactory. 


see comes 


While self-oiling bearings ordinar- 
ily require but little care and need 
only be filled at infrequent intervals, 
a careful watch should be kept over 
the entire system, and any tendency 
to heating looked after before any 
damage has been done. Even a moder- 
ate amount of heating means waste of 
energy, and higher temperatures may 
cause injury to the bearing or possi- 
ble fire hazards. In departments of 
textile mills where there is much lint, 
the greatest care should be exercised 
in connection with the bearings to 
keep them clean, well oiled, and. in 


yet 





Fig. 24. Coupling Employing Laminated 


Steel Pins 


good adjustment. This is especially 
true in engine-driven plants 
where plain bearings are used enclosed 
in wooden belt shafts where they are 
not easily accessible for attention and 
where flames would be quickly carried 
to other parts of the building. Many 
fires started from over-heated 
bearings under these conditions, and 
it would seem to be good practice to 
use ball or roller bearings for loca- 
tions of this kind, as this would prac- 
tically eliminate the hazard noted. 


older 


have 


Friction Clutches 
Friction clutches have a number of 
important applications where it is 
desired to disconnect a section of line 
shafting at frequent intervals, 
where a water wheel and engine are 


as 


used alternately for driving a factory, 


according to the volume of water 





Fig. 25. 
Coupling Shown in Fig. 24 


High-Speed Design of the 


available, or where certain depart- 
ments of a plant are operated only 
for a part of the day and it is desired 
to cut out all line shafting which is 
not in actual use. 

Another important use of the fric- 
tion clutch, or clutch coupling, is as a 
substitute for the usual tight-and-loose- 
pulley arrangement commonly employ- 
ed for connecting line shafting and 
countershafting with individual 
chines. This device does away with 


ma- 


all shifting of belts, and also elimi- 
nates loose pulleys, which are always 
objectionable, as they are difficult to 
lubricate without throwing oil, and 
also tend to work loose and rattle. 
There are many types of clutches 
upon the market, all of which have 
their respective fields. The 
widely employed are those of 


most 
the 
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finger and friction types, although 
the magnetic clutch is also coming 
into practice where electric installa- 


tion is possible. A typical friction 
clutch is shown in Fig. 15. In this 
design, that portion carrying the 


jaws or clamps is keyed to the shaft 
and revolves with it. The other 
member, or friction disc, is mounted 
on a sleeve, together with the pulley, 
and does not turn unless engaged 
with the clutch. The friction disc is 
shown in detail in Fig. 16, and con- 
sists of an iron framework carrying 
blocks of hard wood with the end of 
the grain exposed. This gives a high 
coefficient of friction with a mini- 
mum of wear. A device of this kind 
takes the place of a loose pulley in 
connection with a machine 


drive. 





Fig. 26. Flexible Coupling of Buffer Type 

The clutch illustrated in Fig. 17 is 
ot the finger type, and is used for 
clamping the ends of two sections of 
line shafting. The 
shown in Fig. 16 is replaced by an 
this c¢ 


friction dise 


iron flange in ase, concentric 
with the shafts. 

\ clutch of the multiple-dise type, 
especially adapted to into 
service at high speed, is shown in 
18. 


throwing 
Fig. This has a comparatively 
large amount of frictional surface for 
absorbing the heat which is generated 


while the pulley is coming up to 
speed. 

Other applications of the clutch 
coupling are shown in Figs. 19, 20, 
and 21. The first of these illustrates 


one method of connecting an engine 
or other prime mover with a head- 
shaft. Fig. 20 shows a_head-shaft 
connected with two independent lines 
of shafting, one on either side, by 
clutches. In Fig. 21, the main pulley 
receiving power from the prime mover 
is mounted on a_ hollow shaft or 
“quill,” through which the line shaft 





Fig. 27. 


Another Design of Buffer 
Coupling 
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passes and on which the quill revolves 


when the former is not in use 


By means of the clutch, the two ¢ 


clamped and revolve together 


reverse use of this arrangement would 
in motion 
and to transmit power from 
the quill and pulley to another line or 
countershait when needed. 


be for the line shaft to be 
normally, 
] 


Flexible Couplings 
While perfect shaft and 
solid couplings are always to be pre- 
ferred, and an effort should be made 
to maintain thi 


alignment 


s condition, there are 
cases where a flexible coupling may be 
employed to advantage. This 
allow a certain amount of play with- 
out producing friction at the bearings 
when the shaft is out of line. 


will 


For ex- 
ample, in a long line of shafting a sag 
may occur at some point near the cen- 
ter, which would require realignment 
for practically half the length of the 
line. A flexible coupling at this point, 
temporarily or 
prevent a 
When 
building begins, it is liable to continue 


either 
will 


repairs 


permanently, 
shut-down 
settling of a 


often tor 


any 
more or less, so that if a line of shaft- 
ing is trued up, the chances are that 
the must 
time to time, while a flexible coupling 


process be repeated from 
will lengthen the periods of alignment 
or provide a 


certain 


permanent remedy in 
cases. 

Typical flexible couplings are shown 
in Figs. 22 to 2 
part 
flexibility is 
special 


7, and are for the most 


self-explanatory. In Fig. 
the 


around 


23, 
use ol 
the 
The coup 
joined by flexible 
pins, made up of layers of sheet steel, 
and the 
parallel to the shaft. For high-speed 
work these pins are placed radially as 
shown in Fig. 25. 


secured by 
bushings 
bolts in one of the flanges 
ling in 


rubber 
Fig. 24 1s 


inserted between flanges 


In some cases it 1s desirable to have 
a slight cushion in the direction of 
drive when starting up a line or heavy 
machine. this 
purpose are gs. 26 and 


~~ 
“/- 


Buffer couplings for 


illustrated in Fi 


Interest in Safety 
(Continued from page 58) 


among workmen at the beginning of 
Many 
spurts of safety activity which result 
in better but 
allowed to 


a campaign companies have 


records, interest is 
out, conditions 
The 
bulletin board can help prevent this 
by supplementing the work of 
men, 


die and 


become as they were betore. 
fore 


workmen’s the 


committee, and 
safety engineer 

The Satety poster should appeal to 
the than to reason. 
Herbert Spencer said that nine-tenths 
of our lives are controlled by emotions 
and one-tenth by 


ciple should be 


emotions rather 


reason. ‘This prin- 


followed in a safety 
poster campaign 

The day of the poster dealing with 
specific hazards is probably past. \ 
poster showing a using a 
little 


does not move the 


man Saw 


without 


guard is of value, 


because it workmen 
to do anything 
To h: 


from them, 


ive continued good results 


posters should be changed 
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frequently. They may be made by 
some person in the plant able to do 
art work, or they may be purchased 


at a low price from one of the several 
poster services. 


Lift Trucks and Platforms 


General Conference Approves Pro- 
ject on Simplification 

A general conference of manu- 
facturers and users of skid platforms 
and lift trucks, hand and power, held 
recently at the Department of Com- 
under the the 
Division of Simplified Practice, ap- 
proved a proposed simplified practice 
recommendation for the dimensions of 
lift trucks and skid platforms. 

The conference passed resolutions 
and 
12”, be adopted for under clearance of 
skid platforms; and that “the mini- 
between runners or 
supports of skids be not less than 29 
inches.” In addition the conference 
went on record as favoring the estab- 
lishment of standard dimensions for 
over-all length and width of skid plat- 
forms, with the proviso that there be 
two standards, one to be such that this 
skid can be placed three 
abreast in a freight car, and the other 
the same length as the first skid but 
twice the width. 


merce, auspices of 


that two standard dimensions, 8” 


mum clearance 


size of 


a stand- 
ard terminology for skid platforms as 
follows: 

Skid Platforms—a_ platform oi 
given size which is mounted on skids 
or legs, and which can be easily moved 


The conference agreed on 


from place to place. 

Skid Stock Boxes—a platform of 
given size, which has closed sides and 
ends, forming the shape of a box and 
which is mounted on skids or legs, so 
that 
Irom place to place. 

Hand Lift Truck—a 3-or 4-wheel 
truck, the upper platform of which is 
adjustable to different heights, this ad- 
justment being made by hand and the 
truck propelled by hand power. 

Power Lift Truck—a 3, 4 or 6 
wheel truck, the platform of which is 


the same can be easily moved 


raised or lowered by power, and the 
truck and load it carries propelled by 
power. 
Reviewed Annually 

This recommendation, subject to ac- 
ceptance on the part ot the interested 
elements of the industry, will become 
effective October 1, 1928. It 
the 
lhe membership of this 


will be 
reviewed annually by Standing 
Committee 
committee is comprised of Robert A. 
J. W. Gerber of 
the Southern Railway; N. C. Damon 
of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Comme ; C. B. Crockett of the 
Society for Electric Development; 
W. A. Meddick of the Lakewood 
Engineering Co.; Walter C. Stuebing 
of The Stuebing Cowan Co.: and 
Edwards L Fozzer 
and Co 

me; 


the Division of Simplified Practice at 


Lesher (chairman); 


Leeds of Leeds, 


Lockwood, who represented 


the conference, stated that the industry 
would be circularized within the near 


future for signed acceptances to the 


He told the con- 
ference that before the recommendation 
would be published by the Department 
of Commerce, at least 8o per cent of 
the interested elements of the industry, 
by volume of annual production, must 


recommendation. 


accept the recommendation in writing. 

In discussing the appointment of the 
Standing Committee, Mr. Lockwood 
pointed out that one of the duties of 
this committee would be to gather data 
from which to determine the adher- 
ence, benefits and necessary facts for 
revision or affirmation. 


Repair-Parts Problem 
Giving the Machine and _ Its 
Builder a Square Deal 


By W. F. 


From whom should the owner of a 
machine obtain repair parts? 

Naturally most of us say from the 
manufacturer of the machine himself, 
for the parts made by him can be 
depended upon to fit properly and 
wear as well as the original. The 
owner can then rest assured that the 
machine will perform as_ well or 
better than when new, all other things 
being equal. 

It is sometimes suggested that at the 
time of purchase of a machine one 
should lay in a sufficient supply of 
extras so as to be prepared in case of 
an emergency. An objection to this 
is that such a suggestion might have a 
tendency to shake the faith of the 
purchaser in the durability of the ma- 
chine. 


Schaphorst 


Unfair to Machinery 
There are times when the owner 
of a machine is in immediate need of 
a simple repair part. It looks so very 
simple that he says to himself, “I can 
make that myself in an hour and save 
five dollars’”—or some such thing. Or, 
neighboring jack-of-all- 
trades-mechanic to make one for him 
at 2 figure.” Right here is 
where serious mistakes are sometimes 
made. The chances are that the part 
will not fit properly. As a result the 
machine gives efficient service, 
its impaired, and the 
chances are that the reputation of the 

manufacturer will be injured. 


he hires a 


“low 


less 
usefulness is 


Take again, for example, a_ thing 
that is as simple as a brass bushing 
appears to be. Many mechanics think 
they can make bushings that are 
equal to those made by the manufac- 
turer himself, but the truth is that 
they cannot. The manufacture of 
oft finished bronze bearings and bush- 
ings is a job for the specialized manu- 
facturer. Many years of experience, 
and much skill are required to make 
them right. The same is true of many 
ether machine parts made of special 
alloys. I dare say that 99 times in 
100, in this day of special metals, the 
home-made product is made of the 
wrong material. 

The manufacturer has expended 
his money and much brain power in 
perfecting the machine. He has gone 
through that trying period common to 
most manufacturers 
something 


when 
the 


placing 
To 


new on market. 
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have his machine treated in this 


manner is unfair. 


Junking Old Machines 

[ have little sympathy for the manu- 
facturer who loses patronage because 
he refuses to sell repair parts for his 
machine to only those who bought of 
him direct, as some do. It seems that 
he hopes by this means to get rid of 
his old machines much more quickly, 
and by having the market rid of them, 
expects to have a larger field for new 
machines. If he wants all his old ma- 
chines to be junked, I think the proper 
thing for him to do is to buy them 
up and do the junking himself. Such 
a policy should help very much to 
popularize his machines and his com- 
pany, and would probably result in a 
much greater volume of business for 
him. 

Some merchants cater to every 
whim of their customers. By so doing 
they have built up immense and profit- 
able businesses. While there is a 
difference between merchandising and 
manufacturing, the outcome is very 
much the same nevertheless. I cannot 
see why manufacturers cannot profit- 
ably pursue the same policy. 


Pipe Corroston 

Drain Tests Disclose Dangerous 
Condition of Sprinkler Mains 

For several years, drain tests at the 

Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, 

at Manchester, New Hampshire, have 

showed that two supposedly 4-inch 


Cross Sections of Corroded Pipes 


underground pipes supplying risers in 
adjoining buildings were somewhat, 
though not dangerously, corroded or 
otherwise obstructed. 

A recent test, however, showed 
greater obstruction. With a flow of 
only a few hundred gallons, the pres- 
sure dropped from 56 to 11 pounds, 
indicating that the 
quantity of water were 
adequate for the sprinklers. 

One Sunday, while the plant was 
idle, one of the pipes was dug up and 
found to be only 3% inch and so 
badly corroded that the waterway was 
less than 1% inches. A new six-inch 
pipe was then put in. 


and 
in- 


pressure 
both 


The following 
Sunday the same change was made at 
the other connection. New tests show 
a drop of only three pounds and in- 
dicate that ample water at 
pressure is available. 


good 


To detect a condition such as this 
by drain tests before fire comes is bet- 
ter than to wait to let fire disclose it.— 
Factory Mutual Record. 


Fainer Knitting Mills, Ltd., Montreal 
Que., Canada, are now in operation in 
their new quarters at 486 St. Catherine 
St. W. 
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Locking Winder Bobbin 


Lock Prevents Silk and Rayon 
Bobbins Slipping 

An arrangement for locking bob- 
bins to the spindles of silk and rayon 
winding machines has been developed 
and patented by Oliver K. Smith, 371 
Waltham St., West Newton, Mass. 
The lock prevents the bobbin slipping 
on the spindle and yet makes placing 
of the bobbin on the spindle a very 
simple matter. Time is saved by the 
fact that no nut is required to secure 
the bobbin and that no slipping of the 
bobbin due to weakened springs can 
cause yarn to ride up over the side 
of the bobbin head. The latter feat- 
ure prevents also, of course, a loss 
of yarn. To apply the bobbin to the 
spindle it is only necessary to slip the 
bobbin into place and give it a short 
turn. 

The adoption of the invention con- 
sists of placing on the end of the bob- 
bin a bayonet lock, which engages a 
pin in the spindle and locks the end 
of the bobbin to the spindle in the 
process of putting on the bobbin. The 
device unlocks the bobbin in the pro- 
cess of removing it from the spindle. 
The illustrations show how this is ac- 
complished: Fig. 1 shows the drive 
spindle with its lock pin. Fig. 2 
shows the bayonet hitch lock plate 
inserted in the bobbin. Fig. 3 shows 
the bobbin locked on the driving 
spindle. Fig. 4 shows a front and 
back view of the lock plate before it 
is inserted into the bobbin. 

The lock pin can be put into any 
type of spring or screw spindle, 
either straight or tapered. By fitting 
the bobbins with the lock plates, the 
device becomes operative without any 
loss or throwing away of parts. Any 
type of bobbin either old or new can 
be fitted with the lock plates, and all 
types of spindles either old or new 
can be used by inserting pins in them. 





Shock Absorber for Lights 


Arrests Vibration to Prolong Life 
of Lamp Filaments 

A new shock absorber or vibration 
arrester for prolonging the life of 
electric light bulbs has been placed on 
the market by The Thompson Electric 
Co., Cleveland, O. It is rugged in 
construction and simple in design, con- 
sisting of but four parts—a spring 
and three malleable castings. No 
screws or bolts are contained in the 
shock absorber, as it is believed that, 
aside from a screw driver or wrench, 
nothing will loosen such devices as 
readily as vibration. The parts are 
so interlocked in the assembly that, 
should the spring become rusty and 
break, it would not be possible for the 
lamp to fall. 

he spring is of conical or bee-hive 


form, permitting the coils to nest 








Winder Bobbins That May Be Locked in a Simple Manner to the Spindles 


down inside of each other, thus pro- 
viding a floating pivoted support for 
the lamp fixture, regardless of the 
direction of the vibration, and a maxi- 
mum of movement within a minimum 
of vertical space. For this same rea- 
son the spring will take care of a 
wide range of lamp-fixture weights. 

The Thompson shock absorber is in 
two models of similar design but vary- 
ing in size. The smaller model (No. 
80) is furnished with either a light 
or a heavy spring designed to give 
resilient support to lamp fixtures rang- 
ing in weight from 1% to 5 Ibs., and 
from 3 to 8 lbs., respectively. The 
larger model (No. 74) also has two 
interchangeable the lighter 
one to support weights ranging from 
5 to 12 lbs.; and the heavier, for 9 
to 30 Ibs. 

Both models may be used either 
with or without the Thompson Safety 
Lowering Switch, or a 
device which lamps to be 
lowered away from the electric circuit, 
so they can be cleaned frequently and 
thoroughly on the ground without any 
climbing or electrical hazards. 


springs 








Hanger 
enables 


Self-Aligning Bearings 


Hanger Bearing and Pillow Block 
Take Radial and Thrust 

The Shafer Bearing Corp., 6501 
West Grand Ave., Chicago, IIl., has 
placed on the market a new self-align- 
ing hanger bearing and a self-aligning 
pillow block. It is claimed that ample 
bearing capacity is provided for radial 
load and thrust load in both directions. 


Phantom View of 
New Shock Ab- 
sorber for Electric 


Lights Shock 


tween 


Absorber Be- 
Thompson 
Hanger and Lamp 


Two separate cups and roller assem- 
blies are opposed upon a one-piece 
spherical inner race. The inner race 
is extended on both sides and slotted 
to receive the collar tongues. Each 
collar is locked to the shaft by two 
headless set screws which prevent any 
tendency of the race to creep. 
Original adjustment is 
made at the factory and is not dis- 
turbed during installation. The me 
chanical labyrinth grease seal is used. 


ce rectly 





Self-Aligning Hanger Bearing 


This is self-aligning and maintains a 
uniform clearance regardless of shaft 
misalignment. When filled with grease 
this seal is claimed to exclude effec- 
tively all grit and dirt and eliminate 
all possibility of lubricant leakage. 
The 


bearing 


Shafer self-aligning hanger 


can be used with practically 










Shock Absorber 
Used Without 
Thompson Hanger 
{ttached Directly 
to Outlet Box or 
Fitting 





any standard hanger. Being auto 
matically self-aligning, no movement 
ot the housing is caused tending to 
loosen the supporting screws of the 
hanger. The Shafer — self-aligning 
pillow block is compact, of rugged 
design, and offers exceptional advan 
tages for machine applications as well 
as general industrial equipment. 

The Shafer principle is 
claimed to combine the ball-bearing 
principle with — the 
capacities ot roller 


bearing 


load-carrying 
The 


rollers are not of the common taper 


bearings. 





Self-Aligning Pillow Block 


or straight type but are concave and 
set at an angle between convex race- 
Being concave they are claimed 
to travel a natural and true alignment 
in relation to cup and cone, eliminat- 
ing all climbing action. The radius of 
the rollers is slightly longer than that 
of cup and and the maximum 
load is carried at the center of the 
rollers, gradually becoming less_ to- 
ward the roller ends, thereby reducing 
slippage to a minimum. 

The cone, being a ball segment, is 
free to tilt in all directions, becoming 
thereby automatically — self-aligning 
and doing away with the possibility 
of pinching and binding of the rollers 
due to misalignment of machine parts 
or shaft deflection. The Shafer bear- 
ing design allows liberal factors for 
the carrying of thrust 
and radial loads. These loads, whether 
thrust, are carried on the 


ways. 


cone, 


combination 


radial or 


same contact area of the rollers, 
which eliminates double contact. 
RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


BianKet. 1,677,260. H. C. Whitman, 
Bedford, New York. 
3LANKET napping machine. 1,677,293. 
H. V. Prothers, New York. Assigned 
to The American Laundry Machinery 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

BLEACHING composition. 
M. Jones, Utica, N. Y. 

CLotH sponging and shrinking machine. 
1,677,367. M. E. Popkin, Baltimore, 
Md. Assigned one-half to J. Schoene- 
man, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Corp-FABRIC and tire making machine. 
1,677,400. H. I. Morris, Cleveland, O. 
Assigned to The Cord Tire 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 

DyeinG fibers. 1,677,508. A. Winograd- 
off, New York. Inecto 
Inc., New York. 

KNITTING machines, Striping attachment 
for. 1,677,477. L. S. Herbert, Cyn- 
wyd, Pa. 

(Continued on 


-- 


1,677,283. E. 


Machine 


Assigned to 
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Kreolite Redwood Commercial Type Floors 


Above is shown corner of the stock room in the 
Interwoven Mills, Inc., Martinsburg, W. Va. This 
large textile mill has a floor area of 2!'/. acres. 
Kreolite Redwood Blocks were installed on all 
floors above the basement. 

They were chosen to provide a clean, dustless, light- 
reflecting floor, one that would be easy under the 


workmen's feet as well as durable, clean and eco- 
nomical. Kreolite Redwood floors are particularly 
suitable for the finer industries such as Textile Mills. 
They are laid with the tough end grain up and wear 
slowly and evenly. Sold only completely laid in 
place by our experienced engineers and carry our 
guarantee of satisfactory service. 


The JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 
Branches in All Large Cities 
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~ QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS | 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 


Resiliency of Silk 
Technical Editor: 

Will you please furnish me with the 
term used by the silk industry to indi- 
cate the physical characteristic of silk 
which makes it spring back when 
crushed in the hand and then released? 
Is there any method by which this prop- 
erty is measured? (6536) 

The following answer to this ques- 
tion is from Warren P. Seem: The 
property of raw silk that causes it to 
spring back when released after being 
pressed in the hand in called “hand” 
in the silk trade. In physics it is 
called resiliency. This property de- 
pends on the elasticity of the thread, 
ior which there is no recognized di- 
rect measurement known to the 
writer. 

Extensive studies, however, indicate 
that elasticity is dependent on the rela- 
tive strength which is measured by 
breaking a thread on a dynamometer 
and expressing the result in grams 
per denier, raw size. When made on 
the thread, four grams per 
denier is classed as 100% silk. 


single 


A strong thread resists elongation 
and its come-back powers are rela- 
tively high. A weak thread elongates 
more than a strong thread (the size 
being equal) because it does not have 
strength to resist it, hence its 
come-back powers or elasticity are 
Researches therefore indicate 
that the force that resists elongation, 
or strength, also indicates elasticity. 
High strength represents high elastic- 
ity, and low strength represents low 
elasticity. 


the 


less. 


The elongation at breaking stress, 
however, cannot be taken to indicate 
elasticity as it is affected by threads 
brittle against pull, due to permanent 
elongation of many threads in reeling. 
The “hand” of a product may be im- 
proved or partly destroyed in dyeing 
and finishing. 

Dr. W. F. Edwards, director of 
laboratories, U. S. Testing Co., N. Y., 
comments as follows: I have your 
inquiry regarding what term is used 
in the silk industry to indicate a cer- 


tain physical characteristic of silk. 
lor raw silk there are used terms 
with rather vague meanings that 


doubtless refer to what you describe. 
The word “hand” is used by a great 
many and it is, by the majority I 
think, intended to mean the resiliency 
ot the silk. My own feeling is that 
he term “resiliency” is the proper 
term to use. As to the measure of 
‘is characteristic, I know of nothing 
all satisfactory. Of course it 
pends upon, to a large extent, the 
elasticity and stiffness of the silk, but 
) not think that people who speak 
the “hand” of the silk in describ- 

it generally have these physical 
racteristics in mind. It is simply 
ery general and very loosely used 


term. Good “hand” is sometimes 
called “nervy.” 

There are attempted measures of 
this same characteristic for felts and 
fillings for bed ticks and pillows, and 
for backs for upholstery and that sort 
of thing, but here, with the exception 
of the felts, I do not think we have 
yet arrived at a point where we can 
say that anything at all satisfactory 
has been worked out. 

Committee D-13 of the American 
Society for Testing Materials has 
under consideration, and has made a 
start in the direction of measuring the 
thickness of pile of pile fabrics and 
incidentally has crept into what will 
ultimately work out to be, in effect, a 
resilience test, but how far it will be 
a satisfactory test for practical pur- 


poses remains to be worked out. 
* * * 
Making Hosiery Water-Re- 


sistant 
Technical Editor: 

We would be pleased if you would ad- 
vise us of a method by which we could 
make both rayon and silk hosiery water- 
resistant, getting similar results to those 
obtained by the New York, 
and a leading London concern. (6534) 





The concerns mentioned have not 
taken us into their confidence regard- 
ing their methods. The usual method 
is to treat the dyed hosiery in a luke- 
warm solution of aluminum acetate for 
fifteen minutes, drain and then give a 
treatment for twenty minutes in a 
lukewarm soap bath. Aluminum ace- 
tate, 3 per cent; Soap (neutral), 3 
to 5 per cent. 

We submitted this inquiry to W. F. 
Fancourt & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
and they reply as follows: We are 
not familiar with the process being 


used by the companies mentioned. 
However, we recommend for this 
purpose our “Hydrepel,” which is a 


waterproofing material. It is dis- 
solved at the rate of % lb. per gallon 
of water. The hosiery after coming 
from the dye-bath is soaked in this 
solution and extracted, after which 
it is immersed in a 4° Tw. aluminum 
acetate solution, extracted and dried 
in the usual manner. As this entails 
two operations we are now experi- 
menting to find whether sufficient 
repellency can be obtained by simply 
giving the hosiery a bath of Hydrepel 
and extracting without immersing 





same in the aluminum acetate solution. 

We will be very pleased to supply 
the inquirer with samples of Hydrepel 
and to give any other data which 
may be of assistance. 


* * * 


Color Properties of Silk Fabrics 
Technical Editor: 

We are very anxious to secure some 
information about the color properties 
of all-silk fabrics, and it occurs to us 
that possibly TExTILE Wortp might be 


able to help us. The information re- 
quired is as follows: (1) Approximately 
what percentage of the silk fabrics 


woven today are dyed with fast colors? 
(2) Are fast colors used in silk fabrics 
other than so called “tub silk’? If so, 
why? Any other information which you 
might have in your files on this subject 
will be greatly appreciated. (6535 ) 
The silk fabrics in use today may 
be divided into (a) narrow fabrics 
like ribbons, ete.; (b) broad silks; 
(c) knit silk fabrics. The broad silks 
are subdivided into piece dyed and 
skein dyed (mostly jacquards) and we 
must take into account prints, 
which are always more or less popular. 


also 


There is another consideration which 
is as important as the dyeing, and that 
is whether the fabric is pure dve or 
tin weighted. The weighting may be 
applied to skeins, woven pieces or knit 
fabrics. 

Many pure-dyed silk pieces are still 
dyed with ordinary acid dyes and have 
but little others been 
dyed with direct cotton and 
stand a moderate hand laundering; 
still others, generally marked “wash- 
able,” have been dyed with such dye- 
stuffs as Milling Colors, Cloth Fast 
Colors, Neolans and Supramines, and 
are guaranteed to stand a soap test of 


fastness ; have 


colors 


The TEXTILE WORLD: 


Gentlemen.—We_ wish to ae- 
knowledge and thank you for your 
letter of yesterday in which you 
gave us full and complete informa- 
tion regarding . 


We feel that this is about what 
our customer was hitting at, and 


trust it will satisfy him in every 
respect. 

Thanking you very kindly for 
your assistance in this matter, 
we are 

Yours very truly, 


SMITH, DRUM & CO. 


(Signed) Harry S. Drum. 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
uestions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


ORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 


etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 


All 


inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 


will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 
For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 


TEXTILE W 


RLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


2% Ivory Soap at 140° F. for five 
minutes without loss of shade or 
bleeding into other white goods. Still 


another class has been piece dyed with 
Vat Colors. This last very 
small at present account of the 
difficulty in producing uniformly good 
work. The prints may vary from dis- 
charges on direct dyes to direct prints 
with fast colors and vat dyes. 
Naturally, these different classes of 
dyeing are varying in quantity 
month to month as 
There is a_ condition, 
which is independent of the dye and 
may taken into consideration in 
selecting the various of 
women’s garments, sewing 
threads, linings, trimmings, ete. Silk 
garments are not good subjects for 
laundering with and water in 
any case. Many silk fabrics of today 
depend for their attractiveness on the 
of crepe varns and a shrinkage 
from the original loom width of the 
piece. This shrinkage takes place in 
the finishing. Naturally, 
such goods are wet they will allow 
the crepe yarn to shrink and, further- 
more, the finishes are washed out of 
the fabric, leaving it limp and lifeless. 
For this reason the greater proportion 
of silk goods are dry cleaned. 
fore, fastness to light is desirable in 
the dyes, but 

really unimportant. 
* * * 


Black Spots in Double Bleached 


Yarn 
Technical Editor: 
We are mailing you two sample skeins 


class is 
on 


from 
fashions change. 
however, 
be 
accessories 


such as 


soap 


use 


whenever 


There- 


fastness to washing is 


of double bleached yarn containing 
black spots. The skein marked No. 1 
contains spots which seem to be ot a 
lubricating oil origin; those on skein 
marked No. 2 we cannot determine. We 
are at a loss to know whether these 


mill or during 
It has always 


black spots occur in the 
the process of bleaching. 
been our understanding that when oil 
remains on yarn after scouring, ther« 
will be a rotting take place after the 
peroxide. Our yarns are delivered from 
the mill, scoured, peroxide bleached, 
extracted, then passed to the sulphur 
house and finally are dried. We are 
trying to discover at what step these 
spots are most likely to occur and what 


in your opinion they are. (6533) 
On examining skein No. 2, one 
small spot was found showing the 


stain complained of. This spot was 
not large enough to determine defin- 
itely its origin or composition. 

Skein No. 1 showed a considerable 
stain and appeared to be due to an 
insufficient scouring. In scouring the 
conditioning oil was moved but not 
emulsified, and settled back the 
skein. 

We would suggest a more vigorous 
scouring and a thorough cleansing of 
the scouring vat and bleaching equip- 
ment. Care must be taken to remove 
all grease from the walls and parts 
of this equipment. 


on 
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Cut Standby Losses to Minimum 
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Unit Pulverizers 
Will Meet Changing Loads 


in Your Boiler Plant 


LEXIBLE combustion rates — ability to 

meet changing load requirements is es- 
pecially important in boiler plants of textile 
mills where varying quantities of steam and 
hot water are required for power production 
and process work. 






This simple, practical machine can be cut on 
or off at will—no firing up, no banking. It 
cuts steam costs 25% to 40%. 





Write for Descriptive Folder! 


FUEL EFFICIENCY ENGINEERING CORPN 


AMERICAN-TRADERS NATIONAL BANK BLDG. re BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 






| The How, 
—_ What and 
Why 


of MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION 


MECHANICAL refrigeration has so many 
“how’s”, “what’s”, and “why’s” about it 
The dry constant cold of the /~ "mountain lop that we felt buyers and users of this kind of 














OO SAE BAA, equipment would welcome a short, simple book- 






let on the subject. That’s why we prepared 






AUTOMATIC the ““ABC’s of Electrical Refrigeration”. 


Se ete) 
— od “ This attractive and interesting little booklet is 
yours for the asking—free of charge. No 
obligation. Just jot down on your stationery, 
“The ABC’s, please”, tuck into an envelope 
and send to us. You'll receive your copy by 


return mail. Send today! 


General Refrigeration Company 


Beloit.Wisconsin,.U.S.A. 
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New Construction and Additions 
*Alabama Mills Co., Winfield, Ala. 
It is reported that brick and frame work 
of this new mill and the steel tank are 
practically completed. Finishing touches 


are being put to the two-story office 
building. 
Fisk Rubber Co., Jewett City, Conn., 


is reported to be installing a new power 
plant for electric drive. The plant is 
operating day and night. 

Aldrich Bros. Co., Moosup, Conn., 
are reported to be improving their water 
power development plant. 

Floyd Cranska Co., Moosup, 
is said to have installed new 
equipment, costing $30,000. 

Lawton Mills Corp., Plainfield, Conn., 
are planning complete overhauling and 
re-equipping of their plant. 

Eastman (Ga.) Cotton Mills have 
been equipped with individual motor 
drives, this work having been completed 
this week by the Walker Electric Co., 
Columbus. 

Tifton (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 
Walker Electric Co., Columbus, has been 
awarded the contra‘ for the electrifying 
of the Tifton Cotton Mills, which are 
to be started up Oct. 1. This plant has 
been shut down for several months, but 
was recently organized. 

*Scottdale (Ga.) Mills have placed a 
contract with Norwood Griffin & Co., 
Atlanta, for a 100 x 250 ft. extension. 
It is planned to install 115 additional 
looms and spindles to take care of that 
number of looms. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Inc., Greenville, S. C., are the engineers. 

Enterprise Mfg. Co., Coleridge, N. C., 
is reported to have completed a new mill 
building and to be moving equipment 
from the old building into the new. Ad- 
ditional machinery is said to have been 
purchased and installed in the new plant. 
Operation will begin in 3 weeks. 

*Appleton Co., Anderson, S. C. Work 
of installing the 30,000 additional spin- 
dles in the plant of the Appleton Co., is 
progressing satisfactorily, having been 
delayed from time to time during the 
spring, due to weather conditions. 
Spindles and looms will be in active op- 
eration late in the fall. 


*Chesnee (S. C.) Mills will begin at 
nce to extend their weave room to ac- 
commodate 500 additional looms. It is ex- 
pected that the addition will be completed 


Dec. 1. Estimated cost of this expansion 
s $100,000. 


Conn., 
carding 


The 


Fact and Gossip 
Barker Mill, Auburn, Me., will shut 
lown shortly for a week or so. At a 
recent stockholder’s meeting all officers 
ere reelected. 
American Printing Co., Fall River, 
Mass., closed down its cotton division on 
25 and will resume production on 
\ug. 6. During the shut down repairs 


nd improvements will be made to equip- 
lent, 


Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass., 
en sold to R. F. Mazze and Benjamin 


~harff, both of Boston, who plan to oper- 
a reed manufacturing business in part 


have 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


of them and sublet the remainder of the | 


plant. The mills have been idle f 
eral months. 


*Indian Orchard (Mass.) Co. Win- 


tor sev- 


sor B. Day has been chosen president of | 


this company to succeed William C. God- 
frey, who has been made chairman of the 
board of directors. Other officers are: 
Walter L. Spaulding, treasurer ; Charles 
C. McElwain, vice-president, and Morgan 
G. Day, agent. 

Everett Mills, Lawrence, Mass. All 
machinery is being removed from this 
plant which ceased operations about a 
year ago. It is not yet known who will 
occupy the building. 


*Beaver Mills, North Adams, Mass., 


have shut down for an extended vacation | 


of a month or two this summer. No an 
nouncement is available at present re 
garding when production will be resumed. 

Westboro (Mass.) Weaving Co. shut 


down on July 28 for one week for the | 


annual vacation. 

*Amoskeag Mfg. Co., 
N. H. The E. R. Apt Shoe Co., 
Mass., has leased 50,000 sq. ft. in the 
No. 12 weaving mill of the 
Mfg. Co. 

H. H. Brown & Sons Co., Inc., 
Paterson, N. J., has filed notice of in- 
crease in capital from $10,000 to $200,000. 


Manchester, 


Amoskeag 


Harmony Mills, Cohoes, 
reopen Aug. 6 after a 10 days’ shut 
down for the annual inventory 

*Coventry Co., 
purchased by some of the 
of the Valley Falls Co., 
and not by the Valley Falls Co. as re- 
cently reported. The Coventry Co. 
will be operated ‘under the same man- 
agement as the Valley Falls Co. and the 
Fort Dummer Mills, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Manetta Mills, Lando, S. C., are op- 
erating on a full time schedule day and 
night. 

Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C., 
have been closed down for a 
have resumed operation. 


period. 
Providence, R. I., was 


stockholders 


which 
week, 
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New Construction and Additions 
Farnsworth Co., 

is building a new addition to the weave 

room in which several new automatic 

looms will be installed upon completion. 


*Wilton (Me.) Woolen Co. 


dyeing and _ finishing 


The new 
addition which 


this company is building has been com- | 


pleted, and the following 
installed: 3 double shears, 
fulling mills, 3 washers, 1 cloth folding 
machine, 1 cloth dryer, 1 
tractor and 2 dye kettles. 

*Firth Carpet Co., Firthcliffe, N. Y., 
has awarded a general contract to J. J. 
Turner & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y., for 
its proposed four-story addition, esti- 
mated to cost $125,000. 
Greene & Co., Inc., New 
architects and engineers. 

W. & J. Sloane Mfg. Co., Trenton, 
N. J. General construction contract 
for this company has been let to Karno 
Smith Co., Inc., Trenton, through the 
offices of Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Inc., New York. 

*Bedford-Johnson Co., Bedford, Va. 


machinery 
4 nappers, 4 


vacuum ex- 


Lockwor xd, 


York, are 


Exeter, 


N. Y., will | 


Albion, R. L., | 


— 
seid 


Lisbon Centre, Me., | 
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Insure Favorable Operating 
Conditions EVERY DAY 


Inside the Mill / 


Every mill knows the effect of the weather on 
production, and the relation of production to 
profits. Once the theoretical output under 
Favorable Operating Conditions is determined 
in a mill, these same conditions are reproduced 


throughout the 365 days of the year with 
Coolairco Systems. 


In the Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and 
Rayon Mills, Coolairco Systems are providing 
absolute control of temperature and humidity 


—and that means absolute control of pro- 
duction and profits. 


Oa CO 


Made ~ To ~ Order ~ Climate 





a? 
SYSTEM? 


are designed and installed by the leading or- 

ganization of specialists in scientific air condi- 
tioning. Most efficient and economical to in- 
stall with Results Guaranteed. 


Write for copy of 
and Textiles,"’ containing facts, 
tables and charts describing 
the effect of weather on oper- 
ation. 


- Ope é-AIR CONDITIONING? 


LAIR , CORPORATION 


- 11W. 42na Street, = 
sere New ‘York. 


“Climate 


BOSTON ATLANTA 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
—— 

CONSOLIDATED ' TEXTILE 
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Pay Weavers by the Pick! 


Pay them for the exact amount woven 
without guessing, suspicion or argu- 
ment by the positive accurate records 
provided by Productimeter Pick 
Counters. Simply set rate per hun- 
dred or thousand picks woven, de- 
pending on material and style of 
weaving, and compute wages from 
counter readings. Provide incentive 
to keep looms running as weaver can 
check his earnings himself. Remove 
temptation to “kick pick gear” as pay 


Get all the 
benefits of 
Spray-Painting 





Single deck Producti- 
meter Pick Counter 





Spray-painting saves time and money for you in exact accord- 
ance with the efficiency of the equipment used in the work. : c 
Comparison of the spray-painting equipment lines available is only for actual picks woven. 
today will reveal how much more DeVilbiss systems will do 
for you. Faster, better work and less cost are the direct 
expressions of DeVilbiss long experience and modern engi- 
neering efficiency and responsibility. The superior perform- 
ance of DeVilbiss Spray-painting Equipment is the result of 


Productimeter Pick Counters are 
available in ‘two models, single and 
double deck, the latter having respec- 
tive records for day and night shifts. 


< ° ° ° re; : “DD: . “ 
visible, mechanical, easily understood features of design and Write for bulletin “Pick Counters— 
construction in spray guns and all the associated spray-paint- Their Application and Use” and Cata- 
ing equipment units. log Section No. 5 giving complete 
We will gladly tell you about DeVilbiss Spray-painting description. 


Equipment for your particular need and assist you in making 


the best use of it. ‘ DURANT MFG. may 
43 Buff St., Milwaukee is. 
THE DeVILBISS CO., 236 Phillips Ave., Toledo, Ohio Oe nt Se Sees ee 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
Sales and Service Branches: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Windsor, Ont. 


.  _— Productimeters 


Spray-paintin g S y law || THE SPEEDOMETERS OF INDUSTRY I 














Southern Representative: See cAlso New England Representative: 
. " _ minete ROBY & DAVIS CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE LEO A. NOURIE 
D oO E S TH E WW Oo RK oO F F I V E M E N Builders Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. ~——CATALOG—— 310 Strand Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
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LOGEMANN 


mmm Hand-Belt- Electric- Hydraulic 7mm 


Baling Presses 


From year to year, hundreds of new names are 


added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. S| 


—and it 
permits close 
work | 


The exclusive design of the Dayton Safety 
Ladder, with its almost perpendicular back, 
permits the workman to reach corners and 
other out-of-the-way places that are.inacces- 
sible with other step ladders. And its wide 
scientifically braced leg-spread prevents any 
possibility of tipping over. 











Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 


vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


Other exclusive features of the Dayton are: 
the folding auxiliary step for extra height, 
combination of light weight and exceptional 
strength resulting from the use of aeroplane 
spruce, and a platform large enough for two 
men and their tools. Made in sizes 3 to 16 
feet. 
Write Dept. TW-8 for complete information 


The Dayton Safety Ladder Co. 
121-123 W. Third St., Cincinnati, O. 


TMM IVOVGUTOTVH OUT RMUOGEG NARA EARUGARHTHHUEE 


ee 


Mista 


We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burieigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SUE ETT a 


DAYTON 


SafetyLadder | 


(Patented) | 
Stock carried by Pacific Coast Representative 
E. D. Bullard Co., Los Angeles and San Francisco 
and by 160 other distributors from Coast to Coast. 
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Mill News—Continued 


Auto-Service and Electric Corp., Bed- 
ford, has been awarded contract for the 
electric wiring of the new Bedford- 
Johnson Co. plant. Contractors expect 
to begin work about Aug. 10. 





Fact and Gossip 


Lounsbury & Bissell Co., Winnipank, 
Conn., closed down July 28 for a period 
of 2 weeks. 

*Elkinstown Woolen Mills, Inc., 
Dexter, Me., expect to begin operations 
on Oct. 1. 

Wuskanut Mills, Inc., Farnumsville, 
Mass., shut down on July 28 until Au- 
gust 6 for vacations. 


Leicester (Mass.) Woolen Co. is 
operating some of its departments nights. 

Millbury (Mass.) Spinning Co., Inc., 
shut down last week for vacations. 

Hoosac Worsted Mills department of 
the Arlington Mills, North Adams, 
Mass., have shut down the weaving, dye- 
ing and finishing departments for an 
indefinite period. The woolen yarn de- 
partment is still in operation. 

Palmer (Mass.) Carpet Mills shut 
down on July 26 until Aug. 6 for vaca- 
tions. 

Davis & Brown Woolen Co., 
bridge, Mass., 
4 days a week. 

Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., Inc., 
has increased its operating schedule to 
5%4 days a week. 

M. J. Whittall Associates, 
Worcester, Mass., shut down _ their 
operating departments on July 26 until 
Aug. 6 for the annual vacation. 


*Columbia Fibre Corp., Tarkiln, R. I., 
which was petitioned into bankruptcy 
several months ago, has resumed opera- 
tions. 


Ux- 
has curtailed operation to 


Ltd., 





KNIT 
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New Construction and Additions 
*Harris Silk Hosiery Co., Springfield, 
Mass., which recently purchased 8 full 
fashioned knitting machines in Ger- 
many, will not build an addition to house 
them. It is expected to have all the 
machines in operation in September. 


Ballston (N. Y.) Knit Glove Co., 
Inc., is undergoing extensive improve- 
ments which include installation of new 
steel beams along the flooring during the 
annual vacation period. 


Newport (N. Y.) Textile Co. is com- 
pleting repairs to its plant which includes 
painting of the exterior and other im- 
provements. The mill is operating on 
full time. 


*Conewago Textiles, Inc., Elizabeth- 
town, Pa., recently reported incorpor- 
ated, expects to be in operation Sept. 1. 
This company is capitalized at $100,000. 
Officers are J. A. Maxwell, president, 
and John J. Hartman, treasurer. The 
mill is three-stories, 54 x 125 ft., and the 
product, full fashioned hosiery, under- 
Wear, etc. 


*Powell Knitting Co., 


Spartanburg, 
ae 


Construction of the three-story, 
106 x 132 ft. addition which this company 
is building is progressing satisfactorily. 
It is expected that the building will be 
completed by Oct. 1. A 50 x 50 ft. dye- 
room is also being built. When the 
new machinery is installed, it is said, 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 


the force of operatives will be increased 
to about 350. 

*Bryan Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., have filed an application for a 
charter fixing capitalization at $50,000. 
This enterprise was at first proposed 
under the name of Alton Park Hosiery 
Mills. Incorporators are A. M. Bryan, 
W. H. Bryan, Phil Donovan, Clyde 
Pierce, W. H. Watkins and H. T. Bryan, 
Jr. Construction work on the new full 
fashioned mill, which was designed on 
the unit plan, is progressing rapidly. 

Phoenix Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has tentative plans in prospect for 
a new three-story addition to its mill, 
100 x 120 ft., with foundations to provide 
for additional stories at a later date. It 
is understood that actual work will be 


placed under way early in the coming 
year. 
*J. R. Moodie Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 


Ont., Canada. This new merger will be 
financed by Messrs. Nesbitt, Thompson 
& Co., Montreal. Preparations are now 
under way for the erection of a $300,000 
three-story mill on Saniord Ave. There 
will also be a complete dye house and 
equipment and water filtration and soft- 
ening plant. 

Julius Kayser & Co., 
brooke, Que., Canada, have 
tract for a two-story addition to cost 
$120,000, to Stewart Construction Co. 
Work will begin at once. 

Miami, Fla. It is said that a branch 
of a Philadelphia silk hosiery mill will 
be established in Miami if the city can 
obtain a suitable 5-acre site to be leased 
with option to buy. 

Ipswich (Mass.) Mills. Stockholders 
of the Ipswich Mills, have voted to liqui- 
date the part of the business consisting 
of the manufacture and sale of circular 
knit hose. It was voted to sell, lease or 
exchange as a whole or in part, machin- 
ery and other property at Ipswich and 
Lowell and circular knit machinery at 
Gloucester. The manufacture of full 
fashioned hosiery will continue. 

Maybaum Mfg. Co., Inc., Howard & 
Huntingdon Sts., Philadelphia, making 
seamless hosiery, it is stated is now 
liquidating this business, having decided 
to discontinue operations. 

Nesco Knitting Mills, Inc., Nesco- 
peck, Pa., are running on a_ capacity 
basis and expect to maintain this sched- 
ule until well into the fall season. 

Great Lakes Knitting Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., recently organized, is reported 


Ltd., Sher- 


awarded con- 


to be in production. J. Leo Teller, 
formerly vice president of the Frisbie 
& Stansfield Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y., 


which is in liquidation, is president and 
sales manager of the new concern. L. 
C. Cahill, formerly production manager 
of the Utica company, is in charge of 
stock at the Great Lakes Knitting Co. 
The Great Lakes Knitting Co. will main- 





tain a New York office at 354 Fourth 
Ave. 
f 
SILK 
Be 


New Construction and Additions 


*Altoona (Pa.) Textile Co., is report- 
ed to have acquired the former mill of 
the Piedmont Silk Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa., including considerable equipment, 
and will use for expansion. 

Welwood Silk Mills, Inc., Hawley, 
Pa., will locate a 20,000 spindle silk 
throwing plant at McMinnville, Tenn., 
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Frost Proof Closets 


Giving Satisfaction 
In All Climates 








The ideal water closets for 
Factories and Mill Villages, 


where thousands have been 


installed. 


The most durable water closets 
made—excepting none. 


They require no pit. 
They save water. 


All bowls have enameled rims. 
In service daily, winter and 
summer. 


No. 5 Factory Closet 


| 
This. Revere: Gls the. demand foes 





strong and durable automatic water 
saving closet outfit for factory use. 
The valve device is extremely simple 
and repairs, though seldom neces- 
sary, can be made by removing the 
valve cap back of bowl. 


Every Fixture Tested Under 
Hydraulic 








Pressure Before 


Leaving Factory 





Insist on 
Getting the Vogel 





Ask Your Jobber 


— See Also—— 
——-CATALOG—— 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Factory and Office at 


WILMINGTON~ - - DELAWARE 
Stock Carried in St. Louis, Mo. 


Td 
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When every throat 
iw feels parched 


2 , ° 
OT summer a‘ternoons. Every drink- 
é ing fountain working overtime, quench- 


ing thirsty operatives. There’s bound 
to be a drop in your water pressure — 
but it can’t affect this UNI-FLO 
Drinking Fountain. Whether the 
pressure is 20 or 100 pounds, you have 
a full, generous two-inch bubble . . . 
a satisfying “bite” that can’t squeeze 
down to a bare trickle when your 
whole mill starts drinking. . . 


The water is always cool and tempting 
‘ from 40 to 48 degrees F. And 
you need ice the UNI-FLO but once 
every twenty-four hours, even in the 
hottest weather. 


May we go into detail? May we show 
you how this modern UNI-FLO saves 
time, water and ice? Write for our 
illustrated booklet. 


Eastern Fountain Co. 
79 North Street Boston, Mass. 









Dustrutf nt 


CLEMENTS.-Cadillac 
err tsel* BLOWER 


Keep electric windings clean and free from lint and carbon and thus 
prevent shorts and burn outs. 

Remove destructive dust and lint from spinning frames, looms, nap- 
ping machines, cards, slubbers, shearing and knitting machines, etc. 
Instantly convertible for suction cleaning and for spraying. It may 
also be supplied as a hot air blower for quickly drying samples in dye 
testing work. 

Equipped with NORMA Precision Ball Bearings. Requires no oiling. 





Write for descriptive folder. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO., 607 Fulton St., Chicago, II. 


Oldest and largest Manufacturers of Portable Electric Blowers. 
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Water Keeps Them Working 


Clean, cool water from Rundle- 
Spence Vertico-Slant Fountains 
gives your employees new energy. 
It keeps th>m on the job — work- 
ing. This ‘* production stimu- 
lant’ is espe-ially needed during 
the warm weather. 


Positive drnking sanitation is 
assure 1 —b cause lips can’t touch 
the R-S nizzle. It’s impossible 
for contamne ion to. start or 
spread. 


The R-S line inc udes Sanitary 
Drinking Fountains, Bath and 
Plumbing Fixtures and Supplies. 
Write for catalog with complete 
information. 





RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
67 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


RUN ene 


—— See lso—— 
——CATALOG—— 


























HANDLE ON TOP “Y9ids Strain 


HE “Big Midget” Port- 
able Blower is finely made 
throughout, highly efficient in 
operation, built to give years 
of service. It is the result of 
over 60 years of air engineer- 
ing experience. 





Projects dry air— 
free from the con- 
densed moisture or- 
dinarily contained in 
compressed ait. 
Shoots it out at 
rate of 250 feet per 
second. 





Ne all 
ory 


Light—easy to operate. Handle is on the top— 
not on the end. This avoids strain on the wrist. 
Switch is on handle—right under the thumb. The 
“Big Midget” is so admirably balanced that to use 
it is a delight. 
Can be used for suction cleaning. Made in sta- 
tionary type with supporting foot. Write for 
circular. 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Distributors:—Graybar Electric Co. Offices in Principal Cities; Ideal 
Commutator Dresser Co., Sycamore, Ill.; New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh. 


S Big Midget 
\ 


Blowers |- 
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Mill News—Continued 


according to R. C. Leonard, industrial 
agent of the Tennessee Electric Power 
Co. Citizens of McMinnville cooperated 
in a financial way by securing a lease 


h assignment on a suitable building. Con- 


*tract calls for production to start Aug. 
15. The plant will operate double shift 
and when running at full capacity will 
employ about 250 people. 





Fact and Gossip 


*Salt’s Textile Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. It is reported that all the prop- 
erty of the Salt’s Griswold Mills at 
Darby, Pa., has been sold. Price is not 
known. It is expected that the sale of 
the Bridgeport plant will follow. Bond- 
holders committee recently recommended 
that the business be liquidated. 


“Gagner Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass. It 
is reported that the Massachusetts prop- 


erty of this company, which recently 
moved to Statesville, N. C., will be sold 
1 Aug. 21. 


*Reading (Pa.) Silk Co. At the meet- 
ing of creditors in the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings of Eugene A. Boms, individu- 
ally and Charles W. Hill, individually 
and as copartners in the Reading Silk 
Co., held at the office of referee John 
H. Bridenbaugh, the creditors elected 
George D. Snyder as trustee and bond 
vas fixed at $5,000. 

Wildman & Green Co., Inc., Susque- 


hanna, Pa., which has been closed 
lown for 2 months, has resumed opera- 


ns 


— 
RAYON | 


a 


New Construction and Additions 
*Sumter Rayon Mills, Americus, Ga., 


have let a contract to Kent & Ansley, 
Macon, Ga., builders, for the construc- 
of their new rayon plant. It is 


expected that the unit will be ready to 
start operations about October 15. 


*“New Bedford (Mass.) Rayon Co. 


Construction contract for alterations to 


No. 1 and No. 2 Manomet Mill, re- 
ntly purchased by the New Bedford 
Rayon Co., has been awarded to Locke 


& Thomas, New Bedford, and piping 
ntract to Benjamin J. Shaw, Wilm- 
ngton, Del. Work entails adaptation 

i the two mill structures to the installa- 

1 of rayon machinery. Construction 
f the vats may bring about the elimi- 
s nation of one floor, it is said. B. F. 
general manager and treasurer, 
\lbert Ruth, chief engineer, will be 
charge of operations. 


(R. I.) Rayon Co. 
h progress is being made in prepar- 
Bz the former Nourse mill of the Man- 
5 lenckes Co. by the Woonsocket 
‘ayon Co, for opening early in the fall. 
ile mill is being reconditioned 
addition being built. Machinery 

being installed. 


“American Glanzstoff Corp., 
t Tenn. 


C 


I 
S Proud 
i qd 


Woonsocket 


Eliza- 
Manufacturing operations 
rst unit of the American Glanz- 
rp. began last week on a small 
itial operation in the plant con- 
the starting of a few machines 
ng and spinning of rayon, and 
nning of work in the chemical 
nt. The power house began 
me time ago, when the electri- 
nery and lines were tried out. 


previ 


us mention of project. 
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In the test operation in the unit just | 
starting, about 300 people are employed, | 
which is less than 1/10 of the number of 
operatives required for full operation. 
Approximately all of the machinery has 
either been installed or is on hand, and 
all will be put into operation gradually, 
it is said. Dr. Arthur Mothwurf, presi- 
ident of the American Glanzstoff Corp. | 
and the American Bemberg Corp., stated 
recently that the unit should be in full 
operation, employing between 3,500 and 
4,000 persons, late in the coming winter, 
or the early spring of next year. Oper- 
ation of the second unit of the Bemberg 
plant, which is connected with unit No. | 
1, the building of which is completed, 
may start within a few weeks, according 
to Dr. Mothwurf. Machinery is now 
being installed. 


— 


FINISH 


DYE, BLEACH AND 


New Construction and Additions 
*Columbia Mills, Inc., Chicago, III., | 
are completing plans for a new one and | 
three-story addition on Peoria St., 
in excess of $175,000, with 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Inc., 
are architects and engineers. 





to cost 


equipment. 


Chicago, 


Hamilton Piece Dye Works, Pater- | 


son, N. J., have awarded general contract | 
to Edward Reihl Co., Paterson, for a| 
one-story addition, 51 x 104 ft. on East 


22nd St., and will begin work at once. 


Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc., Sayles- | 
ville, R. I., have awarded contract to the 
Central Engineering & Supply Co., Paw- 
tucket, for improvements to its water | 
purification plant. Weston & Sampson, | 
Boston, Mass., are the engineers. 


*Piedmont Print Works, Taylors, | 
S. C. Brick work for this plant has | 
been completed and installation of ma- | 
chinery has begun. 


Fact and Gossip 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Waterford, 
N. Y., will be shut down from Aug. 4. to 
Aug. 18 for the annual vacation and in- 
ventory period. | 

Erie Dyeing & Processing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, is reported to be adding 
a second story to its present building. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





New Construction and Additions 

Bemis Brothers Bag Co., Talladega, | 
Ala., has approved plans for 5 main units 
for its new plant at Talladega, consist- 
ing of two-story mill, 143 x 638 ft.; one- 
story and basement weave shed, 143 x 650 
t.; two-story and basement picker build- 
ing, 81 x 177 ft.; 
x 78 ft.; 


one-story dye house, 28 
and one-story opener and waste 


room, 100 x 200 ft. In addition, com- | 
pany will build a group of one-story 
warehouses, each 50 x 100 ft. Entire | 


project will cost more than $650,000, with | 
equipment. J. E. Sirrine & 
Greenville, S. C., are engineers. 


*Metalkloth Co., Inc., Lodi, N. J., has | 
awarded contract to Tobel & Van Kirk | 
for construction of one-story, 60 x 60 ft 
addition to its plant. Cost of this addi- 
tion is estimated at $10,100. Construc- | 
tion will begin on Aug. 1. 


Co., Inc, 
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NEW FASHION /n 
FULL FASHIONED 









HE NEWEST style 
among knitters who 
know is the Torring- 
ton Full Fashioned 
Needle. Better re- 
sults — because 
they’re better 
needles. 












Packed 1000 to the 
box. Each box con- 
tains 10 packets of 
100 needles wrapped 
in anti-rust paper. 


\ 


The red box 
with the 
green label 


fhe Jorrington (ompany 


ESTABLISHED Fie 


forrington, Conn USA. 


BRANCHES: 


C. B. BARKER & CO., LTD. 
140-144 W. 22NO0 STREET 
NEW YORK 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS, 
PHILADELPHIA 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 


FACTORIES AT: 


TORRINGTON, CONN, COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
AACHEN, GERMANY 








See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTHE 
——-(ATALOG—"—— 
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UILD the demand 
for your Fancies 
that best of 
all foundations — the 
Spiral Striping 


upon 


Floating Machine. 
As to variety of work, it is several machines in 
one. It makes Misses’ and Boys’ fancy effects. 
Patterns confined heretofore to hand or semi- 
automatic machines are identically duplicated. 
A stocking can be finished off with plain fabric 
and the cuff top made in a fancy pattern. 


Yarn changing fingers 

up to six permit of a 

great variety of colors 

under the control of the 
pattern mechanism. The horizontal striping 
mechanism can be arranged to control either 
the facing yarn or the backing yarn. 


A final advantage—attachments for producing 
the fancy effects can be easily thrown out of 
action and plain stockings produced, as with 


anv HH, K or B machine. 


Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


366 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 
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Hosiery Trade Gets 
a Hopeful Start 


Sellers Believe Jobbers’ Stocks 
Are Low and Expect Better 
Trade as Result 


seems to be a unanimous 
opinion among hosiery selling agents 
that the trade is off to a far better 
start than was the case last season. 
Combined with the fact that jobbers’ 
Stocks are for the most part what may 
be called “clean” it is indeed a much 
more encouraging situation. Despite 
the fact that there can be no question 
of the number of visiting buyers be- 
ing smaller and most of them having 
already returned home, these buyers 
will need merchandise shortly because 
of their depleted stocks and most sell- 
ing houses expect to see orders com- 
ing in during the next two months for 
spring. Filling-in orders for fall are 
continuing to form a majority of sales 
as jobbers placed only small initial 
orders at the start, and still many have 


There 


not covered for fall to any great 
extent. 
There is still the same reticence 


noticed among most mills in regard 
to quoting prices, and it seems un 
likely that they will quote freely until 
after the Government's cotton 
is published. It in 
cepted that if this report should be 
of a bullish nature, prices on hosiery 
will necessarily stiffen. 


report 


is most cases ac- 


In some cases buyers placed satis- 
factory orders before they left, 
fancies and the business 
ported on all styles of children’s and 
infants’ hosiery continues to be satis- 
factory on the whole and striking a 
fair average it is possible to state that 
the prospects for the 1929 season have 
a much better outlook than was the 
case last year at this time. 


on 


men’s re 


\mong mills of standing in the in- 
dustry who manufacture a_full-fash- 
ioned hose of merit, there is consider- 
able feeling those who 
placing on the market in increasing 
quantities a full-fashioned hose of silk 
to retail for $1. One of the outstand- 
ing causes reported for their willing- 
ness to take this and educate 
the consumer to expect silk hose at 
this price, is the fact that due to in- 
creased production of a great many 
new mills making this class of goods, 
there is a considerable amount of trad 


against are 


move 


Ing going on causing buyers to de 
mand reduced prices for quantity lots. 
Using hosiery as advertising will not 
materially benefit anyone in the trade. 
Even though a mill is relieved of its 
surplus, it is without the profit neces 
sary to stay in business. As for the 
retailer the Sr stocking may in the 
end only cause dissatisfaction among 


Mis patrons. 


In the higher yrades of full-fash- 


WORLD 


KNIT GOOD 


ioned numbers, manufacturers are in 
what may be called a secure position 
for there is a constantly increased de- 
mand for this type of hose. Trans- 
parent and semi-sheer styles still con- 
tinue to lead in volume sales with light 
shades predominating. In almost 
every case of the higher priced styles 
manufacturers are concentrating their 
efforts variations the single, 
double point or French heel and have 
cleared their stock of square heels. 


on of 


Successful Outing of William 
Carter Co. Employes 

The William Carter Co., Needham 
Heights, Mass., held its seventh an 
nual outing at the State Reservation 
bathing of the 
District Commission at 
Mass., July 28. 


beach Metropolitan 
Nantasket, 


Featuring the outing 


was a beauty contest Che judges 
selected Miss Lillian Stowell as 
winner, while second honors were 
won by Miss Murtagh McCabe 

Field games and_ athletic sport 
were held at the (Garden Short 
grounds before a gathering of 250 
onlookers. At the outing were the 


following officials of the company 


Treasurer, Horace Carter; Lindall 
Carter and Arthur Stewart, the 
latter sales manager of the company 

L. Richards won the 75 vard dash 
and T. Murphy was second. R 
Roper and E Roper won the three 
legged race and N. Hanscom and | 
Fairbanks were second. The pip 
lighting contest was won by \. Ken 


nedy with M. Nicholson second rh 
mill team headed by ( 
heats in the tug-of-war 


Hutt won two 
contest from 
the office team headed by R. Latham 
Miss E. Ryan won the 50 yard dash 
for the Miss J Wilson 
second. The bag contest went to Miss 
Helen Dacey. Miss R. 
ond. Baseball 


girls with 
Jemmina sec 


t 


throwing 


contest was 
won by Miss Agnes King, Miss Agnes 
Sullivan, second. The day closed 


with a dinner. 


the direction 


‘The outing was under 


of George Ferran, president of the 
Emploves’ Association. Other mem 
bers of the committee were: Miss 
Elizabeth Lind, Miss Dina Beach, 
Carl Corliss, William Vincent, Joht 
Whittier, John Durham, Chestet 
Petersson, Armstrong Beattie, Miss 
\nne Kanaly, Miss Ethel Murphy 
\lfred Hogan, Timothy Murphy. 
Robert Evans, Miss Dorothy Leonard 
and Fred Latham 


Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. The 
plant of this 
R. F. Mazze 
Boston, who will use about 
feet of floor 
of reed and fiber furniture. The remait 
ing floor space will be rented. The sal 
does not include the equipment, a large 
part of which already | sold 


concern has been sold to 


and Benjamin Sharff of 


5,000 square 


space for the manufactur 


bec n 


is 


re 


Scattered Opening: 
of Underwear Lines 


Littl+ Definite as to Basis as Some 
Make Advance and Others 
Talk Reductions 
In spite of the fact that one or two 
large underwear mills have opened at 
lower prices than last year, nearly all 
will officially at to 
1928 opening quotations and_ this 
week two of the largest have officially 

opened at material advances. 


open very close 


It was stated by an executive of 
one of mills that although 
would to wait a 


necessary 


these 
he prefer 
felt it to open in 
order to keep in competition, but that 
if the 


while 
longer he 


cotton stiffened 


(;overnment 


varn market 


due to a_ bullish 


} 


report 
e would be obliged to advance his 


prices in accord ance 


Sentiment in some cases seems to 


1 


he tor withholding prices until after 
labor Day and a great manv claim 
that thev would not even think of 
considering offers at last vear’s levels. 
On the other hand some mills al 
though not having “officially” opened 
their lines are both quoting and tak 
ing orders and the general atmos 
phere of secrecy has not appreciably 
cleared It is said that there is no 
particular significance attached to the 
action of one large mill in reducing 
prices other than its desire for addi 
tional lightweight business and the 
fact that last vear its prices were 
higher in comparison with com 
petitors 

Most manufacturers of balbriggans 
and light ribs have not vet made 


their prices for 1929 deliverv and sav 


they not do so until later 


l 


will 
\thletic 


still are being brought 
11 


on 
] 
“I 


ind 
in 


pullover shirts wrts 


out varied 


collections ot 


colors and patterns 


1 119] ] } j 
unusua Stvies peng seen in 
and although 


take 


some 


women 
this 


are ¢x 


pected to up of gar 
extent 


looked 


tv pe 
-en] 


from 


ment to 


} 


no 1 volume 


usiNness is for this 


ource 


Hosiery Dealer Ordered to Drop 
“Mills” from His Trade Name 


WASHINGTON, D. C—The Nustile 
Hosierv Mills of Philadelphia have 
heen ordered bv the Federal Trade 
Commission to drop the word “mills 
from their trade name and adverti 
! until thev actually own, control 
or operate a factorv, and to cease 
ind desist o1 using the word 

I] pure thread silk or “Jap 
ne silk worm silk” in = describing 
hosierv unless it made entirelv of 
renuine Ik or unless the word silk 
when used is accompanied by others 
describing the other material from 
which the hosiery is made 

The Commission’s order is directed 
to Simon B. and Samuel L. Bluestine 


(593) 


who advertised themselves 


as manu 
facturers equipped to sell direct from 
factory to consumer, thereby enabling 
the public to purchase a better qual 
ity of hosiery for less money. Some 
of the firm’s advertisements contained 
pictures of a five-story factory with 
the 


name “Nustile Hosiery Mills” 
across the tront of the building, but 
the Commission’s findings state that 


the firm purchased its hosiery through 
ordinary trade channels. 
Bemberg for Hosiery 
Director of Sales Reports Success 
in Chiffon Lines 
Phil 


prominent 


\nnouncements coming fr onl 


made by 


full-fashioned silk 


adelphia, 


Wo 


hosiery manutac 


turers, have developed a new and in- 
teresting situation in the hosiery 
knitting industry. One of these man 


ufacturers is in production in a semi 


chiffon Bemberg hose to retail at 


$1.50 a pair and the other is booking 


orders on a sheer chiffon hose to re 


tail at $1.75 

In this connection A. M. Tenney, 
director of sales for the American 
Bemberg Corporation, said: 


The 


corded 


enthusiastic reseption ac 


service weight full-fashioned 


hosiery made from Bemberg yarn in 


ill large cities and its favorable com 


parison with real silk in luster and 
feel was at first marveled at. Then 
the observer discovered that no rings 


could be seen. Bemberg can be eco 


nomically made fine enough to be sold 


in competition with the moderate 
price silk chiffon, in which the ring 
defect may be magnified by the 
transparent open mesh of the stock- 
ing. Bemberg varns containing fil 
aments of the same denier size as 
real silk, suitable for either semi 
chiffon or sheer-chiffon, are avail 
able to a limited extent under our 


present production, and we have been 
authorized John Wanamaker’s 
Philadelphia store to state that large 


by 


purchases of chiffon hosiery have 
been made and are expected to be put 
on sale during August 


“With the addition of sheer chiffon 


to retail at $1.75 and semi-chiffon at 
$1.50 according to the advice of our 
customers, full-fashioned hosiery of 
Bemberg is now being sold in this 
country at retail from $1.00 to $3 50 
a pair—the last price being for an 
imported clock net hose of Bemberg 


York de 


being sold by a leading New 


partment store The range of full- 
fashioned hosiery be mberg in- 
cludes ervice, semi-service, emi 
chiffon and sheer-chiffon, in gauges 


ranging 


from 26 to 31 


Mr. Tenney explained that their 
Mr. Tenney pl et 

plant in Johnson City, Tenn., was 
producing Bemberg yarns especially 
prepared for hosiery and in sizes for 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


| gauges ranging from 180 denier 
yr the coarse 36 gauge service 

veight, to 40 denier for the fine 51 
auge chiffon weight. A complete 
llection of European hosiery made 
t Bemberg is on display at the New 
ork offices of the American Bem- 
rg Corp. 


Hosiery of Dulesco Rayon Well 
Received 

That the first offerings of hosiery 
numbers made up of the Viscose Co.’s 
new Dulesco “24” Crown Brand rayon 
have resulted in an enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of the product by the trade, 
is the statement of A. T. Haefela, 
sales manager of Charles Chipman’s 
Sons Co., Inc. of New York, sales 
representative of Hanes Hosiery 
Mills, of Winston-Salem, N. C. A 
similar experience is being enjoyed by 
the Ridgeview Hosiery Mills, of New- 
ton, N. C., according to E. S. Gregory, 
sales manager of the Cannon Mills, 
Inc., hosiery division which markets 
the Ridgeview production. 

Mr. Haefela attributes the imme- 
diate success of the new product to 
the fact that when Dulesco was in- 
troduced it found a ready market 
awaiting it among both jobbers and 
consumers who for a number of years 
have been seeking subdued luster 
rayon hose. He points to a substan- 
tially increased interest in rayon 
hosiery throughout the trade. 

The Ridgeview Mills was also one 
of the earliest manufacturers to place 
orders for the new Dulesco yarn. 
Their first order was made up into 
one test number. The manufacturing 
schedule of this number was almost 
immediately absorbed by the trade, 
Mr. Gregory said, and it has been 
necessary to plan for a considerably 
greater volume of production of 
the new product than had _ been 
anticipated. 


Cotton Goods in Favor 





Atlanta Stores Note Real Style 
Trend 


ATLANTA, Ga.—That cotton goods 
are rapidly coming into favor among 
those who set the styles is the opinion 
ot leading Atlanta department store 
men who have been watching the trend 
with interest. 

Practically all the leading stores re- 
port that interest in cotton goods for 
“style” has been steadily increasing 
this summer, and many of them believe 
hat the demand for cotton will con- 

e for several seasons at least. The 
demand at present is largely for high- 
lass colored cotton goods and modern 

ts selling for from $1.50 to $2.00 
rd. 

he principal reason given for the 
easing popularity of cotton goods 
ie improved quality of the goods 
‘g¢ turned out by the textile mills. 

nly has more attention been paid 

eason to quality, but to the colors 
seccted, the designs used and the 
Claracter of the dyes used as well, 


N 


only water-fast dyes being found in 
the best materials. 

In short, the textile mills this time 
have not merely followed the demand 
for cotton—they have forged ahead 
and created that demand by the high 
quality and clever designing of their 


xe ods. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
(Continued from page 69) 





LABEL or tab for use with goods which 
have to be dyed. 1,677,475. O. 


Gunnell, Botle, England. 

Loom. 1,677,542. E. Bauer, West New 
York, and P. Miozzi, Union City, 
i a 

Loom. 1,677,192. J. Lucas, Savannah, 


Ga. Assigned to Lucas-Lamborn 
Loom Corp., New York. 

Looms, Actuating mechanism in Oriental 
rug. 1,677,426. M. A. Bauer, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Assigned to M. J. 
Whittall Associates, Massachusetts. 

PackacE for pile fabrics and the like. 
1,677,515. A. M. Durand, New 
Haven, Conn. 


PATTERN mechanism or shed-forming 
machine. Apparatus for the driving 
of a. 1,677,255. H. Staubli, Zurich, 
Switzerland. Assigned to  Gebr. 
Staubli & Co., Horgen, Switzerland. 


StocKING frame. 1,677,219. H. Suss- 
mann, Chemnitz, Germany. 


Werttess fabric. 1,677,359. F. B. 
Hanley, Paterson, N. J. Assigned to 
Textiles Development Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 


Upnotstery fabric, Artificial horsehair. 
1,676,886. A. Brandt, New York. As- 
signed to Jos. Brandt & Bros., New 
York. 


WInpDING and reeling machine. 1,676,- 
885. E. E. Bradley, Stonington, Conn., 
and I. R. Rowe, Westerly, R. I. As- 
signed to The Atwood Machine Co., 
Stonington, Conn. 


Looms, Picker mechanism for. 1,676,214. 
C. D. Brown, Hopedale, Mass. As- 
signed to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. 

Sik, Manufacture of artificial. 1,676,003. 
H. P. Bassett, Cynthiana, Ky. 


SOFTENING water, Apparatus for.  1,- 
675,860. A. Neumann, Reppen, Ger- 
many. Assigned to The Permutit Co., 
New York. 

SPINNING and twisting machine. 1,676,- 
093. J. J. Keyser, Aarau, Switzerland. 

SPINNING-ring travelers, Constructing. 
1,676,205. C. F. Merrill, Hopedale, 
Mass. Assigned to Draper Corp, 
Hopedale, Mass. 

SPLICING multiple thread, Apparatus for 
and method of. 1,675,400. es ee , 
Young, St. Louis, Mo. Assigned to 
3emis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Spoot, Jack. 1,675,907. C. P. Park, 
Lewiston, Me. Assigned to U. S. Bob- 
bin & Shuttle Co., Providence, R. I. 

Warp-knit fabric. 1,675,506. T. R. 
Meinig, Wyomissing, Pa. Assigned to 
E. Richard Meinig Co., Inc., Reading, 
Pa, 


Yarns or the like in looms, winding, 
doubling, and other textile machines, 
Tensioning. 1,675,330. H. L. Byrd, 
Stockport, England. Assigned to Dry, 
Simpson & Co., Ltd., So. Reddish, Eng- 
land. 








PARAMOUNT 


Interchangeable 
TOE FORMS 


SIZES 


ON ONE FORM 





a 


An advanced type of changeable-toe form: incor- 
porating distinctive features of superiority. 


Toes are solid throughout, insuring positive heat 
conductivity. No air pockets or spaces to prevent 
rapid and uniform heat transfusion to the toe 
members. 


Toes are interchangeable and are fastened to the 
torms with a positive locking device which elimi- 
nates, entirely, faults of looseness and binding com- 
mon to all friction joints. Unlocking the toes for 
change is accomplished instantly, and leverage 
devices for removing toes are not required. 


All tearing edges eliminated. A special jointless 
edge at the toe is absolute protection against thread 
pulling. 

A precise heating arrangement delivers steam 


directly at the toe and assures proper heat at al) 
times. 


The superiority of Paramount Forms for hosiery 
drying and finishing is proved by the fact that the 
number of mills using them exceed, by a large per- 
centage, the combined total of mills using all other 
methods. 


— See dlso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG——— 


Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 
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ERFECT 


POINTED HEELS 
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Double Point 

HESE are a few of the many 

designs that can be made on “Ban- 
ner” Hosiery Machines equipped to 
make “Banner” Perfect Point Hosiery, 
featuring the Single, Double and Triple 
Perfect Point. 

; 


rs || . Triple Point 
Wri 

ey ) COMPANY 

re AND. FACTORY 

PAWTUCKET \RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office 
93 Worth Street, New York Heymann Bldg., 213 S. Broad St. James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


—— See cdlso —— 
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Obituary 





Joseph Colter 

Joseph Colter, vice-president of Colter 
& Bernie, Inc., hosiery commission mer- 
chants of New York, died suddenly Wed- 
nesday morning, July 25, at his home, 
300 W. 108th St., New York City, at 
the age of 83 years. He had been in 
business in New York for nearly 50 
years and had been active until a few 
jays before his death. The funeral was 
held from his late home on Friday, July 
27, and was attended by many represen- 
tatives of the trade. 

Mr. Colter was born in Bundoran, Ire- 
land, in 1845, and came to this country 
at the age of 14. He was a founder and 
one of the early presidents of the Ham- 
iiton Republican Club of New York 
City; and for many years was a member 
of the Board of Education and was ac- 
tive in politics in East Orange, N. J., 
where he lived for 28 years. 

He was a graduate of Wilberham 
Academy, and of Wesleyan College, 
class of 1877, and a member of the 
Alpha Delta Phi Fraternity. 

Besides his widow, Jane Stanley Col- 
ter, he is survived by two sons, Stanley 
Colter of White Plains, N. Y., and John 
k. Colter, New York City, and four 
grandsons. 

Mr. Colter was known as the oldest 
and one of the best educated men in the 
hosiery commission business, and in the 
‘00s was a leader in his line. He had asso- 
ciated with him such men as J. P. Voor- 
hees, Dwight S. Williams, Jr., Norman 
Gould and others, who have since become 
prominently known in the hosiery busi- 
ness. His advice was always willingly 
given to new men in the field, and a 
number of men have been guided wisely 
through it. 

His business experience in New York 
dates back to the early part of 1874, 
when he left Boston where he was con- 
nected with Jordan Marsh Co., and came 
to A. T. Stewart & Co. He left busi- 
ness to enter college and graduated from 
Wesleyan College in 1877. It was his 
intention of going into the ministry, but 
ill health caused him to decide other- 
wise. He then entered the business field 
again with Vietor & Achelis from about 
I883 to 1889; Wm. Iselin & Co. from 
189) to 1891; Sawyer & Blake from 1892 
to 1895; Bacon & Co. from 1896 to 1901. 
Then leaving the commission business he 
went in his own name as a direct selling 
gent from 1903 to 1909. 

The firm of Colter & Bernie was 
started in 1910 and continued until 1924. 
The business was incorporated in 1925, 
Mr. Colter being vice-president, which 
position he held until his death. It is 
said anyone who has come in contact 
vith him was the better for it. 


Frank Van Gieson, 

Frank Van Gieson, manager of the Al- 
ntown Reed Harness & Mill Supply Co., 

\llentown, Pa., died at his home in 
that city last Sunday at the age of 42 
tars as a result of blood poisoning. A 
Native of Paterson, N. J., Mr. Van Gieson 
Was the only son of Sylvester and Alice 
Hall Van Gieson. On his mother’s side 
a grandson of the founder of the 
‘Ik machinery business, now I. A. Hall & 
which the Allentown plant is a 

\t the age of 19, he was sent by his 
uncle, Col. Isaac Albert Hall, then head 
' the business, to Allentown and he soon 
head of the plant there. He was 

the affairs of the Episcopal 


becan 


active 
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Church of the Mediator, was a mem- | 
ber of the Allentown Rotary Club, Boy | 
Scout Council, the De Journo Gunning | 
Club, a director of the Dime Savings & | 
Trust Co., and a member the Elks, Unco- | 
St. Leger Club and the Masonic bodies, | 
including the Allentown Tall Cedars and | 
the Reading Shrine. 


James Tierney 

James Tierney, retired knit goods 
manufacturer of Cohoes, N. Y., and 
widely known throughout the up-state 
textile industry died July 23 at his home 
following a lingering illness. Although in 
ill health for some time he had traveled 
extensively in recent years and a few 
months ago he returned from a European 
trip very much improved. Regarded as 
one of the pioneer knit goods manu- 
facturers in the district through his mem- 
bership in the Moore & Tierney Co 
he had won a large circle of friends whe 
are mourning his loss. He severed his 
business connections about six years ago 
when the Erie Woolen Mills operated 
by the Moore & Tierney Co. announced 
its retirement from the manufacturing 
field. At that time he was secretary and 
treasurer of the firm. The plant was 
latter sold by Mr. Tierney and his busi- 
ness associates to the Roff Knitting Co. 
which is now operating it. He was 
prominent in business and social circles. 
The survivors are three sisters and one 
brother, William A. Tierney, who was a 
business associate for many years. 


A. Ferdinand Spitzil 

A. Ferdinand Spitzil died in Utica, 
N. Y., on July 29 following an illness 
of several months. Mr. Spitzil, who 
was connected with the Fort Schuyler | 
Knitting Co. in recent years, was an 
authority on woolen textiles and was | 
the author of a manual on the subject. 
For many years he was superintendent | 
of the Shackamaxon Worsted Co., 
Philadelphia, and previously had_ been | 
with the Riverside Mills and _ the | 
Geneva Worsted Mills, Providence, 
R. I. He was born in Millville, Mass., 
in 1862. He was educated in Massachu- 
setts and in Switzerland. He came to 
Utica 32 years ago. He is survived by 
his widow and one son, George E. 
Spitzil, and one daughter, Mrs. David | 
H. Ames, Jr. 


William H. Ross 

William H. Ross, for many years sec- 
ond vice-president of Stephen San- 
ford & Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y., died 
last week at the Ellis Hospital in Sche- | 
nectady, following an operation for in- 
testinal tumor. He was 54 years old and | 
had resided in Great Neck, L. I., since | 
his retirement from active duty with the 
Sanford company in October of last | 
vear. He was visiting relatives when | 
stricken. Since severing his connections | 
with the carpet industry he had _ been 
identified with his son in a new business 
venture in Schenectady. His widow 
and one son survive him. 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
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W. K. Holt 

W. K. Holt, aged 60, prominent | 
banker, merchant and a member of the | 
Holt Bros. Hosiery Co., of Greensboro, | 
N. C., died there on July 30. Through- | 
out his long and successful career as | 
merchant, banker and manufacturer, Mr. | 
Holt played a conspicious role in various 
movements for development of the city | 
and county. His widow and _ several | 
children survive him. 
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Ribbers 
Body Machines 


Hosiery Machines 
Necktie Machines 


Circular Machines for 


Every Purpose 


We will be glad to furnish 
information of our com- 


plete line. 


Your salesmen may secure many pros- 


pects but after all what is going to 


sell them and keep them sold is a 


consistently fine product. Brinton 


machines produce the highest quality 


— economically, consistently, depend- 


ably. Make Brinton machines your 


*‘mechanical salesmen.” 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue Philadelphia 





PFOREIGN AGENTS 


Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 


South America: M. Buchsbaum, 
Calle Alsina 1814, Buenos Aires, 
Argentine Republic. 


Australia: J. H. Butter & Ca, 
Sydney, Melbourne. 


China and Japon: Elbrook, Ine., 
2 Peking Road, Shanghai, 
ina. 
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To Spur Sales of 
Woolens and Worsteds 


Decorate them with 
American Colored 
Spun Silk Yarns. 


100% pure silk 


in 1ts most economical form 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence ae. 
New York Office - 1 Madison Ave. 
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Men’s Wear Staples Discussed 





Price Cuts Anxiously Viewed 
by Makers of Fancy Lines 


|= opening of men’s wear staple 

worsteds for spring at reductions 
from the fall opening levels is occa- 
sioning much comment on the market. 
The fact that raw materials are higher 
than they were six months ago, has 
been the strong background for the 
entire market in its expectation to get 
a higher basis on goods for the new 
season from the buying fraternity. 
Makers of leading lines of staples 
have, however, foregone the chance of 
standing out for an advance. Keen 
competition which has been prevalent 
in the market for several seasons, has 
again come to the fore as the leading 
influence. 


Makers of fancy worsteds are still 
certain that they must get higher 
prices, but they now recognize that 
they have much to explain away when 
buyers confront them with talk about 
the reduction in staples. As a result 
the outlook for the coming season is 
more dubious than it was not so long 
ago, and belief is expressed in many 
quarters that the hard sledding of the 
last two or three seasons will continue 
in more acute form for some months 
to come. 


The staple worsted situation has 
been developed partly because of the 
fact that one of the independent com- 
panies has been obtaining a goodly 
share of the business through recent 
months. and the big makers are now 
endeavoring to set a basis which will 
prove difficult or at least very painful 
to undercut. Whether the total yard- 
age of staples distributed will be in- 
creased by the reduction remains to be 
seen, but with that outcome rests the 
possibility of making staple production 
worth while from the profit angle. 


Whitman Opens Arlington Lines 


The William Whitman Co., Ine., on 
Monday opened staple worsted men’s 
Wear suitings, plain and fancy tropical 
worsteds and gabardines from the 
Arlington Mills. Prices on suitings 
recessions particularly on serges, 
some of which are down 17%c a yard 
as compared with the last opening. 

he reductions affect even the fancy 
tropical worsted lines, but in most 
cases tropicals are priced on a parity 
with a year ago. 
few instances of price increases 
shown, one, a 4c advance on a I2- 
Ounce, all-worsted cheviot, and a 5c 
increase on 2004, low grade stock, 10- 
Ounce serge. 
rlington’s 2400 serge range, 14- 
Ounce, is opened for spring at $2.25. 
represents a 15c reduction under 


the last quotation. The 2500 range, 
T4-ounce serge, is down 17%c to 
$2.45, and a similar reduction is noted 
in 2833, 16-ounce serge, now priced 
at $2.47%4. 

Range 2866, a 15-15'%-ounce serge 
is priced at $2.37, or 5%c lower than 
last season. This fabric is 57-58 
inches wide. 

The 2855, 13-ounce serge, is priced 
at $2.12 or 8c lower than the last 
opening. A new 10'4-ounce pencil 
stripe, priced at $1.88, and designated 
as range 2939, is introduced. The 
2555 range of pencil stripes is priced 
at $2.37, a Sc reduction and range 
2743, pencil stripe, is 
under last season. 

The 2889, 12-ounce, all-worsted 
cheviot, is up 4c to $1.56, and 2891, 
14-ounce, all-worsted cheviot, remains 
unchanged at $1.85. 


ats; or 2c 


Arlington’s 2594, all-worsted, 12%- 
ounce unfinished cloth 
at $2.02. 

The standard granite weave 834- 
ounce gabardine is priced at $1.85. 
This cloth is developed in fancies. 
Terms for these various prices are net 
four months or 3% 30 days. 


“ 


is unchanged 


Pacific Tropicals Opened 


Lawrence & Co. have opened for the 
Pacific Mills complete lines of summer 
suitings in fancy gabardine effects for 
1929 at advances of 2%c to 7%c a vd., 
and averaging sc to roc a yd. over 
the 1927 level. The line includes new 
and novel stripe and overplaid effects. 
New brown shades have been added, 
especially suitable for summer cloth- 
ing. Range 9ooo is a new 8% to 9-0z. 
granite weave in the Pacific line, 
priced at &1.67%4, base, to $1.72™% for 
added decoration. Their four stand- 
ard repeat fabrics are as follows: 
8109, 8% to 9g-oz. four-harness base, 
to $1.85; 8200, 8% to 9-07. granite 
weave, fancy, $1.77' to $1.85; 8200, 
814 to 9-0z. granite weave, $1.77% to 
$1.85: 8400, 12-0z. fine covert, $2.25. 
Terms are net-60 days. 


Jamestown Tropicals 


Tracy & Smith have opened the 
Jamestown Worsted Mills range 8000 
summer fabric. It is an I1-oz. rayon- 
decorated novelty twist suitable for 
both spring and summer clothing. The 
new price is $1.95 a yd., terms net-60 
days. Attention is called to the fact 
that the terms have been changed from 
the previous basis of 10%-30 days. 
Last season Range 8000 opened at 
$2.0714 a yd.. regular, and was later 
advanced to $2.12™%. 


A Waiting Market 


in Cottons 





Crop Estimate on Aug 8 is 
Leading Factor in Trading 


HE market for cotton goods during 

the week has been typical of a 
period immediately preceding the is- 
suance of an important Government 
cotton crop estimate. The figures on 
condition and probable yield will be 
made public on Aug. 8 covering the 
situation as of Aug. 1. Present ex- 
pectations are for a guess between 14% 
and 15 million bales. Anything much 
under these figures may be construed 
bullishly; a higher figure would be 
bearish. Market traders are appre- 
hensive that the Government report 
may diverge considerably from the ex- 
pectation, and for that reason they are 
not willing to commit themselves on 
goods. This is the first of the condi- 
tion reports this season and what it 
will reveal is perhaps a little 
uncertain than usual. 


more 


There was a fair business last week 
in some lines of convertibles with 
buyers interested in deliveries through 
to the end of the vear, but with mills 
refusing all proffers that were not 
fully. up to their asked basis. As a 
result it is that no great 
volume of business was transacted, but 
the expression of interest has helped 
to establish greater confidence on the 
part of sellers in the future. 


bel ieved 


Curtailment is the second most im- 
portant discussion this 
week after the forthcoming crop esti- 
mate. Through parts of the South the 
need for restricted production in a 
period when sales run subnormal, is 


subject for 


being more and more seriously recog- 
nized, Statistics laid monthly before 
the trade indieate the trend of sales, 
production and stocks, and it is obvi- 
ous that when a fair balance is had 
between sales and production that the 
manufacturer is left in a much better 
position than when he accumulates an 
unsold surplus. Added to voluntary 
curtailment there is to be considered the 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Aug. 1 July 25 Aug. 3, 1927 
Spot eotton, N. Y.... 19.90¢ 21.10¢ 17.00¢ 
Print Cloths 
27- in.,64x60,7.60.. 6-6%¢  6-6<¢ 534-6¢ 
3814-in., 64x60, 5.35.. 734-8¢ —734-8¢ 734-8¢ 
39- in., 68x72, 4.75 9-9'<¢ 9-9'4¢ 83.-9¢ 
39- m., 72x76, 4.25.. 10¢ 10¢ 934-10¢ 
39- in., 80x80, 4.00.. 1l¢ ll¢ 10%4¢ 
Brown Sheetings 
7 
36- in., 56x60, 4.00.. 9-9'4¢ 9-914¢¢ ol4¢ 
36- in., 48x48,3.00.. 10%4-11¢ 10%-lle 1034-11é 
37- in., 48x48, 4.00.. 834-9¢ 834-9¢ 814-83 4¢ 
Pajama Checks 
3614-in., 72x80, 4.70.. 9%¢ 94¢ 8}4-9¢ 
36)<-in., 64x70, 5.75.. 7M4eé 7M4e 7¢ 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3yd..... 11%¢ 11%¢ 104¢ 
Denims, 2.208........ 19¢ 19¢ 16¢ 
Tickings, 8 oz........ 22-23'4¢ 22-23'4¢ 1914-204¢ 
Standard prints....... 9¢ 9¢ 8¢ 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in... - 10\4e 1014¢ 9l4¢ 


curtailment at New Bedford by reason 
of the strike, and curtailment in other 
quarters because of dwindling work- 
ing capital. As production tends to 
match up with demand the probability 
of obtaining better margins for profit 
increases. These margins however 
will improve only slowly since much 
inactive machinery would restart if 
chance for profit offered. 
e+ si 

Canton Flannels: \dvances of Mc 
per yard were made by a number of 
prominent sellers of Canton flannels 


this week. 

Co. has advanced its range of 
Revolution Canton flannels “4c and 
Joshua L. Baily & Co. have similarly 


raised the 


Cone Export & Commis- 
sion 


Cooleemee line. Opening 
prices on these lines had been figured 
close for the purpose of stimulating 
business and now that fair 
has been made for fall it is reasonable 


that mills should seek a better basis. 


pre yeTesSs 


x * * 

Wide Wide _ sheetings, 
together with sheets and pillow cases, 
have met fair business lately after an 
advance of price. It is said that old 
customers are being taken care of on 
the previous basis so that mills are 
not benefiting from wider margins. 
However this branch of the trade is 
improving and the tone is better than 
a few months ago. 


Sheetings: 


* * * 

Fine Goods: [Fair business in fine 
gray goods is reported including 
lawns, rayon novelties and_ plain 
goods. New Bedford curtailment is 


the subject of consideration and many 
traders the long shut 
will be felt in the fall. Interest has 
arisen in carded broadcloths but prices 


believe down 


have been scaling down. For carded 
yarn 100 x 60s buyers bid 107g¢ with 
mills asking Itc. 


* Kk « 

Print Cloths: Prices on print cloths 
firmly held considering the 
extent of the cotton break on Tues- 
day. Many mills were still asking 8c 
for 64 x 60s but business moved at 
774c and in rarer instances at 734c. 
Spots of 68 x 72s have been scarce 
and they brought 9'%c early in the 
week: later 9c was done. There was 
little breadth to the market as both 
users and sellers are awaiting the 
Government crop estimate on Aug. 8 
before committing themselves to any 
policy. 


were 


*x* * * 


Sheetings: Sheetings were generally 
dull this week. Most of the important 
users appeared disinterested. 


Prices 
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Fabrics—Continued 


are regarded as on a lower basis than 
print cloths but buyers are not im- 
pressed. Sales from second hands 
were reported as for example 5.50 yd. 
goods at 63¢c and 6.15 yd. 40 squares 
at 57gc. For 36-in., 5.00 yd. goods 


prices ranged from 7% to 7c. 


Burlap Quiet 


Buyers Try to Bear Market and 
Sales Lag 

A few points difference between 

huyer and seller blocked sales in the 

burlap market early in the week. In- 


quiry developed as the week pro- 
gressed and buyers’ efforts to bring 
down prices, already somewhat re- 
duced by a lower primary market, 
failed. 

There was scattered interest in odd 
constructions ranging from 36 inches 
to 72 inches in width. For 8 oz. 40s, 
spots were held at 8.70c, 

8.55 to 8.60c, August shipments at 
8.40c, September at 8.10c and October- 
December at 7.90c. For 101% oz. 40s, 


afloats at 


spots and afloats were at 10.90c, Au- 
gust shipments at 
at 10.80c and 
10¢c. 


10.85c, September 
October-December at 


Transparent Velvets Lead 





Broad Silks Meet Improved 


Position on 


T has been clearly indicated that 

prices on all velvets are firm and 
that the possibility of a rise is not 
remote on this type of silks. 

This is not surprising when it is 
known that for the last month trans- 
parent velvets especially have been 
sold out to the extent that deliveries 
on new orders can not be promised 
before the first of the year. 

Combined with the fact that satins 
are selling unusually well for so early 
in the season, manufacturers have a 
brighter outlook for real business than 
has been the case for some time. 

Among other important silk fabrics 
which are coming to the forground for 
fall are moirés and taffetas which un- 
doubtedly will be played up strong 
for formal wear. Metallics are said 
to be well sold by many leading houses 
and stress is being placed on prints 
of all descriptions by manufacturers. 

In regard to colors blue seems to 
be about the strongest. There are 
gray blues, turquoise, royal blues, and 
sky blues. Closely following these 
are the beiges of yellowish tones, rose 
and natural beiges, but the newest 
trend is for beiges having a yellow 
cast. 

Style experts claim that there is to 
be much combining of color in cos- 
tumes such as dark blue and white, 
black and white beige and light brown, 
yellow and white and gray and black. 
Gray continues to be one of fashions 
colors for fall and much mention is 
being made of it in combination with 
white and_ black. 

\n interesting phase to be con- 
sidered is the trend toward use of 
transparent velvet in millinery. Com- 
bined with velvet and satin ribbons 
this will help to some extent both the 
broadsilk and the ribbon mills. 
Ribbons seem to be gaining strength 
evidenced in the styles of women’s 
lingerie trimmings, hats and personal 
boudoir accessories. 

x * x 


Velvets: Transparents sold out for 
delivery in next six months. 
* * * 


Satins: 


Printed satins are well 


received. 


Fall 


Flat Crepes: Some business seen in 


Season 


these goods. 
* * x 
Georgettes: Slight demand as yet 
for georgettes. 
x ok x 
Silk Situation at a Glance: 
DUCTION: Fairly normal. 
DEMAND: Good for newest fabrics, 
but spotty on others. 


PrRo- 


Stocks: Spring fabrics mostly 
cleared. 
SENTIMENT: General interest in 


market developments. 


Cotton Trade Hours 


Proposal to Work Half Time 
Abandoned 
(From Our Manchester Correspondent) 

MANCHESTER, ENG.—It was offici- 
ally announced in Manchester, follow- 
ing a meeting of the members of the 
general committee of the Master Spin- 
ners’ Federation that the proposal to 
institute half time working in the 
American spinning section had been 
abandoned. 

John Pogson, the Federation secre- 
tary, announced the following result 
of the ballot: 

In favor 79.48 


MMM ois 6 oa sid ain Onis a ond 12.26 
SN earn eee 8.26 


He said that in view of the fact that 
the requisite percentage which was 90 
had not been obtained, it had. been de- 
cided that no further action should be 
taken in the matter at present. This 
was the third attempt made during 
recent weeks by the Master Spinners’ 
Federation to obtain unanimity on the 
question of short time working. Since 
it was first stated that a 90% majority 
of members in favor was necessary 
before organized curtailment of pro- 
duction could be reinstituted, the 
opinion was held that this big majority 
would not be obtained. On former oc- 
casions an 80% vote had carried any 
short time proposal. 

Mr. Pogson said that at the present 
time the American section was work- 
ing at about 70% of normal and that 
the State of Trade Committee of the 
Federation would continue to watch 
the future course of events 
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Factrorine— 


equivalent to selling for 


cash without credit _ risk, 


while at the same_ time 
granting to customers the 


usual terms of the trade. 


Correspondence Invited 


Textile Banking Company 
Fifty Union Square, New York 
FACTORS 


Buildings 


INDUSTRIAL 


ENGINEERS 


Power Plants 
Steam 
— = 


Water 


Electric 


ARCHITECTS 


Appraisals 


Investigations 


CHAS. T. MAIN, Inc. 





Reports 
BOSTON, MASS. 


—— See cllso—— 
CONSOLIDATED 
—— CATALOG—— 
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L.F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


An Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine has earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
in hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room, for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, Burlap and other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 
dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or connection 
Write for details. 


Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St., 
Salem, Mass. 


Ne. 8 Foot Power Rotary Sewing Machine 





MERROWING! 


ESTABLISHED 1838 
200 


tions of 


Over varieties and modifica- 
machines for trimming, 
seaming, overedging and ornament- 


ing all sorts of fabrics. 
Special machines for Flat-Butted- 
Seaming ends of piece goods, saving 
cloth and labor in subsequent pro- 
cessing. 
Let us show results on swatches of 
your own fabrics. 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG-— 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
A 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 


REG. TRADE MARK 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


anufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS ano NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


EVERYTHING FOR TEXTILE PRINTERS 
And fer Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
Hurley-Johnson Corp., 25 Walker Street, New York City 


Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. L. 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CoO. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locatin i i 
g sites for new textile dev 
and offer our services in this line. ape, 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright er on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
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Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission (Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 


CONSULTANT 


on 


| 
| 
| 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 


Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 


JAMES W. COX, Jr. 
320 Broadway 





WARREN B. LEWIS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Textile Plants Steam and Electric Power Plant 


For over twenty years this organization has been engaged in the 
work of improving mechanical conditions in industrial plants, through 
the systematic study of machines and industrial operations. 

It is still equipped to render this service with the effectiveness 
resulting from knowledge and experience. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
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Engineers 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


ENGINEERING - CONSTRUCTION - REPORTS - MANAGEMENT - VALUATIONS 


W. E. S. DYER 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 


Tyesign, Specifications and Superin- 


tendence for Textile Mills, Incustria! properties. 


DAY AND ZIMMERMANN, INC. 


New York City. 


Reorganizations, Valuations and Reports on Mill 
Power Plants of every description || 


and directions for their economy of operation. || 


lants and Kindred Structures. 
| Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FEDERAL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Architectural Engineers 


Design and Superintendence for Textile Mills and Industria] Plants 


318 Stephensoa Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 
Specialists in Textile Cost Methods Over 15 Years 


More than 20% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in the U. S. are 
Operated by Clients Using Our Cost Methods! 


| 
Card Clothing E. LOPER & COMPANY | 


GREENVILLE, S. ©. 


Napper Clothing FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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Decline in Average Price of 
Southern Mill Shares 

Gastonia, N. C., July 28.—The 
largest decline recorded in any one 
week of the present year took place in 
the southern textile share market for 
the week ending today, the present 
average bid price of 25 most active 
southern cotton mill stocks standing 
at 106.68, a decline of $1.20 per share, 
according to figures released by R. S. 
Dickson & Co. 

Lower prices in some of the lead- 
ing stocks attracted a few buyers, and 
such stocks as Mooresville Common 
and National Weaving second pre- 
ferred, heretofore inactive, changed 
hands in fair volume. 

The stocks of the Belmont group 
of mills which have led the North 
Carolina list this year from a stand- 
point of demand and rising prices 
cased off under the pressure of fairly 
liberal selling orders. The decline, 
however, was noticeable throughout 
the list of quoted stocks. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “Public Sale” are based 
upon last sales at Boston Public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 
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Broader Interest in Textiles 





Some Encouraging 


Financial Reports 


—Esmond to Vote Stock Dividend 


Boston, Aug. I. 
HIS is not the period of the year 


to expect increased investment 
interest in textile shares, particularly 
with the New Bedford strike still 
dragging along and with no marked 
improvement in the goods market. 
There seems little doubt, however, 


but that many investors have had the 
opportunity and have taken the trou- 
ble to investigate textile conditions 
carefully, and have decided that stock 
values have averaged far lower than 
in any other industry, and that the 
possibility of a speculative advance 
in stocks that are bought discrimina- 
tively is better than those of most 
other classes of industrials. For the 
first time in several the ad- 
vances in textile stocks sold on the 
exchanges and at the auctions have 
about counterbalanced the declines. 
Furthermore, the week has developed 
several encouraging features, includ- 


weeks 


dend, is also highly encouraging. 
Partial Liquidation of Ipswich 
Stockholders of the Ipswich 
Mills, hosiery manufacturers, Ips- 


wich, Gloucester, and Lowell, Mass., 
at a special meeting last week, 
authorized the board of directors to 
take such action as they deem expe- 
dient for the winding up and liqui- 
dating of that part of the company’s 
business involving the manufacture 
and sale of circular knit hosiery. <A 
committee of three stockholders was 
elected to act with the directors as 
an advisory committee in this liquida- 
tion, the committee consisting of 
Francis R. Boyd, counsel; T. Jeffer- 
son Coolidge, vice-president of the 
Old Colony Trust Co., Boston. and 
Neal Rantoul of F. S. Moseley & Co., 
Boston. The vote of the stockholders 
authorizes the directors to take such 
steps as they see fit for the disposal 
of all land, buildings, machinery and 
other property used by the company 


























net The com- 


profit of 
pany’s print works was run at full 


$130,490. 


capacity’ during the six months 
period, but the cloth mills were oper- 
ated at only half capacity and the 
finishing department 60% of capacity. 
Lockwood Passes Dividend 

For the third consecutive year the 
directors of the Lockwood Co., cotton 
goods, Waterville, Me., voted not to 
declare a dividend, the reason made 
public the outlook for 
business. At the annual meeting of 
stockholders, Philip Dana, treasurer 
of the Dana Warp Mills, Westbrook, 
Me., was elected a director succeeding 
R. W. Dunn of Waterville, deceased. 


Esmond Stock Dividend 

A special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Esmond (R. I.) Mills, 
blanket manufacturers, will be held in 
Boston, August 22, to upon a 
unanimous resolution of the directors 
recommending _ that authorized 
amount of common stock be increased 
from to 35,000 shares as a 
stock dividend to holders of the 
common stock. In his letter to stock- 
holders President Harold C. Whitman 
“The company has a 
large surplus and it is the belief of 


being poor 


act 


the 


10,000 


states: now 
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— Bid Asked ing the very substantial increase in at Ipswich and Lowell. 7 os ne 7 oe — 
s d ; ; shoule orthwi > *rmane 
Am. Mfg. pfd...... 65% 58 64 earnings shown by the Bigelow-Hart- B. B. & eee a a ee, wi) 
— Am. Wool, pia 42 me ; : ; a . B. & R. Knight’s Loss added to the capital by a declara- 
haneainanine” Eas 9 i% ° : ford Carpet Co. and H. R. Mallinson ' a eR RS ay : : be aed 
inna 7G 60) 7G : ; : : The B. B. & R. Knight Corp., oper- tion of a stock dividend to the 
Androscoggin ..... 70% 60 70 Co., Inc., for the first six months of ; : a ora : ; pie ees 
Arlington Feels emonis sau Rs 3 a 4 ; Atl A el ating six cotton mills and a printing common shareholders. This action 
RGOE 5 cic<as ‘i ) 0 3 : year. Although hardly <4: ° . . 
terkshire Cot... ., 1244, 110 115 raphe — I 7 a ee “and finishing plant in Rhode Island, will strengthen the capital structure 
yee "3 ° . , ¢ ve ¢ > > S 7» a . 2 ‘ 4 aie fi 
Bigelow Htfd, com. sake sos ae typical of general textile con es with head offices at Providence, re- and will be obviously to the advantage 
FOOTE pec eeevesese <5 "A os - - e pt) f : ; P . ° e - ° ; ’ 
ant | Rdwards ean iw 120 ee the special meeting of Esmond Mills ports a net loss after depreciation for of the preferred shareholders as it 
\ ssmond, ss 00.0010 ’ oss : ~]x > ~ sider ; in- : c : : ° ° 
| ee pe eee 115 124 128 stockholders called to consider an in- the first six months of the current will increase the amount of capital 
~ ip a “ st “a at crease in the common share capital year of $174,196, the depreciation subordinate to their holdings.” The 
ug i , ly { 21 - e ¥ f Te . ; a — 
| Wh ee aie cet 23 20 25 from 10,000 to 35,000 shares, which item alone amounting to $105,900. company increased the dividend rate 
ness | (Continued on page 123) will take the form of a stock divi- For the last fiscal vear there was a on the common stock last February to 
| 
= 
| MILL STATEMENTS 
= = = a ~~ ——— ——— = 
| | 
| ASSETS LIABILITIES 
i | Line Fiseal > — a — = = _ 7 _— ee ee —— — 
Name and address of company | of cae | ee | Real Miscellaneous Total Accounts 
| business yee | Cash and Raw Total estate, |——— ——— — payable, Capital Surplus, 
| debts | materials, quick buildings floating ae profit and 
| receivable | mdse., ete. assets | and | Amount Description and funded = loss, ete. 
| | | machinery | debt 
Geo. C. Moore Wool Scouring Co., North} Wool Dec. 31,1927 | $333,713 $12,993 $346 , 706 $297 .915 $4,620 Miscellaneous $649,241 $121,581 | $125,090 $402 ,660 
Chelmsford, Mass, Dec. 31, 1926 322 ,675 14,326 337 ,001 317,240 4,500 | Miscellaneous 658 ,741 121,841 125,000 411,900 
Nyanza Mills, Woonsocket, R. Cotton | Dec. 31,1927 | 446,881 490 ,637 937,518 | 2,382,955 73,105 | Miscellaneous 3,909 , 664 607 , 328 2,100,000 1. 202,336 
Dec. 31, 1926 500 , 446 392,459 892,905 | 1,250,070 75,397 | Miscellaneous 2,218,372 598 , 828 2,100,000 ?) 480,455 
; Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass............ | Cotton | Dee. 31, 1927 1,333,036 | 1,561,255 | 2,894,291 | 3,731,007 100,968 | Miscellaneous 6,726, 266 2, 406 056 4,191,000 129,210 
on Mill | | Dee. 31, 1926 885,023 | 1,635,831 | 2,520,854 | 5,285,775 104,453 | Miscellaneous 7,911,082 1,846,284 4,181,000 1,883,798 
cription || 
eration. American Mfg. Co., New York.............| J. & C.| Dee. 31, 1927 | 3,504,353 | 8,060,733 |11,.565,086 13,367,699 495,999 | Miscellaneous | 25,428,784 6,213,876 | 12,800,000 6,414,908 
Dec. 31, 1926 | 3,609,281 | 6,951,581 10,560,862 (13,396,887 996,153 Miscellaneous | 24,953,902 5,475,542 12,800,000 6,678,360 
——— 
Ipswich Mills, Ipswich, Mass........... .-| Knit | Oct. 31, 1927 1,253,516 | 1,511,075 | 2,764,591 | 3,286,714 101,118 | Miscellaneous 6,152,423 2,421,296 3,034,900 696 ,227 
al | Oct. 30, 1926 | 2,029,760 | 1,981,540 4,011,300 4,164,367 toate 8,175,667 2,850,304 | 3,068,300 2,257 ,063 
JY Cordaville Woolen Co., Cordaville, Mass....| Wool | Oct. 31, 1927 | 16 , 686 5,187 21,873 179,512 *) 3,599 | Miscellaneous 360.338 92,771 170,590 97 ,067 
Oct. 31, 1926 80,029 122 , 267 202 , 296 177.408 ‘) 4,007 | Miscellaneous 456,128 220,439 170,500 65,189 
| | 
G!easondale Woolen Mills, Gleasondale, Mass.. Wool | Dec. 31, 1927 98 , 366 108 , 824 207 ,190 371,124 2,612 | Miscellaneous 580,926 220,813 | 360,113 | , 
} Dee. 31, 1926 | 74,865 | 150,589 225,454 380,418 3.738 | Miscellaneous 609 610 245,893 363,717 Gp = scape 
Plants 
, WIS. Powdrell & Alexander, Danielson, Conn.....| Cotton | Dec. 31, 1927 | 1,007,805 | 1,375,749 | 2, 951,251 31,116 | Miscellaneous | 3,365,921 1.219.689 1,669,495 176,737 
Dec. 31,1926 | 935,630 861,481 | 1,75 736,830 17,332 | Miscellaneous | 2,551,273 631,338 | 1,669,495 250,440 
SS MeCallum Hosiery Co., Northampton, Mass.| Knit Dec. 31, 1927 | 1,045,143 | 1,002,456 | 2,047,599 | 1,508,395 227.897 | Miscellaneous 3,783,891 1,373,871 1,500,000 910,020 
; s Dec. 31, 1926 | 1,009,252 | 1,199,202 | 2,208,454 | 1,530,858 144,484 | Miscellaneous 3,883,796 1,497,626 | 1,500,000 886 ,170 
ar 2 
e strong Knitting Mills, Boston, Mass....| Knit | Dee. 31,1927 | 127,994 214,693 342,687 67,740 Y ; 410,427 149,515 | 197 ,000 63,912 
are | Dee. 31,1926 | 111,679 252,123 363 , 802 68 , 386 432,188 166 ,660 197 ,000 68,528 
Thayer Woolen Co , North Oxford, Mass... | Wool Mar. 31, 1928 261.620 582,144 131,851 100,448 | Miscellaneous 794,443 72,986 | 240,000 481 ,457 
| Mar. 31, 1927 258 , 696 593,923 32,239 123,794 | Miscellaneous 749,956 87 ,874 | 240,000 422,082 
, Ss. Cc. - — si wo oe a ae ae = — = = ——== 
————— Add Profit and Loss item of $516,086. 


(4) Add Pro it and Less ite n of $72,417, 


(*) Deficit. (3) Add Profit and Los: item of $155,354. 
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$1.75 quarterly and had _ previously 
paid dividends at a $6 annual rate 
since Nov. 1, 1918. As of December 
31, 1927, the company showed net 
quick assets of $2,229,393, of which 
approximately $1,000,000 was in cash 
and securities. The surplus account 
aggregated $3,293,320, not including 
a depreciation reserve of $1,716,922. 
In addition to 10,000 shares of 
common stock the company has out- 
standing 6,150 shares of preferred 
stock all of $100 par value. 
York’s Future Uncertain 

Failure of directors of the York 
Mig. Co., Saco, Me., to elect a 
permanent successor to Treasurer 
Fred W. Steele, recently resigned, and 
the retirement from business as of 
July 31 of Smith, Hogg & Co., who 
have been selling agents of the mill 
for many years, have stimulated 
rumors as to the possibility of 
liquidation. Chairman William F. 
Garcelon of the board of directors has 
refused to comment upon these 
rumors further than to state that the 


fiscal year ended March 31 last, 
reports net profits of $2,253,090 after 
all charges, as compared with $172,491 
for the preceding fiscal year. After 
payment of 5% on the preferred 
stock there was left for the common 
earnings equal to $1.67 per share, but 
only 67¥%c a share was paid during 
the last fiscal year on the 1,200,000 
common shares which have a _ par 
value of $10 and on which $9 is paid 
up. After carrying $200,000 each to 
the pension fund and general reserve 
there was a surplus remaining from 
last vear’s earnings of $798,048. 
Mallinson Earnings 

H. R. Mallinson & Co., Ince., silk 
manufacturers, and their subsidiaries, 
report for the six months ended 
June 30 last a net profit after all 
charges of $460,163, which is equiva 
lent after dividend requirements on 
the 7% preferred stock of $2.01 a 
share on the 200,000 no par shares ot 
common outstanding. This compares 
with a net profit for the same period 


CCE 


of 1927 of $126,461, or 29c a share on 
the common, and a loss for the same 
six months of 1926 of $435,407. The 
income statement for the first six 


company is taking orders at present 
that are not in excess of its raw 
material stocks and to refer to the 
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PRODUCTION 


N the winding room shown above, 

seven No. 60 G F Universal Coners 

(672 spindles) prepare cones for 
Universal High-Speed warping. They 
have replaced 1350 spooler spindles, 
more than doubling the production 
per spindle formerly obtained, and 
less floor space is required. 


The No. 60 G F Machine is equally 
efficient in preparing cones for knit- 
ting or shipping. Its outstanding 
feature, aside from unusually high 
efficiency, is low operating cost. Less 
than 3 H. P. is required to operate 
96 spindles at a constant yarn speed 
of from 450 to 600 yards per minute. 


Complete Details 
gladly furnished 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE 
CHICAGO, UTICA 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA 
DEPOTS and OFFICES af MANCHESTER and PARIS 
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following statement of former Treas- 
urer Steele at the recent annual meet- 
ing: “I strongly recommend to our 
board of directors that we further 
curtail, and if need be, shut down 
completely until such time as business 
warrants our starting up again.” 
Appleton Dividend Passed 
Passing of the current dividend on 
the preferred stock of the Appleton 
Co., cotton goods, Lowell, Mass., and 
Anderson, S. C., is said to be due to 
the desire of directors to conserve 
surplus moneys to take care of plant 
additions now being made at the 
\nderson mill. The additional 30,000 
spindles that are being installed at the 
Anderson plant will not be in opera- 
tion until the fall, and meantime the 
30,000 spindles and complementary 
machinery already in place are being 
operated only 88 hours a week instead 
of the regular 110 hour run, in 
common with the general curtailment 
program that is in progress. The 
company’s capital structure consists 
of 40,000 common shares of no par 
value, of which 30,000 are outstand- 
ing, and 10,000 shares of preferred 
stock, on which dividends had_ been 
paid since August 1926. No divi- 
dends have been paid on common. 
Century Ribbon’s Reduced Profit 
The Century Ribbon Mills, Inc., 
and subsidiaries, report for the six 
months ended June 30 net profits of 
$95,792 and surplus after preferred 
dividends of $41,137, as compared 
with net profits for the same six 
months of 1927 of $163,154, with 
$104,179 carried to surplus after pre- 
ferred dividends. The surplus after 
preferred dividends for the first six 
months of this year was equal to 4Ic 
a share on the 100,000 share of no 
par common stock outstanding, as 
compared with $1.04 a share for the 
first half of 1927. 
American Thread’s Earnings 
The American Thread Co. for the 


months of 1928 and 1927 follows: 
1928 1927 
Operating profit .... $646,114 $237,651 
Total income..... 660 , 262 278,478 
Depreciation 8,248 4,270 
Interest. etc 51. SE ATF 
Federal taxes reserve 505 19,750 
Net profit 0,16: 126,461 
Preferred dividends. 58,709 67.634 
Surplus 401,454 5S S827 
P, & 1. 3,625,422 2,961,563 
Bigelow-Hartford Profits 
The Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co.. 
Thompsonville, Conn., and Clinton, 
Mass., reports for the six months 
ended June 30 last, a net profit of 
$985,595 after depreciation and taxes, 
which is equivalent after dividends on 
the preferred stock to $3.76 a share 
on the 240,085 shares or no par com 
mon stock outstanding. This com- 
pares with $878,664, or $3.30 a share 
on the common stock then outstand 
ing, for the first six months of 1927. 
The company’s consolidated income 
account as of June 30 shows profits 
from operations of $1,347,662 and 
other income of $98,671, or a total ot 
$1,446,034. Inventories were valued 
at $5,937,920, as compared with 
$7,181,655 on June 30, 1927, while 
cash and liberty bonds aggregated 
$2,565,321 as compared with $1,644. 
151 on June 30 of last year. Accord 
ing to President John A. Sweetser 
prospects for the company for the 
last half of the year look bright. 
Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions 
Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
108 Arlington 100 35 
20 Potter Knitting, pfd 100 $8 lot 
26 Pepperell 100 «= 877% -89% 
15 Narragansett Mills 100 15 
10 York - . 100 1814 
10 Connecticut, Ist pfd 100) 9-6 
10 Connecticut. com., A > ae 55 
15 Farr Alpaca 10) 115 
60 Natl. Fabric & Finishing. 100 26 
5 Merrimack Hat, com 469 
40 Hill 23 
25 American Woolen, pfd 42 
10 Hamilton Woolen On 194 
110 Naumkeag 28aiees 133 
13 Lancaster, pfd 14% 
5 Plymouth Cordage 4 
5 Algonquin Printing 32 


c 


Total 
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COTTON YARNS 


Yarn Market at Chattanooga 
Was Quiet 

CHATTANOOGA, 
vances in the price of silk featurea 
the local yarn market during the 
period closing July 28. The advance 
on thrown silk amounted to about roc 
a pound. This places double extra 
grade at about $5.55c a pound, with 
cracks at $5.75. 

There were no changes in the cot- 
ton yarn field, and in fact there was 
little activity. The market has been 
quiet for several weeks. 

Carded cones in 10s are being 
quoted at 33% to 34%c 

Mercerized 60s-2 is quoted at 85c 
with 20s-2 at 61c and 70s-2 at 97¢. 
Combed singles were firm with 18s at 
43 to 44c and 70s at 73 to 75c. 


New Plants in Alabama 

BirMINGToN, ALA.—President 
Thomas W. Martin, president of the 
Southeastern Power & Light Co., 
said recently that an important indus- 
trial development campaign was being 
undertaken in this State. 

Thirty-three new industrial plants, 
requiring a total capital investment 
of $35,000,000, are planned, or, al- 
ready under construction in 23 Ala- 
bama communities, he said. 


TENN.—Fresh ad-- 








More Inquiry Ahead Noted 





Carded Yarns Show Effect of Underbuying—Spinners 


Prevent Yarn Accumulations—Some Good Buying 


Philadelphia. 
OMBED yarns continued without 
appreciable changes in quotations. 
This is more than can be said for 
carded yarns. In spite of indications 
that cotton quotations will hold around 
the 20 to 21c level for spot in New 
York, at least until the Government 
report comes out, next Wednesday, 
carded yarns have been lowered in 
price to the extent of half a cent to 
a cent per pound. Spinners have con- 
tributed to this weakness by making 
fresh concessions at the insistence of 
varn dealers, to enable the latter to 
put through some business in a very 
stagnant market. Yarn buyers have 
played a still more important part in 
depressing carded yarn quotations, by 
playing one seller off against another 
and broadcasting the low prices at 
which, buyers contend, yarns are be- 
ing continually offered them. 
While yarn dealers are disposed to 
doubt many of the low-price reports 
daily in circulation in the market, they 


readily admit their position is weak; 
that many of their customers are oper- 
ating between 50 and 60% 
shift capacity; that reluctance in the 
goods markets has discouraged the 
average manufacturer and that uncer- 
tainty “over the nature of the forth- 
coming Government cotton report is 
holding back plans for fall trade in 
most lines. 
More Inquiry Noted 

During the last week there has “er 
more inquiry for carded yarn and, i 
possible, less interest in combed ae 
The major part of this inquiry origi- 
nates among knitters. This interest 
is partly seasonal, but also is partly 
due to drastic underbuying heretofore. 
Inquiries ordinarily cover prospective 
requirements through the next two or 
three months. Taken by and large, 
it is probably true the volume of in- 
quiries received in this market during 
the last week has been the largest in 
three or four months. 


of single- 


dence of growing interest among 
buyers, has not reached the 
where it means much 
either to yarn dealers or the spinners. 
The main reason for this is buyers 
want to place orders at prices so low 
as to make negotiations extremely 
doubtful of success. Dealers, of 
course, are open to obtain business at 
whatever prices they induce 
spinners to accept. 


yarn 
point 
intrinsically, 


can 


Spinners must be reckoned with, 
however, and it has been their ex- 
perience that actual cotton in the 
South, of the sort required for pro- 
duction of standard yarns, remains on 
a higher price basis than is shown in 


published accounts from principal cot- 


ton exchanges. This is a_ seasonal 
condition with spinners. The last 


time they bought cotton considerably 
in advance of known needs was dur- 
ing the latter part of the winter and 
early in the spring. Cotton then pur- 
chased was taken in as required, 

prices low enough to look like bargains 
when contrasted with the 
vailing since the middle of 


prices pre- 
April. 
Curtailment Effective 


The majority of yarn mills, in con- 


ne 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Carded—(Average Quality) 


Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality 


ae Skeins or tee * Twist) 





BE O04 65 sb Oca eee es —32 20s —35% 
WOE bik se desks tae de =e Bae | a ee pe —3614 
WE Pa cc bx cd ve —— —S3 B66 .... cece ecescese cee SIM 
PR once yrieccaen sae Sn Ss Sik caves oo 0X — —39 
MN ete cciy a hia ated tn a eae ay UAE on eee — —47 
Two: Ply Skeins and Tubes 
MNS 6355.05 ke es SE WE. bo eect somes css — —38'4 
fe ae Vi ttedew sh a) eee NE sd os 6 ava es — 39% 
PES Osh 0 gh ae ed ...— —33% 368-2 .... 43 44 
Lo ae .— —34 40s-2 47 —48 
MONEE ses.cneetaniiaas osha ee 40s-2 High ‘Breaka uge 52 
ee el —d7 
248-2 a |: re a —63 
Single Warps 
Ree wis 5 canis anced — —33 24s ...... Sect etino canals a 874 
ERG een. ace ivs oe a eibrane 9 ee ee SOIR, vache e. . aiSiawc eh 0 - 38% 
RRs: Terre Cr Te — —s4 RN Bs rag dante abet again: arn 40%, 
ee Pee a ee — —d35 ee ones iaris 18 —49 
20s .. i Wsinses a = =a 
Two-Ply ee 
8s-2 a) «633 248-2... 38 
L0s-2 ..— —331%4 26s-2 . -39 
DMN he A in oslo ones — —s4 NN el erp sow eo 109 —40% 
PI Boies cia a wie lokriietoarens -= ae 40s ordinary........ 48 —49 
MOM bica uss vee cece eee ae BY 508-2 Pastas his eyes 57 —d8 
Z0s-2 . a. —36 a ..63 —64 
8s 3 ‘and 4-ply skeins and tubes: tinged, 2914; white, 311% 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 
ears Tice ee a aes — —3l MM Se cit Pi nias dus - 39% 
I ek ere ee | ae ....36%—37 
Les Java's 5 tyes en! tah ari ak to a ee —_— —32 26s Pe eo ee a ae 37 1,38 
AR ciate ...— —83214 30s tying in. —38 
MR A ix Gin SS mins Sin a emp ee eS | 3914 
AG ais ashe ours Stans — —34 30s extra quality..... 41 —41% 
TARE occ th iS aly ote Glen AS ee —35 40s —46 
Combed 1 Peeler—( Average Quality) 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 

RAS a crits owiehe eee 46 —47 ESS See 58 —60 
og eR ee 50 —5l SE Biss eee ON Gicine oe ae 64 —66 
Oe te pate. aoe 52 —854 RD ice ie Be Kc hua se atid 74 —T77 
ORs crenata in ciameniecc 54 —56 NN ct inte weenie ccatbkcte renee a 85 —88 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business Aug. 1. 
oted. For New York Spot cotton prices, see page 101. 


LS 


For staple cotton prices, see 


Receipt of inquiries, while an evi- sequence, have fought against cutting 
Singles 
12s .. — —42 30s oie couse 30 —B5I 
14s es ee eS eae 
G8... 4214,—43 A Nick a, y.artars emia anion 53 —55 
FONE oc cans . .43 —44 50s 8s —b60 
20s on ..44 —45 NS ori eioas Ae whale cei are Hea 64 —f6B 
Sie... ; .. ee. 46° —47 ia hia thal chien min acaiw ta ators 74 —76 
28s .. ....48144—49 NO gw xi hehe aedrortekt knees 841 —87 
Mercerized Cones—(Combed. Ungassed) 
26s-2 60 —él 80s-2. . 1 06—1 O09 
30s-2 61 —2 Singles 
36s-2 64 66 OR iio danas ewes — —8s0 
40s-2 66 —68 400 .... cece e ee eee eo) —85 
45s-2 71 —73 Ws cs inv acaalaneatanacn ares — —90 
50s-2 73 76 60s ..... mlpetavehi dh Ati te sla — —l 08 
60s-2 82 85 Wa Ss where wits asian a ated — —117 
70s-2 94 -97 er oidnic wx We mee eal isan — —l 48 
Siiataietbbidi Quality) 
Single Cones 

Carded Combed Carded Combed 
10s ........36 —37 48 —49 | ee 42 —43 55 —56 
146. ks asc cee ae 49 —850 30s 43 —44 57 —60 
16s ... 37144—38 50 —5l IGe.........47 —48 60 —63 
18s .. 38 —39 51 —d52 4M ........52 —655 62 —65 
20s ........38%4—39% 52 —53 | rer —_- — 70 —75 
Pecans 41 —42 54 —55 60s —_- — 75 —80 

Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
ee EO Was tee pcinaee vices 62 —67 
BOE. -. i ttre ecws sevens. 2@o0 50s-2 ..68 —73 
MNS a. os, So SkRk elena eee See 60s-2 a> 680 
a oe er ee 56 —58 WOE Veda ctakowswmaaevats 85 —90 
SN BP scared get wince. Ria te wiaiotna 60 —63 PRE Noa toate Od aiaeoretena aie 1 Ou—l 05 
Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2. 3, and 4ply 
Peeler Sakelarides 
Average Best Average 

SG 66s sii iinet eee 61—62 89 94 
Ee ae 59—60 64— 65 92 97 
BOG i Saeciivssss OF 66—67 94 99 
40s . .66—67 7 71 98 1 03 
CO eee 71—72 75—76 1 03 1 08 
a ae 76—77 80—81 1 08 1 13 
rod nea ekon 86—87 90—91 118 1 23 


page 103. 


They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
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MAIN OFFICE 
Bankers Trust Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mangum Street 116 Bedford St. 418 Franklin St. James Building 
Hicu Point, N. C. Boston, Mass. READING, Pa. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


their yarn quotations to conform to 
the downward trend which has marked 
cotton quotations since the first of 
july. The program for thorough- 
going curtailment of yarn output dur- 
ing the last week, while it is still too 
early to measure results, was inspired 
by the necessity, which spinners recog- 
nized, of trying to prevent yarns from 
accumulating during a period of slack 
demand. By the curtailments put into 
eftect last December; to a less extent 
at times during the late spring; and 
in a most general way early in July, 
spinners have managed to keep them- 
relatively clear of yarn ac- 
cumulations. <A collateral benefit has 
been that better coordination of pro- 
duction this year by the spinners has 
also kept the yarn markets unusually 
free of distress stocks. 

It has been more than ordinarily 
dificult, in view of this, for yarn 
sellers to induce their spinners to trade 
down to the unsatisfactory, low price 
ideas prevailing during the last month 
or two among yarn buvers in all 
trades. At one end of the industry, 
cotton has been an influence nromoting 
caution. At the other end, distributors 
of cotton goods have teit compelled 
to act conservatively because of indus- 
trial and trade conditions in general 
during the first half of the year, 
which stressed the uncertainty as to 
whether employment would improve or 
hecome a serious menace to distri- 
bution. 

Yarn markets have for months been 
working under disadvantages which, 
in many instances, had their origin in 
general economic conditions which 
nobody in any one industry can con- 
trol. This has led to considerable dis- 
couragement, even among those of the 
yarn distributors whose experience in 
past years has made their judgment 
and advice valuable to the trade. It 
has been many weeks since buying 
Was spontaneous and this has finally 
worn down the patience of a good 
many varn factors—but not all. 


sely es 


Few Delayed Deliveries 

The constructive side of the yarn 
outlook include several interesting re- 
ports. The credit of yarn buyers has 
een ample protected during the 
‘lump. There have been very few 
requests on the part of buyers for the 
privilege of holding up deliveries on 
orders placed some time ago. While 
veavers have been complaining of un- 
satisfactory demand for goods, they 
have at least obtained enough business 
to keep themselves engaged at more 
than half-time this summer. 

There has been some good buying 
it times, notwithstanding the general 
tendency to hold back. In each line 
the more capably managed and more 
tortunate concerns have obtained satis- 
lactory distribution, particularly of 
quality merchandise, and this has been 
adequately reflected in orders placed 
months ahead for cotton yarns of this 
type 

During all the prolonged period of 
lethargic business in yarns and goods, 
the public has gone on using up ap- 


parel, household furnishings,  etc., 
with purchasing power apparently 


little diminished, leading to expecta- 
tion of strong revival of activity in 
cotton textiles as soon as the cotton 
outlook becomes clear enough to war- 
rant those in the industry entering 
into definite commitments covering the 
balance of the year. 

In the desultory transactions put 
through during the last week, carded 
weaving yarns, as_ represented by 
ordinary grade 20s-2 warps have sold 
down to 36c per pound. This is the 
lowest level since the middle of June. 
Knitting yarns are down to a basis 
of 31%c for ordinary ros frame spun 
cones. Other carded numbers have 
undergone similar reductions. Sales 
have been principally for prompt or 
nearby delivery. When it comes to 
ordering yarns for September delivery 
and beyond, price concessions are not 
so easy to get, buyers have discovered. 
Mercerized yarn prices were reduced 
this week from three to five cents as 
shown by the prices in the table on 
page 93. 


A Waiting Yarn Market 


Yarn Prices as Unsettled as Raw 
Cotton Prices 

BOSTON.— As spinners are almost 
a unit in delaying purchases of cotton 
until after publication, Aug. 8, of the 
Government’s condition and indicated 
vield report as of Aug. I, it is not at 
all surprising that yarn users should 
be delaying further purchases for the 
same reason. However, considerable 
stock yarn has been moved within the 
last week or ten days at concessions 
from previous prices, and a few fair- 
sized contracts have been placed for 
forward delivery by users who are of 
the opinion that cotton is more likely 
to advance than decline following 
publication of the Government report. 
Prices on carded yarns are not quot- 
ably lower than they were last week, 
but more business has been put 
through at the minimum prices then 
ruling, which were a basis of 36c for 
20s-2 warps and 3I1¢c for 10s frame- 
spun cones. Combed and fine-count 
carded yarns are relatively weaker 
than medium and coarse-count carded, 
but there are no quotable changes in 
prices. 

A feature of the market that seems 
worthy of more than passing mention 
is the fact that many spinners, who 
had been sellers of stock yarns at or 
close to minimum prices, have been 
demanding anywhere from ™% to Ic 
more for contracts to run well into the 
new crop season. For the latter most 
spinners want a basis of 37 to 37%c 
for 20s-2 warps of average quality 
and a basis of 32 to 32%c for Ios 
frame-spun cones. This is in part a 
reflection of the much higher 
premiums asked by most shippers for 





new crop cotton than for prompt 
delivery. 
Unless the coming Government 


report is unexpectedly bearish yarn 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished. 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


Wo. A. P. MACKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 56 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


PLUSH = HARTSELL SPINNING 12s to 20s 
YARNS COLORS AND TWISTS 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting and 


Weaving Yarns 
Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 


Philadelphia 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. iuediecinntes e0 


MERCERIZED COTON,YARNS  th.gr 


NOVELTY YARNS Spiraiy Sin “Cotton, COTTON W Seeote and Tabes 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


Gntk jae Quality 


COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
MILLS 


P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Selling Agents 
for 
ROWAN COTTON MILLS Co. A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 


Salisbury, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns} Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40’s 50’s to 80’s 


ONIN 


PVT 


) 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
Tryon, N. C. 
Single Mercerized Yarns 


Ny 


ADULT ETM THU PLATEAUS LASTS T \ 
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Quality Spinning WAG, a) 
and Mercerizing A DN 
Best mercerizing results are 7 | TUCKASEGEE ‘) 4 \ 4 
obtained on combed yarns ee aes 
spun from carefully selected Negi SPINNING CO. 
cotton, under efficient super- Naa Mount Holly, N.'C. ag 
vision. in modern mills. ae ~~ ae 
STANDARD MERCERIZED | Pye 
YARNS reflect these char- 2 RR 
acteristics. TUCKAJSEGEE if. 

STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO | ona WA aon 

Chattanooga, Tenn. : I} 
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Sales Offices Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 38s & 40s All Plies and Description | | May 
456 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representative The high and uniform quality of these yarns June 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal is a result of eternal vigilance in every step 


from raw material to finished yarn. 


| | ns 
St A at cd ar d Samples and prices cheerfully furnished. | + 


Me rc erized Yarn : o~ fs ’ A A ca mM "4 GB e ee 2 = 


SELLING THE OUTPUT OF OVER 150,000 COMBED 4UARN SPINDLES IN N.C. FG — ; 
= GEN ‘SALES MGR. AB v3; 
= 450 FOURTH HVE + NEW YORK. + PHONES: HSHLHND 3930-51-52 eZ 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


users need not be surprised if there 
is strong resistance by spinners to 
further attempts to depress prices. 
On the other hand, any advance in 
cotton prices is likely to be very fully 
reflected in varn prices, particularly 
on medium and coarse count carded 
yarns. Some yarn users who have 


been placing  fair-sized contracts 
recently for delivery during the bal- 
ance of the year are alive to the fact 
that current yarn prices are far below 
replacement cost and that a purchase 
of yarn at today’s prices is a more 
attractive speculation than a_ short 
sale of cotton. 


Comparative Gray Goods Prices 


Narrow Fluctuations in New York and 


Manchester During First Half-Year 


RICES of representative cotton 

gray cloths in both the New York 
and Manchester markets fluctuated 
within a narrow range during the first 
half of 1928, according to the Textile 
Division’s (Dept. of Commerce) com- 
pilation of international prices of cot- 
ton gray cloths. The New York quo- 
tation was 40.46c for the first week 
of 1928 and 39.63c for the last week 
of June while comparable British 
prices were 37.97c and 39.59c, respec- 
tively. The peak price of the half 
year (40.17c in New York and 40.02c 
in Manchester) was registered for the 
week ended May 12. The average for 


the first six months of 1928 was 
39.08c for New York and 38.44c¢ for 
Manchester, compared with 35.22 and 
34.89c¢, respectively, for the  cor- 
responding period of 1927. The aver- 
ages for the first half of the year 
since the compilation of these prices 
was begun in 1922 are given below: 


Average for Ist New Man- 
6 Months of York chester 
OE ore oe wig i Se Si 41.70 40.68 
NG ec kd eo-0% vim aie cs 53.93 45.12 
Meus oes 6's se:9i0% 50.58 46.22 
PG us Pa aalnek ose eRe 48 .02 48.14 
Se ee 40.88 39.84 
Rs hans elas Reas eens 35.22 34.89 
eee 39.08 38.44 


Prices of the individual cloths used 


Table I 


AVERAGE PRICES OF REPRESENTATIVE ane GRAY CLOTHS ON THE NEW YORK 
MARKE 
Wont Jogee Price PER Pounp —6~ Montus ENDED 


: Junge 30 


~ 








IreMs 1922 
Sheetings: Cents 
40-inch, 44x40, 4.25-yard........... 34.90 
36-inch, 56x60, 4.00-yard.... iene 37.40 
36-inch, 48x40, 5.50-yard....... 40.09 
Print Cloths: 
39-inch, 80x80, 4.00-yard........... 44.17 
39-inch, 72x76, 4.25-yard...... eae 43.93 
39-inch, 68x72, 4.75-yard...... xz 43.12 
28-inch, 64x64, 7.00-yard........... 45.16 
27-inch, 56x52, 9.00-yard........... 44.81 
re reer 41.70 


1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Certs 
47.77 44.44 40.97 36.23 29.85 32.98 
49.48 47.60 42.30 38.28 7 32.08 36.13 
47.73 46.49 42.22 37.21 7°30.83 35.22 


55.52 55.73 52.67 45.70 39.92 43.37 
54.98 51.78 50.98 43.32 38.33 42.09 
56. 82 51.83 51.93 43.25 37 .96 41.3: 
57.41 51.69 50.58 42.07 37.59 42.4 
61.74 55.08 52.48 ° . 


* This cloth was dropped in order to partially offset the discontinuance of quotations on one British 
cloth and the substitution of new cloths for two others. 

t Prior to January 1, 1926, the cloths used for the New York market averaged 35.5 inches in width, 
61x60, and 5.34 yards to the pound. Since January 1, 1926, only seven cloths are used; these average 
36.7 inches in width, 62x62, and 4.82 yards to the pound. 


Table IT 


PRICES OF OOTTON GRAY CLOTHS IN 


REPRESENTATIVE PRQDUCING CENTERS 
CENTS PER PouND aT CURRENT EXCHANGE 














Man- 
PERIOD New York chester Osaka Caleutta Madras Bombay 
1928 Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Week ended — 
MS cn cla usc seven e ws 40.46 37 .97 * 40.43 56.97 33.81 
ee E Posie ea iets 10.13 38. * 40.40 56.93 33.79 
Bie Ss) as 39.80 37.0 . 40.41 56.94 33.79 
28... eee ee oe ee 39.28 37.54 * 38.91 57.27 33.41 
IE ON Se ee sone 38. 86 36.94 31.22 38.85 57.17 33.35 
| SR ce eaite he dais wa 38.47 36.52 34.12 38.67 56 .92 33.20 
| a a Pee 38.70 36.84 32.45 38.64 56. 86 38.17 
| ae (ak naeeeeManme eee 38.49 37.22 32.34 38.69 56.21 “ 32.85 
ee 38.72 97.71 32.28 38. 2.86 
Dies ware Seu Veaene a eew ee 2 38.77 37.71 32.71 38 
TP Richy, AMD k os aunts 38.52 37.70 33.03 38 
SF ERIE ES Aa 38.52 38.14 33.7 39 
WR ees emo an ons Ae Slee 38.77 38.54 33.33 39 
Quarterly average................ 39.04 7.59 32.80 39.19 
BT cia os abe Re uXpidanes erenw ou 38.73 38.54 33.87 39 
[Fie ea ay ie eee 38.65 38.96 33.73 39 
1 RA Be RE piel Mle 38.98 33.24 39 
Peco R eka eehenehendats 38.94 33.60 39 
Go eC es ere oe 40.01 33.04 39 
Bia Ris wakaekruen ewes ows 40.02 32.76 39 
Anette peamiery ase ahaa: ac 39.91 39.45 * 39 
LE ETE eee a 39.59 39 . 37 SRT suas 
OD Wo ee eee a 39.15 29.38 MM: Avccswca 
Mise Seseudussceustaskees 38.60 PE Veucu cos  eeuas ees 
, DE Ee CE ee 38.25 Det. cananvey, Usdwetwam 
tena sk tasks soak 38.26 IN  eccni itn , ichehenk & 
SR ict eninie nalts adarothte 39.63 WE ot eerie. a+ sae 
Nwarterly average................ 39.11 ar 


* Not received. : 
+Csbled quotations subject to confirmation. 





Nore: Since January 1, 1926 New York prices are based on 3 sheetings and 4 print cloths averaging 


.7 inches in width, 62 by 62, and 4.82 yards 
3 she 


to the pound; Manchester prices are claculated on 5 shirt- 
and 2 printers, averaging 36.6 inches, 65 by 62, 4.99 yards to the pound; Osaka prices are based on 
tings, 3 shirtings, and 1 T-cloth, averaging 36.8 inches in width, 57 by 56, and 4.38 yards to the 


und. The cloths used as a basis of the prices in other markets are: Calcutta — 6 imported gray shirt- 
ngs averaging 37.7 inches, 69 by 65, and 4.22 yards to the pound; Madras — 5 shirtings, 2 dhoties, and 
1 jaconet, (all imported) averaging 46 inches, 64 by 54, and 4.12 yards to the pound; Bombay-Indian- 


in war 


e cloths (2-long cloths, 1 shirting, 1 T-cloth and 2 domestics), averaging 314 inches, about 96 threads 


19>6 p and filling to the square inch, and 4.65 yards to the pound. For cloths used for years prior te 


-e° Bulletins 38-G and 39-G, 








How About Quality 
Competition? 


In these days of sharp price com- 
petition, we are oftentimes prone 
to overlook the other side of the 
picture. How about quality 
competition? 


Is your knit or woven product 
successfully answering the chal- 
lenge of customer-approval? 
Does it stand the inevitable com- 
parisons? Cannon Yarns are 
sold at a reasonable price. Their 
quality is known wherever tex- 
tiles are knit, woven and bought. 
You can buy Cannon Yarns with 
the firm knowledge that they 
hold their own against all 
comers. 


A complete range of counts and 
put-ups are available. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago 
Chattanooga 


Utica, N. Y. 
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#2/ Henderson - Harriet 


Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 











... and Singles 


We don’t limit our cotton yarns to 2-plies. 


| Kor many 0. our customers want sing es, tov. 


with our stamp of reliable processing. . . . 


We offer singles in any count... mercer- 
ized, dyed and bleached just as evenly as 
thoroughly as their 2-ply brothers. Write us 
for samples. 


| NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


i Complete Line of Single and Two-ply Mercer- 


ized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 
. also Dyed Rayon 


The Manley-Johnson 
Corporation 
260-266 West 
Broadway 


Philadelphia, Pa Reading, Pa. 
Stewart McConaghy 
6908 Cresheim Road 


Edward Shultz, 
712 North Sth St 























er Oe 


6s to 20s single slow carded — 
Cones & Skeins 

8s to 16s plie d— Cones, Skeins, 
Tubes & Warps 


22s to 30s single — Cones & Skeins 


Direct Representation 


QUALITY GREATLY IMPROVED 


New Card Room Equipment of the latest type 


OO OOOO OOOO OS 
EL TT TRENTINO RRMRNRES 


HA) 
i} CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 
| | ° 
WN AN ROSSVILLE, GA. 

hi : aad ~ SELLING OFFICES 
ii ales ces : 
| | " Rag pt Export Department Charlotte, N. C Henderson, New York City Troy, N. Y. : 

i) ; endersor ossville, Ga Cosby & Thomas, 7 
HH 166 W. Seana: Blvd ; Schusnon Building : C. y E. 42nd St. North 59 
WN New York 9905 Murray Hill 0614 | 





Epwin T. WITHERBY 
Secretary and Treasurer 
Boston 


Hersert A. CURRIER 
Vice-President 
New York 


Grorce H. WaTERMAN 
President 
Boston 


SINGLE or PLY 


Natural---Gassed---Dyed---Bleached & 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving | 
and Converting Trade 





1D UW >< UIE, Zag) : 


MERCERIZED YARNS 4%. gg) 


COTTON YARNS 


CARDED AND COMBED YARNS 


In Standard Descriptions 





Bleach & Dye Works, Inc. a 


Processers of Rayon \ 
and Cotton Yarns B 


SALISBURY, N. C. 


Waterman, Currier & Company, Inc. 
78 Chauncy Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 








CHARLOTTE 
Commercial Bank Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1600 Arch Street 


New Yor« 
40 Worth Street 


RICHARD HENRY COMPANY 
COTTON MILL WASTE 
78 Chauncy St. Boston, Mass. 








Non-conflicting accounts solicited 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


in computing the New York average 
are given in Table I for the first half 
of the years 1922 to 1928, inclusive. 
Osaka prices of Japanese gray 
cloths and Bombay prices of Indian- 
made cloths have been considerably 
lower than American and British quo- 
tations on similar cloths during the 
period under discussion. Calcutta and 
Madras prices are based on imported 
cloths and are always somewhat higher 
than quotations in producing centers. 
Table II gives weekly prices for the 
various markets since January. 


Mid-Summer Waste Market 


Spinnable Materials Hold Firmly 
but Other Stocks Easy 


BOSTON.—The cotton waste trade 
is operating in a fair mid-summer 
market. According to some members 
of the trade there is a general demand 
for stock, One feature stands out 
plainly and that is the scarcity of 
peeler comber. The better grades of 
this material have been taken out of 
the market and if any demand should 
spring up for any kind of comber the 
market would be cleaned out quickly. 
There is very little sak. comber avail- 
able in the Boston market and it is 
understood that the same condition 
holds good in connection with the 
Egyptian comber. The mill situation 
remains the same with some of the 
factories remaining shut down and 


others running on part time. There is 
a fair demand for strips, and the 
supply of this commodity remains 


somewhat inadequate. 


\ strip is still a cheapener of cotton 
and as cotton goes up the interest in 
these commodities 
than decreases. 


rather 
Business was done on 


increases 


a 17-17 basis for good white strips 
up to 18-18%c for peeler strips. In 
Egyptian strips about 17¢ was the top 
price. In comber there was no change 
but the Egyptian was a trifle easier as 


to price. Threads remain slow 
around gc as a top price for the 
colored and 10%c for the white. 


a ; 

Batting wastes showed a little more 
promise, the picker around 6%c and 
the fly up to 8c. Spinnable fly was 
Strong at gc. 


Exports are slowing down owing to 


unsatistactory manufacturing condi- 
tions in English mills. The Boston 
export for May to all countries 


amounted to 1,008,000 pounds. Boston 
imports for May were 903,000 pounds, 
Philadelphia 343,000 and New York 
975.000 pounds. 

* * * 


Current Quotations 


Peeler comber ............ 19 —19e. 
Peeler RN 5 isis os os ae —18¢. 
Sak CO ek nicaksaud evan 17 —17%e. 
Choice willowed fly........ 914%4—10c. 
Choice willowed picker.... 6%— TMKe. 
Sak. GtOBO ios css scecn 20 —2l1c, 
Linters (mill run) ........ 54%4— 6e. 
Spoolers (single) ......... 12%—13c. 
Fine White cop .........%. 14 —14%c. 





New Publications 


Books reviewed in this column 
may be obtained from the Brag- 
don, Lord & Nagle Co., 334 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 


“LANCASHIRE UNDER THE HAMMER,” by 
B. Bowker; the Hogarth Press, 
London, Eng.; 127 pp., price $1.00. 

Until Mr. Bowker assayed the 
no one had attempted to tell the story 
in a condensed and interesting style of 
the protracted depression of the Ameri- 
can section of the English cotton spin- 
ning and manufacturing industry. The 
author of “Lancashire Under the Ham- 
mer” has done more than this, for in his 
concluding chapter he advances two con- 


task | 


structive suggestions for the rehabilita- | 


tion of the industry. Because of the 
marked similarity of conditions that are 
faced by northern manufacturers of 
coarse and medium count cotton yarns 
and cloths and those existing in Lan- 
cashire’s American section, this volume 
and its suggested remedies should prove 
as interesting reading as a novel to 
those interested directly or indirectly in 
the northern branch of our cotton manu- 
facturing industry and to southern, manu- 
facturers as well, because they, like for- 
eign competitors of Lancashire, are ex- 
panding at the expense of an _ older 
branch of the industry, and also because 
the cempetition from which Lancashire 
is suffering is also cutting into their ex- 
port trade. While the author gives full 
credit to trade authorities 
ists for statistical data, it seems evident 
that he has had intimate contact with the 
English industry, and that his caustic 
criticism of English manufacturers, 
merchants and trade associations for their 
failure scientifically to analyze the causes 
of their troubles, for their makeshift at- 
tempts to solve their problems and for 
their failure to cooperate in their ef- 
fective solution, is based upon more than 
hearsay or other second-hand evidence. 
Cooperative control 6f production and 
prices by all directly affected interests. 
possibly under government supervision, 
is one of the remedies proposed which 
remedy would, of course, be illegal in 
this country: the other is 
that might be vertical as well as_hori- 
zontal and which, if deemed effective, 
would be as adaptable to the industry in 
this country as to that of Lancashire. 


and econom- 


combination 


Figures on Cotton and Wool 
Mills in Mexico 


New Orzeans, La. — According 
to a statement sent out by the Mexican 
Chamber of Commerce, there are at 
present 159 textile mills in Mexico, 
spinning cotton and wool at the pres- 
ent time. Fifteen of these plants are 
not in operation for various reasons. 

The capital invested in plant build- 
ings and machinery in the textile in- 
dustry in Mexico, is estimated at 10,- 
874,223 pesos for the woolen mills, 
and 77,121,849 pesos, for the cotton 
mills. The woolen mills employ 5,781 
operatives and the cotton mills 32,112 
workers. 

Last year the amount of cotton used 
in Mexico was 22,066 tons, giving an 
output of 19,853 tons. Raw material 
used in other mills was 1,771 tons. 
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ROCKFISH MILLS, inc. 
DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 


COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 


Selling Offices 


NEW YORK 
456 Fourth Ave. 
Ashland, 4342 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
1035 Drexel Bidg. 
Lombard 5932 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
36 Exchange Place 
Gaspee 2218 








O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 4x Numa: 


AND NUMBERS 















INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving COTTON YARNS-— knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET. NEW YORK’ 











TILLINGHAST-STILES CoO. 


COTTON YARNS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


113 Worth St., 
New York 








MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 


On Beams, Jack Spools, 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS 


Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 
For Woolen Mills \ WE SELL 
a Specialty DIRECT 





JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


trial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ee rae PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 










CHICAGO 















Cotton Yarn and Warps, 
Carded and Combed 
SELL DIRECT 


DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 











EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 
Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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FLETCHER 


EEE 


NORLANDER 
MACHINE CO. 


New Bedford, 
M 





We specialize in | . 
the manutacture 1 | 
of all makes of 


Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. the seperne . 

































































ey S Speeder Flyers 
ee ee a ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. a 6|l cli 
th 
BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF Flyer cal 
EXTR ACTO RS COTTON YARNS AND WARPS lic 
le 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones . 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns elt 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” ba 
nee ian ins Pennsylvania Museum and School ex 
Extraction costs can RAYON DYEING AND WINDING of Industrial Art 
be cut—ask any PHILADELPHIA : 
owner of a Fletcher TEXTILE SCHOOL las 
how it’s done—or Cotton, Wool, as - Rayon of 
i S ils The Textile Industry, ext in thi 
write us for details. Importance to Foodstuffs, Makes sos 
° a Constant Demand for Trained one 
Export Yarn Opportunity lee A we 
FLaETCH er Wornxs The Demand Increases by Rea- cré 
Incorporated ; p oa son of Present-Day Industrial Ot 
eee Every spinner of Karded Cotton knitting yarns knows ieenblestian saat ike Sm. at 
Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger that Argentina is one of the important markets. Novelty a isles sell Meaeintioe be 
: : y | 
Glenwood Ave. and Second St. The advertiser (a domestic corporation), has been estab- FORTY FF TH SEASON wt 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. lished there, with a selling office on the ground for over 25 opens September 19, 1920 7 
years,— during all of that time specializing in the knitting EVENING SCHOOL 
Commas akee faxras trade. Has successfully merchandised substantial quantities F opens October 6. — we 
—— CATALOG——. of cotton yarn. They now seek the representation of a mill For ae oe or either of 
(or mills) that can offer a suitable range of counts, of E. W ani Dinites se 
excellent quality and with competitive prices. ail eed Pine ain a 
They maintain their own shipping office in this country Philadelphia, Pa. the 
STEVENS and can take delivery in New York, attending to all export f 
details. ( t 
YARN EAP» Inc. rs ° ° ° 15, 
With suitable inducements might finance sales, or would —————————— cor 
86-88 cit N.Y. ||| nee ee PROMPT SERVICE ure 
Worth St. Jc ‘ City ee financial ee ioe RIGHT PRICES - 
Negotiations, now or in the near future, wit - 
| W; 
COTTON YARNS Address Adv. 393, Textile World, 334 Fourth Ave., New York. BONE ORY . ) 
DSIERY FINIGHING BOARDS Ing 
LILY MILL & POWER CO. bal 
Combed Rev. Thrd. 218 to 50s c 
RHYNE-HOUSER MFG, CO. a 
Combed 50s to 80s pre 
. | MELVILLE MFG. Co. | ; 
& Carded 26s to 30s — 
KOYALL COTTON MILLS 
: STRELE COTTON MILL CO Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 
</] Carded 265 to 308 1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ws STERLING COTTON MILLS PF 
£ Carded 8s to 16s 
= ST. PAUL'S COT. MILL CO., Inc, 
e Carded 20s to 30s | } — 
Ht. C. TOWNSEND COT. MILLS : A) Telephone Main 3593 _ Established 1454 | 
8s Carpet Yarn | Dyers, Bleachers if t ey , CROSBY & GREGORY 
MULTIPLE END ELECTRICAL and Mercerizers ji pe i a ee . eer | \ 
TUBES 
3 ; : : Old South Building, Boston 
SYCO Special 40s to 1208 . 0 F ° righ” 
of Cotton Yarns in Pan ip tg gg | 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ; eae ceereean gs eeenieec cee 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. Warps or Skeins ' 
A new plant, Iatest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- WATSON E. COLEMAN = 
B ‘ALING PRES PRESS | ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. Registered Patent Lawyer 1 
(HYDRAULIC : 724 Ninth * N. 7 tinge. D. C. | C 
) y ictor Buildin | “ 
$0 to 300 ee | he are ee 
LJ TONS PRESSURE PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND Patents and Seneut tone. Trade-marks Registered 
With or without N 
motor - W 
Size to suit your 
ve —_————————— 
Dune t tater|| | SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO ne maces : 
ang & Boschert | = Estabtiched 1874 Manutasturere of all kinds » Non 
paren nee PAWTUCKET, R. Spring Knitting Needles ie 
jest Water St. || | || Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins Slides, Sinkers, Jacks Etc. Mer 
SYRACUSE, N.Y.,U.S.A. |} | : ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS How Semmens, 0. 2. 
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Cotton Sells Lower on Estimates 





Traders Now Talk of 


15-Million 


| NCREASING estimates of the crop, 
encouraged by a continuance of 
fairly good weather in the South, have 
been reflected by further sharp de- 
clines in the cotton market here during 
the week. . The selling movement be- 
came more active following the pub- 
lication of Secretary Hester’s figures 
placing the world’s consumption of 
American cotton for the season, in- 
cluding linters, at only 15,838,000 
bales, and on Wednesday, the break 
extended to 19.44 for December con- 
tracts, or 325 points below the high 
price touched on the advance of late 
last June. The market showed signs 
of an improved technical position at 
this figure, and there was probably 
some buying on an idea that rallies 
were likely to precede the Government 
crop report of next Wednesday. 
Otherwise, however, there seemed to 
be barely enough support to sustain 
the bulges and bearish sentiment was 
much in evidence. 

The private end-July crop reports 
were regarded as pointing to a yield 
of around or perhaps a little over 
15,000,000 bales. One of these re- 
ports placed the condition at 70.3 and 
the indicated yield, with an allowance 
of 4% for abandonment in acreage, at 
15,110,000 bales. Another made the 
condition 69.6 without giving any fig- 
ures on the indicated crop, and a third 
report made the condition 68, com- 
pared with 67.6 at the end of June. 
With Secretary Hester’s figures plac- 
ing the world’s carryover at 5,298,000 
bales including linters, or about 
5,078,000 exclusive of linters, the 
prospect for a 15,000,000-bale crop 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 
Closed For Week Closed Net 
July 26 High Low Aug. 1 Change 
or 20.74 20.74 19.46 19.46 —1.28 
ptember .... 20.99 20.90 19.58 19.58 —1.32 
MOBGP success 20.96 21.11 19.62 19.64 —1.32 


ber .... 20.86 20.86 19.50 19.50 —1.36 
ver ..ee. 20.76 20.91 19.44 19.45 —1.31 
osense 20.70 20.86 19.34 19.34 —1.36 


TUarY woos 20.67 20.67 19.37 19.37 —1.30 
Sesebsie 20.64 20.82 19.40 19.40 —1.24 
coseeee 20.59 20.59 19.65 19.38 —1.21 

ovguna 20.54 20.66 19.35 19.35 —1.19 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 

as New York N. ones nee 
July Bi.0.%. 21.05¢ . 73d 

S uy, July 28.. 21.10¢ a. = a 59d 
M July 30....  20.95¢ 20.79¢ 11.58d 
: July 31.... 20.45¢ 20.28¢ 11.47d 
; lay, Aug. 1. 19.89¢ 19.78¢ 11.124 
wy, Aee..3... 19.70¢ 19.61¢ 10.854 

Spot Fluctuations and Stock 
Stocks 

Prices This Last 

Aug. 1 week year 

i Wis cee foc 19.60 83, 586 149,612 
™ Ww Orleans........ 19.78 149, 961 252,799 
Mobile siconoceceeee 19.50 3,635 4,133 
Bavannah ........s% 19.64 17,418 37,241 
C ee Fe eae 16,211 22,190 
: nf «co daeaenen eel “plaeas 11, 874 4,431 
NOrEOIK os eeeeeeeeees 19.94 27,974 31,664 
New VYorlts:.s.csecce 19.90 58, 484 212,148 
H ee ae ; 19.50 147,910 179, 564 
= he cis 5; 19.94 24,001 31,227 
BOM PNIS oes esses eee 19.25 79,242 74,769 
Me LOG. 5 icecced 20.00 2,152 2,021 
Little Rock......... 19.10 5,350 10,336 


Bale Crop 


was discussed as pointing to a total 
supply for the season of around 20,- 
000,000 bales, and there were many 
bearish comments on this view of the 
statistical position with some traders 
predicting that a crop of 15,000,000 
bales or over would probably mean 18c 
cotton. 

It remains to be seen, how- 
ever, whether such crop views will 
be confirmed by the Government re- 
port, and whether the break below the 
19%c level in the market here on 
Wednesday did not come close to dis- 
counting the end-July crop prospect— 
which, of course, is subject to many 
uncertainties. Notwithstanding the 
improvement which has undoubtedly 
occurred during July, however, the 
crop is still late and while boll weevil 
infestation has not been heavy, it was 
increasing toward the end of the 
month. It is probably safe to assume 
that the insects are in sufficient num- 
bers to cause much damage if weather 
conditions during August and early 
September prove in their favor. There 
is a possibility, therefore, that the fav- 
orable crop reports of July may be 
followed by severe deterioration dur- 
ing August or September. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons : 


July Aug. Last 

Market 25 1 Change Year Sales 
Galveston .... 20.55 19.60 — .95 16.85 2,539 
New Orleans 20.60 19.78 — .82 16.41 375 
Mobile ....... 204.40 19.50 — .90 16.00 win 
Savannah .... 20.92 19.64 —1.28 16.38 469 
Norfolk ..... 20.88 19.94 — .94 16.75 373 
New York.... 21.10 19.99 —1.20 17.00 3,200 
Augusta ...... 20.88 19.94 — .94 16.50 1,325 
Memphis ..... 20.20 19.25 — .95 16.75 3,278 
St. Louts..... 20.50 20.00 50 «17.00 ea 
Houston ...... 20.50 19.50 —1.00 16.80 12,696 
PRIM 068s snes 19.86 18.95 — .91 15.95 10,180 


The following differences on and 
off middling are given as compiled 
from the report received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not deliverable 
on contract: 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver. 
gomery gusta age 





Dian <cseenaces 1.00% 1.00% 70% 94% 86+ 
SES .0<esueene 65 8.75% «6.55% =. 75% 62 
CG GstkSas vans 40t «.40t) «=—.40F38t.40t 
8.M 30F = .25¢) =. 25%) | 5t 26 
8 L.M.... 40° 26° «688° «6gse | (348 
LM go = .50° Ss 88*=—sss0®~— sé S31 * 
8.G. 0.9°......... 1.90° 1.10° 1.38° 1.00% 1.48* 
Sb ota ks <ctdues 2.75° 1.85° 2.00° 1.75° 2.23* 
YELLOW TINGED 
See 2°) °C .tC«iéSSSP’ 33° 
Mawnan ataiee 50° .75° 65° .50° .64° 
De cies cncuavexes 1.26° 1.00° 1.26° .76° 1.11° 
Bee ascnceces 2.00° 1.50° 1.75° 1.38° 1.09° 
Be Oe ckccnenaces 2.75° 2.25° 2.50° 2.38° 2.42° 
YELLOW STAINED 
ME nc cosceees 1.99° 1.00° 1.00° 75° 78° 
oc ccccvcves 1.75° 1.25° 1.50° 1.50° 1.66° 
Bcc csvencnes 2.75° 1.59° 2.25° 2.00° 32.38° 
BLUE STAINED 
G.BLE.....0000. 1.75° 1.50% 1.50° 1.75° 1.48° 
GB BL®...... 0000. 2.25° 2.00° 3.25° 2.50° 2.10° 
Bon cewcecescs 3.00° 2 50° 3.00° 3.56° 2.87° 
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Free From Ups 
and Downs 


If you have ever seen a star athlete 
come through a field of competitors, 
you know what we mean. His 
steady pace puts him out in front 
while the others, with varying 
tempos, can't stand the gaff. So it 
is with cotton yarns—with cotton 
fabrics. If you can ‘“‘clock’’ your 
production, your fabrics at a regular 
guality clip, you stand sure to obtain 
customers and keep them 

Quissett Yarns are notably regular 
in quality. Their ground-work is 
carefully selected early bloom cot- 
ton. They come of an exacting 
environment. ‘They are offered to 


knitters and weavers with the defi- 
nite assurance that they will every 
bit measure up. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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/Steam in 4 minutes 
The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


eldt 85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


TRADE WARE ESTABLISHED 1868 


WATER TUBE 


GAS BOILER 
STEAM 


— FREE FROM OIL — is a profitable fact when 
The Ofeldt Gas Boiler is on the job. No longer loss 





Water Tube Boilers 


Steam Superheaters 


of materials owing to staining by the oil in steam Economizers Air Preheaters 
from the prime mover, no longer trouble at times Chain Grate Stokers Oil Burners 
in getting enough steam, no longer delay or expense : 
oo ee ee 7 The Ofeldt j Refractories 
in getting big orders out promptly! e Ofeldt is mi 
a profitable investment — investigate its possibilities Seamless Tube and Piping 
today! BRANCH OFFICES 
1 ATLANTA Candler Building 
Send for Literature BOSTON .............+..++.80 Federal Street 
CHICAGO ................. Marquette Building 
CINCINNATI Traction Building 
MEARS—|KANE-( )FELDT CLEVELAND Guardian Building 
nme: DALLAS, TEXAS ..........Magnolia Building 
DENVER 444 Seventeenth Street 
Manufacturers of DETROIT Ford Building 
STON, TEXAS......... Slec 
GAS FIRED BOILERS AND WATER HEATERS LOS ANGELES. 222.2221. Central Building 
1903-1915 East Hagert Street, Philadelphia SEIT A DE ite Packard Building 
se ssiasieieentiliiiatiaeiad PHOENIX, ARIZ Heard Building 
New: Tork-S. Pate Eaace ee PITTSBURGH Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
Boston—100 Arlington St St. Louis—2010 Locust Blvd PORTLAND, ORE.......... Failing Building 
Chicago—363 W. Erie St Los Angeles—40 S. Maple Ave SALT LAKE CITY Kearns Building 


SAN FRANCISCO Sheldon Building 
IRI cca 50's bine © 2 2 aac L. C. Smith Building 
HONOLULU, T. H Castle & Cooke Building 
ee SOR. Scsccesaeue Calle de Aguiar 104 
SAN JUAN, P. R Recinto Sur 51 


LEFFEL waist 
WATER WHEELS 


“VERY INTERESTING” 


Insufficient power prevented the 
mill from operating satisfactorily. 
They had a fine water power but 
turbines were old design, badly 
worn, high maintenance costs and 
mill frequently closed account 
water wheel repairs. They in- 
stalled Leffel latest design, high 
efficiency turbines which devel- 
oped required power, thereby 
speeding up and materially re- 
ducing production costs. 


Rirmingham—American Trust Bldg 











PROLONG THE LIFE 
of Costly, Electric Light Bulbs 


—by the use of the 


Thompson Shock 
Absorber or Vibration 
Arrester 










A new development—substantial in 
construction—no screws to get loose 
and fall out. May be used either with 
or without the Thompson Safety Lowering Switch, or Hanger 


—as illustrated. 











The records of one large plant show that the shock Absorber 
prolongs the life of the lamps 150% to 500%—under all 
the varying conditions throughout the plant. 







Many Leffel turbines are suc- 
cessfully operating under the 
regulation of quick-acting oil- 
pressure governors in combina- 
tion with automatic control 
equipment. The results devel- 
oped are truly wonderful. The 
operator in charge only needs 
to visit plant occasionally, which 
very materially reduces oper- 
ating costs. We will be pleased 
to furnish additional particulars 
of this equipment. amet 
LET OUR ENGINEERS SHOW WHAT WE CAN DO FOR YOU 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BRANCH OFFICES 







Models and variety of springs for different weights of lamps 









Thompson Hangers 






enable lamps to be safely lowered away 
from the electric circuit for cleaning 
the reflectors or renewing bulbs 











Me yess ta eet aeee 








Get Catalog B27 for full information 


THE THOMPSON ELECTRIC CoO., 
1438 West Ninth St., Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


OR a Ae 39 Cortlandt St. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN........ Plymouth Bidg. 
BOSTON, MASS.............. 80 Boylston St. LANCASTER. PA............ Woolworth Bidg. 
A. LANTA, GA......... 4th Nat'l Bank Bidg. 


Wm. HAMILTON, Ltd. Peterborough, Ont. Can. 
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Cotton—Continued 


Southern Spots Stagnant 


Picking New Crop May Not Start 
Till September 

MEMPHIS, TENN., July 30.—The 
cotton market here is stagnant as the 
1927-28 season nears its close. De- 
mand is meager but sufficient to take 
care of limited offerings. Buyers’ 
stocks, as well as unsold stocks, are 
light, although buyers hold a few 
thousand bales more than they did at 
this time last year, mostly high grade 
staples; last year the carry-over con- 
sisted mostly of low grades. Last 
year there was a considerable move- 
ment of new. crop cotton during 
August; there will probably be none 
this year in this territory, owing to 
the lateness of the crop. The plant 
is squaring and blooming profusely 
but there are practically no fullgrown 
bolls; prospects are that picking will 
not be started before the second week 
in September. 

Unsold stocks in hands of Memphis 
factors amount to approximately 
16,000 bales; the staple association 
reports 8,300 bales of factor cotton 
unsold; all of the association’s pool 
cotton has been sold. The staple 
basis remains practically unchanged 
but there were no sales of important 
lots. Shippers are getting a few 
orders for small lots for immediate 
shipment; they are doing nothing in 
the way of forward business; inquiry 
so far received for fall delivery 
suggests a basis below that prevail- 
ing at the present time and consid- 
ered by shippers as too risky to 
undertake. Sentiment leans toward 
the bearish because of the decidedly 
better appearance of the crop and 
development of some optimism that 
the weevil will not take a heavy toll. 
There are scattered reports of weevils 
and some fallen squares containing 
live grubs are being offered as ex- 
hibits; however, the contention is 
made that weevil infestation is so 
light that three or four weeks must 
elapse before a material increase by 
which time a moderate crop, at the 
least, will have been assured. 

The week, while favorable for plant 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 


July 28 July 21 
10 Markets Average...... 20.73 20.66 
MOAPIG vices oovuascceces 20.45 20.40 


First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


Gr ale Strict Middling Prices Nominal 

1\-ir Kci Rekha tewatierkdbern sawn’ 230 G2 

UANadad Aves bab eesess 24 251 

\ satmale pone eee ais : 26 @ Bl 

Current Sales 

For Prev. Week 

week week before 

Memphis total........ 4,652 5, 300 6,375 

b neluded in tot 4,202 4,775 5,125 

ark «ts 18,110 16,140 20,489 

Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 

For Last Year 

6 week year before 

rete: ccceecss 1,294 1,677 1,504 

Gr receipts........... 7,638 7,960 15,566 

since Aug. 1, net 669,302 26,270 754,555 

8 a Ee 13,472 12,906 24,642 

I since Aug. 1.... 1,501,499 2,417,181 1,850, 205 

BOtal GUOWRS oo.3s6sccccts 3,949 78,147 156,304 

Decrease for week..... 5, 834 4,946 9,077 
Unsold stock in hands 

( Memphis factors... 16, 250 22,750 57,500 

ycrease for week...... 78 1,250 2,800 


progress, was well suited to spread of 
the weevil. Summer temperatures 
prevailed but showers, mostly mod- 
erate to heavy, were frequent and 
sunshine was deficient—muggy wea- 
ther, on which the boll weevil 
thrives. More or less the 
condition prevailed all over the belt, 
but rains in western Texas arrived 
in the nick of time and were highly 
beneficial; most of Texas received 
beneficial rains. 


same 





All Staples Decline 





Egyptians Weaker Than Domestic, 
Particularly Sak. 


BOSTON.—The decline of approxi- 
mately 100 points within the week in 
domestic futures has been reflected 
almost exactly in prices of premium 
and extra staple cotton, although 
many shippers have temporarily with- 
drawn from the market so far as the 
offering of new crop staples is con- 
cerned, while others have raised their 
asking prices on basis. Users of extra 
staples, however, are almost com- 
pletely out of the market, and the 
majority of spinners using short and 
premium cottons are also pursuing a 
waiting attitude. Two weeks ago 
when futures were approximately two 
cents higher there were many spin- 
ners who would have been glad to 
cover a large part of their new crop 
needs on a basis of less than 20c for 
October, but now that the cotton is 
available well below that figure the 
majority are still waiting for lower 
prices. 

The decline in Egyptians has been 
much more radical than that in do- 
mestic futures, the active Sak. options 
declining 184 to 188 points and the 
active Upper contracts being off 120 
to 125 points. Medium Sak. for 
prompt delivery can now be bought 
for less than 36c, but business in this 
and the higher grades is no more ac- 
tive locally than it was at old high 
levels. A little business has been 
done in medium uppers, but lit- 
tle is to be had much below 28 to 
28%4c despite the fact that price for 
August-September delivery is nomin- 
ally quoted at less than 27™%c. 


Current Quotations 
Average prices for Aug.-Sept. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 


hard western cotton (government 
lengths) are as follows: 

Middling St. Middling 
DPF Wiiaccebes te sccevcc 2344 to23Is. Wyto2A 
11/16 in. to % in........ 23%to24A 244 to24ec, 
De Oh ciwesdas 7 -.. 24 to24¥e. 24%to2ic 
1 3/16 in ‘ os . 25 to26e 25 yto2k 


. 28 to2d% 29 tod0c. 
Basis on New York, Oct., 19.64c. 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
Aug.-Sept. shipment as _ follows: 
Medium Sakelarides, 3534c, off 2%c; 
Medium Uppers, 27%c, off “4c from 
July 25. They report closing prices 
Aug. 1 on the Alexandria exchange as 
follows: Nov. Sak. $36.92, off $1.88, 
Oct. Uppers, $25.08, off $1.20, from 
July 2s. 
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then drain and dye 


HAT is the simple procedure followed in 
one southern mill. 


Here, Oakite is being used both as a cleaning 
agent in the boil-off for cotton raw stock, and 
as a penetrant in dyeing—helping to produce 
an unusually soft feel and assuring excellent 
colors. 


With Oakite in the dyeing machine the stock 
is given a 1-hour boil, then drained and dyed— 
without rinsing. The Oakite which remains in 
the cotton retards the dyestuff just sufficiently 
for a clear, even color to result. 


Our Service Man is ready to call any time and 
help you work out a formula that will assure 
you similar economies in your nuill. 


Simply drop us a card today. No obligation. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 tnames St. NEW YORK, N. Y 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


*Atlanta, Altoona, Pa., Baltimore, Birmingham, 


Albany, N. Y., Allentown, Pa. 
Buffalo, *Camden, N. J., Canton, Q., 


Ala., *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Colum- 
bus, O., *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, O., *Denver, *Des Moines, *Detroit, 

Erie, Pa., Fall River, Mass., Flint, Mich., Fresno, Cal., *Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Greenville, S. C., Harrisburg, Pa., Hartford, ‘*Houston, Tex., 
*Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla., Joplin, Mo., *Kansas City, Mo., *Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Ky., Madison, Wis., *Memphis, Tenn., *Milwaukee, 
*Minneapolis, *Moline, Ill., *Montreal, Newark, N. J., Newburgh, N. Y., 
New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal., *Omaha, Neb., Oshkosh, 
Wis., *Philadelphia, Phoenix, Ariz., *Pittsburgh, Pleasantville, 
N. Y., Portland. Me., *Portland, Ore.. Pouzhkeepsie, N. Y.. 
Providence, Reading, Pa., Richmond, Va., *Rochester, N. Y 


Rockford, Ill, *Rock Island, *San Francisco, *Seattle, *St. 
Louis, *St. Paul, South Bend, Ind.. Springfield, Mass., 
Syracuse, *Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton, *Tulsa, Okla., 
Utica, N. Y., *Vancouver, B. C., Williamsport, Pa., 


Worcester, Mass. 


*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRACE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 








New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Topsand Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 





THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 S. Rio St. 








FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED  wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 


ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 


Tops YARNS 
W. C. GAUNT & CO PERCY A. LEGGE 
212 SUMMER ST. 53 S. FRONT ST 134 CHESTNUT ST. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 


FALLS YARN MILLS 
eae Weonenciant, R. I. 

egal Fine Woolen and 
Merino Yarns 


Sole Representative: 
H. R. SHIRLEY 


Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 
170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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T is our vigilant watch over every 

detail of the dyeing process which 

enables us to turn out superior work 

Put your dyeing needs up 

to us.... You will like the re- 

sults and quick-stepped de- 
liveries. 


FLORENCE 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


0. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


Julien J. Guerin 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


YARNS C. M. PATTERSON YARNS 
Western Selling Agents for: 


Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Bradford Yarns. 
ules Desurmont Worsted Co., Woonsocket, § I., French Yarns. 
celsior Mills, Union, S. C., "Mercerized Yarns 


222 West Adams Street Chicago, Ill. 










JOHN R.STEWART Co. 
241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.,PA. 


~NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES. ~_, 


| AS Scorr ‘DSrowe INC. 210 Summer St.Boston.Mass. | 










Chautauqua Worsted Mills 
BRADFORD YARNS DESCRIPTION 


Jamestown, New York 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. THE “MURDOCK” 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 





Keep Your Setntine, Oty equipped with 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 
in the perfection of your goeds 


Murdock & Geb Co., FRANKEN 


GARTH MFG. CO. 
RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 


CARDED STOCK 
For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic 
72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 














Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


WOOLEN YARNS| 
FO 


KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 


Star Worsted Company 
YARN S 


FITCHBURG 
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Tops and Noils 
Hold Their Own 





Broad Though Restricted Demand 
Seen for Both Sorts — 
Specialty Noils Firm 

BOSTON.—The top market is en- 
countering a very spotty business 
covering however most of the grades 
in strictly combing, some French 
combing and some short fibered Brad- 
ford combing. The price situation is 
without change although some comb- 
ers were surprised at lower prices on 
some of the American Woolen staple 
fabrics. The outlook is for a quiet 
market during the next few weeks. In 
Bradford a larger volume is seen in 
tops for immediate use but buying 
ahead is conspicuous by its absence. 
All grades in Bradford are off Ic per 
pound for the week. 


The noil market this year has been 
the strongest of the sub-wool markets 
and this has been seen at its maximum 
in the merino grades running from 
38s to 70s, the latter noil remaining 
very steady on a $1.02-$1.05 basis 
with as high as $1.10 paid for choice 
Australian fine noils. In noils other 
than wool the long white silk is doing 
as well as anything and rayon noils 
are firmer than they were. While 
there is an immense amount of 
original rayon waste available at low 
prices rayon noils which are a by- 
product of the combing of this waste 
have at no time this year been in any 
large accumulation. The foreign noils 
like cashmere, camelhair and alpaca 
are quiet. Stocks of alpaca noils are 
said to be very small. The largest 
consumer of alpaca in the United 
States is said to be running on a fifty 
percent basis at this time and the use 
of alpaca for linings has been cut into 
very considerably by the substitution 
of rayon. 


*x* * * 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 
BION 205. caine ioc (64—66s) $1.42/1.45 
Half-blood ....... (60-62s) 1.37/1.39 
High % blood....... (58s) 1.28/1.30 
Aver. % blood....... (56s) 1.25/1.26 
Vk Sea 1.18/1.20 
High % blood........ (50s) 1.15/1.16 
Oe De. Gis tacngundeneen season 1.10 
mad ee Ree eeee1.07/1.08 
re EAS a Se eee 1.00 
MID sive le'Sa'p inate weiss eo .90/ .91 
POR bnccal uaa penwidlehc coke .90/ .91 
Tops—Bradford, Eng. (July 28) 
MR 0 5s Siew ieriin ose calhn Sb (70s) 56d 
MOR be Meal det kre een (64s) 544d 
AGG oe ois cots ademas (60s) 52d 
H ilf-blood. low........... (58s) 4t6d 
Three-eighths blood........ (56s) 41d 
Quarter-blood ........ce0- (50s) 32d 
be Ree eee ae (46s) 26144 
Noils—Boston 
PN erg eee sed ot aha 1.00-$1.05 
TV Ee eee a . -92— .97 
High 9 blood.......ccccces -80- .85 
VOR. Oe OS ss sk oases -68- .73 
BOW Wh MMI wal sce ae wys'scs .63- .65 
Hich Se Roda bacas os ae -60- .62 
Oe Remi Anes ile -538- .55 
PE vce ks vas an vee weansas -50- .52 





Yarn Prices More Steady 





Encouraging Background a Fea- 
ture— More Confidence Felt 


Philadelphia. 

WO factors in the compara- 
tive steadiness of prices for 
worsted yarns are the apparent 
halting of recessions in wool, and 


every indication of an accumulation of 
yarn demand. There is besides a back- 
ground for the encouraging outlook 
that often is lost sight of until its 
significance is made manifest in indi- 
vidual transactions. It is a larger 
measure of confidence among spinners 
and among yarn jobbers, which may 
be said to have germinated in the 
ruinous price competition of not so 
many months ago. Spinners them- 
selves are not slow to admit that 
there was a suspicion of one another 
that protestations of rivals, when re- 
ports of price cutting were rife, were 
to be accepted at a discount. Now, 
said a leading seller, “when a buyer 
tells me that So-and-So quoted such 
and such a price, I simply call up the 
accused and get the truth. If the buy- 
er’s representation was not colored, I 
try to reason with the competitor, to 
find whether he was justified in mak- 
ing a recession or I was wrong in my 
stand, and am governed accordingly. 
Almost invariably I find the buyer 
either was a victim of poor memory 
or tried to play me against a rival.” 
Firmer Wool a Factor 

This is about the way the application 
of confidential exchanges of informa- 
tion have been working out. The 
effect is seen in a nearer approach to 
stabilized prices, a situation in which 
buyers have come to feel they can with 
safety place orders accompanied by 
their specifications of what they will 
require. The average buyer seems 
well informed as to recent declines in 
wool, and would not be conceded good 
buyers if they did not try to apply 


them to their advantage, is the way 
sellers reason. But prices are holding 
with a degree of firmness that—con- 
sidering the reported curtailment 
among manufacturers,— is viewed by 
the yarn trade as indicating mills are 
fast eating into their yarn reserves, 
notwithstanding few are under severe 
pressure for deliveries. This conclu- 
sion is supported, in the opinion of 
sellers, by the fact buyers are coming 
to market and show less resistance to 
values. 

There is, obviously, some attempt to 
obtain concessions on the theory spin- 
ners’ production cost is reduced by the 
drop of two to three cents in grease 
wool. This theory is shattered when 
clean cost alone is considered. Wool, 
clean basis, advanced by easy stages 
to 95 to 97c a pound, where, it is 
pointed out, yarn prices for Bradford 
spun yarns were last established. 
Clean basis value for wool was boosted 
to a dollar and above, but probably no 
spinner bought dollar wool, so that 
the decline from that figure to per- 
haps 95c has not altered the situation 
for spinners so far as related to their 
production cost. Had the boost to a 
dollar been sustained, it is shown, 
yarns would be held for more than 
$1.50, the ruling quotation for 2-20s 
high quarter blood. No spinner is 
selling for less, is the assertion of one 
of the better known and better in- 
formed sellers, and, he adds, “I be- 
lieve yarn jobbers are sticking to that 
price with the same tenacity as I find 
prevails among spinners.” 

Jobbers, it is conceded, own knit- 
ting yarns at less than present market 
value, and they are said to be yielding 
no advantage accruing from their ad- 
vantageous purchases. “This,” said a 
well known operator, “ is not a market 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (366)............ 1.10-1.15 
2-166, low com. (36-40s)......... 1.15-1.20 
2-20s to 2-248, low 14 (44s)...... 1.30-1.35 


2-20s to 2-266, 34 bid. (46-488)... 1.3734-1.424 


2-260 to 2-30e, 14 bid. (488)... 1. 50-1.55° 
2-808 to 2-828, %{ bid. S.A. (468). «1. 50-1. 55 
2-328, % bid. (48-50s).......... 1.6234-1.65 
2-208, 8% bid. (568)............. 1.65-1.6734 
2-260, 4 bid. (56s)............. 1. 70-1.7234 
2-36, 8 bid. (Sfe)............. 1.77%-1.80 
9-828, 14 bid. 60s)............. 1.75-1.77% 
2-86s, 4 bid 60e)............. 1. 80-1. 8234 
2-400, 14 bid 60s)............. 1.85-1.87%4 
250s, high, 3, bid. (64s)......... 2.00-2.05 
9-50s, fine, (66-708)............. 2.0734-2.10 
2-60e, fine, (708).........+-0-+0- 2.65-2.70 


French System 


20s, high, 14 bid. (50s).......... 1.52 

20a, 4% DR ieesdevsdenes 1.65-1.6744 
266, 34 blood (560).............. 1.70-1.7244 
30s, 44 bid. (60s). ............4. 1.80-1.82! 
30s fine warp (66-70s)........... 1.8734-1.9244 
40s, +4 bid. (60-G4s)............ 1.90-1.95 
Oy CPO ae cccasccnccccccess 2.1244-2.17% 
SRR ansncswecanscrccses 2.62-2.72 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 








2-208, low, % bid. (448)......... 1.25-1.30 
2-188 to 2-208, 14 bid. (50s 1.50 
2-266, 4 bid. (50s)...... 1.55 
2-30e, 4 bid. (50s)... . 1.60 
2-208, % bid. (568)... . 1.65 
2-208, 44 bid. (60s) 1.80-1.85 
French Spun Merino White 
EE ahacdviacutducoannes 1.35-1.3744 
SENN we cbatsisccceccsonse 1.45-1.47% 
SE POs i stiiv onsnenssesecses 1.55-1.57% 
Pe a dceevasiccoscesancs 1.65-1.67% 








for price declines, but for steadiness 
for the present and advances if spin- 
ning cost shall be increased. I look 
for firmness for the remainder of the 
year, and a period of brisk buying as 
manufacturers begin to feel the weight 
of demand for fall.” 


Hosiery Yarns Quiet 


There are occasional reports of 
some uneasiness among sellers special+ 
izing in some count or grade of yarn 
that is in exceptionally slow move- 
ment, and there seems no doubt there 
may have been some recent shading on 
French spun yarns more especially 
for the knitting trades. Hosiery 
manufacturers are reported having 
taken so little business in wool and 
wool mix lines that they have no in- 
centive to operate in yarns. Accord- 
ing to some of the foremost, there is 
fear the wool hose season will close 
on the lightest volume of orders taken 
in any recent year. Trustworthy re- 
port is to the effect that to the end of 
July the business booked was less than 
50 per cent of that for the corres- 
ponding period of 1927, and no great 
improvement on this ratio is looked 
for. The underwear trades are» re- 
ported even less interested in yarns 
than is the hosiery industry. 


Sweater Outlook Good 

There is every expectation of a fair 
amount of business being placed by 
knitted outerwear manufacturers this 
month and an increasing amount in 
September, when, it is believed, there 
will be a strong flow of spot delivery 
orders. The sweater trades are 
plainly optimistic as to fall, the im- 
pression among wholesalers and re- 
tailers prevailing that sweaters are 
becoming more strongly entrenched 
very fast. In proportion as distribu- 
tors have neglected to anticipate, 
manufacturers have been tardy with 
their yarn commitments. It would 
seem logical that any buying move- 
ment of finished goods must have an 
instant reflex in the yarn markets, for 
the rank and file of mills, accustomed 
to the hand to mouth plan of provid- 
ing for needs, cannot be assumed to 
have covered for even such needs as 
would show but a slight improvement 
over present conditions. 

The bathing suit trade anticipates 
keen interest on the part of buyers at 
the opening, but a week or two hence, 
perhaps, although it is understood a 
number of important mills may not 
come on the market until after Labor 
Day. Stocks of bathing suits have 
much reduced since the be- 
ginning of July, so that leftovers will 
not figure heavily at the opening. If, 
then, it is held, mills book a reason- 
able amount of early business there 
will be seen a spurt in demand for 
knitting yarns, of both singles and 
2-ply, with emphasis on the ply yarns. 


been 
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PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired 
at Short Notice. 

















GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 
CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 
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Simplified Method 
of Pattern Change 


All guess work and trial running is elimi- 
nated in setting-up patterns like the one illus- 
trated, on the Standard Hosiery Machine. 
Patterns are laid out on paper in advance, 
and accurately set-up by arranging the jacks. 
Since no cam drums or special sinkers are 
used, pattern changes can be accomplished 


in much less than the usual time and with 
minimum effort. 


These eight step, six color patterns are pro- 
duced by reverse plating without floating 


threads, due to a positive method of needle 


control. Information regarding Attachment 
31 sent on request. 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. 
MACHINE CO., Wilmington, Del. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 
366 Broadway 


James Building 
New York City 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


vi wade 





Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 


Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 


32 in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 


Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 





SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE WITH AUTOMATIC 
TAKE-UP 

This machine is made in sizes from 13” to 26” in diameter of any de- 

sired gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size of cylinders. Also 


built in sizes from 2!” to 32” in diameter for the production of a great 
variety of fabrics. 


Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, 


eiderdown and 
astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 
Made in sizes from 7°” to 205¢” inelusive, of any desired gauge: these 
measurements being back to back of cylinder needles 


The fabries from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatricals and 
athletic goods 


These machines are second to none on the market 
The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.’— Our Motto 


LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS — aasotthi#h‘tam 


CRANE MANUFACTURING CO., Lakeport, N. H. 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


Spindles Continue Decline 





Active Spindle Hours at Low 
Point for Years in June 

BOSTON.—The worsted yarn mar- 
ket continues hopeful but even its 
moderate optimism is barly supported 
by facts. With less than one-half 
the spindles of the worsted industry 
engaged on a full day working basis 
it would seem as though curtailment 
could not go much further and that 
the policy of price-cutting to induce 
business was without sufficient justi- 


fication. Whether any attempts to 
name minimum prices in the several 
groups, knitting, Bradford, and 


French spun, will be successful or not 
it certainly seems an enlightened and 
fair method of meeting a situation 
without precedent in the worsted 
spinning industry. 

The situation in worsted 
has hitherto been a case of 
law in the industrial world, natural 
selection and the survival of the 
fittest; the “‘fittest” in this case being 
mills with the most modern machin- 
ery, relatively cheaper raw material 
than their competitors and better sell- 
ing facilities. 

Active spindle hours for concerns 
reporting, 95% or better of entire in- 
dustry, for June were at the low 
point for several years at 49.1% 
which may be compared with 61.1% 
in June, 1927, and 59.1 in June, 1926. 

In the Bradford district the 
anxiety of spinners to keep machin- 


spinning 
natural 


ery running is resulting in a very 
irregular price market particularly 


noticeable in 2-48s and 2-60s which 
are in substantial accumulation. New 
business continues on hand-to-mouth 
lines and there is nowhere any slack- 
ing in the keen competition which for 
weeks has had a depressing influence 
on prices. Spinners of colored yarns 
of the finer counts report a moderate 
business. Crossbred yarns are dull. 
Spinners of mohair yarns are finding 
difficulty in booking new business at 
prices in harmony with the cost of 
the raw material. 





Wyoming Wool Growers As- 


sessed in Meat Advertising 
Campaign 

CASPER, Wyominc.—At the closing 
session of the Wyoming Wool 
Growers’ Association held here re- 


cently, a tax of 
ewe 


Ic on each lamb or 
was assessed against members to 
aid a national advertising campaign, 
to emphasize the value of lamb as 
meat. 

Thomas Cooper, well known Casper 
sheepman, was elected president of the 
association, and this city was chosen 
for the next meeting place. 


F. J. C. Stark Represents Wm. 
Crabtree & Sons 

F. J. C. Stark, 308 Chestnut St., 
*hiladelphia, worsted yarns, now 
representative of 
& Sons, Montgomery 
N. Y., spinners of 


is 


the Philadelphia 
Crabtree 
nd Newburgh, 
orsted yarns. 


Wm. 
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Domestic Clip Gains 612% 


Statistics on W ‘oak Sheeun 1927 and 
1928, with Fleece Weights 

The amount of wool shorn in the 

United States in 


Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


1928 was 296,114,- 
000 Ibs., compared to 278,037,000 in 
1927, and 260,976,000 in 1926, ac- 


cording to the preliminary estimate of 
the 1928 wool production of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The increase of 18,077,000 lbs. 
this year over last, is an increase of | 
6.5%. The figure for 1928 includes 
an estimate for fall shorn wool in| 
States where double shearing is prac- | 
ticed. 

The increased production this year 
was due both to an increased number 
of sheep shorn and 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wpitis Chernton, RB. J. 





small 


wo 2 in- | 
crease in the average weight per | 
fleece. The number of sheep shorn 


a 


this year is estimated at 37,731,000, 
compared to 35,929,000 in 1927 and 
the average weight of fleece this year 
was 7.8 lbs. compared to 
year. 


7.7 last 


The accompanying table shows the 






































estimated production and weight per 
fleece by States for 1927 and 1928 
° . 
0 1 Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 
State : eat aN . WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
a ri a — AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
| duction | fleece? | duction | fleece? 
| | 
7 11,000 lbs.| Lbs 1,000 Ibs. Lbs | 
Me | 546 6.5 543 6.3 \ 
N.H ; 117 6 5 | 115 6.4) > 
Mess Geass 285 7.3 | 287 7.0 Yr 
ee ween 63 6.3 73 6.6) 
R. 1 12 6.2 | 13 6.4 | h ad 
Conn 36 | 6.0 | 42 6 0} coy Tt re 
N. Y } 2,956 | 7.8 2,966 7.2 | 
= J.. | 32 63 24 | 6.1 
Pa... i ae 7.5 | 2,948 | 7.5] Q m pany 
N. Atlantic | 6,777| 7.3) 7,01| 7.21 
—_ . ——} et FLORENCE, N. J. 
Ohio. ... | 15,662 8.2 | 16,318 | 8.2} FFERS 
tah oc | 4,088 7.3| 4,234) 7.3)] ? e ve 
a | $102] 75) 3.74] 7.6)| Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
bi att | y§ oo ei ACCURATE COLOR MATCHING 
Minn 2 oa 7 7.§ . 7 
Towa... 5,896 | 8.0 | 5,960 8.0 | Prompt Deliveries—All Colors 
M r 5,460 7.0 5,760 ‘ee 7 . * . 
Moo os... 5.460 | &3| 3a| 83 | Sewing, Seaming and Splicing Threads 
S. Dak. . 5,160 8.0 5,644 | 83 
Nebr... 2,081 | 7.7] 2,370 | 7.9] 
Kans... 1.986 | 7.3 | 2,146 | 7.4 WORSTED es Sueeeae 
| UR, eae ——_ aa or 
s-comt....[ese|—rafaor|—r>|1 “SS” FRENCH SPUN YARNS ™"™ 
Lo | a4 12 || JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Va | 1.710 | 50 Bi ac pte 50 Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Boston and New England States—Messrs. Bn. WW. 
W. Va | 9457 ¥ 9" 884 5 4 | 7 Ball, 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Dwight and Walter Skerry, 10 High St., 
ue Se . 2 : ad py -44 = New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave. Boston. 
a . = ; 8 357 | rn ‘| Chicago—C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St. Los Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 
8. 50 | 2 52 0} 
- 148 | 3.67) 143 3.4 | 
‘la | 144 | 3.0" 153 3.0} 
: |---| . Regular Production, Standard Quality | 
8. Atlantic | 5,375 BL | 5,814 fe a y on Uniformity in Finished Product | 
Ky.. rere 4.8) 4,051 AT 
Tenn a 1.174 4.3 | 1,287 | 41 E. W. DUT TON, Inc. | 
i. i ee ee a Ste 25 Vanderbilt Ave. = New YorkCity | 
Ark 330 | 4.9 207 ‘ 6 | Cable Address: DUTINC,N.Y. Telephone: Murray Hill 7866 
a co lye 286 | 3.4 | 282 2} 
Okla 562 7.71 638 | 7.5 
WS ven@ses 32,675 | 8.5 | 35,591 8.4 Cops > + y ° 4 Single 
ele alia cal thlaae ts C RAYON WARPS M a ' 
‘ entra | 39, 5 4 5 2,355 | ‘od 7.4 ones On Your Own Beams Mu up e 
Mont | 24,2299] 8.6 | 25,370 | 8.6 Tubes Plain Twists 
Idaho 15,120 8.4 | 17 352 9.0 Skeins VIS TEX MILLS, INC. Novelty Twists 
bh miei ee ? | cant fs Bahhbins Howard & Huntingdon Sts. Dyed or Natural 
N. Mex...........| 12,600 | 6.0 | 12,400 5.8 Dresser Spools Philadelphia, Pa. Sized 
Ariz... valis | 6,336 6.0 | 6,810 6.0 
Utah . 19,975 | 8.5 | 22,072 8.9 al = See _ — 
BR aa 8,015 | 7.3] 8,580 7.5 
NM os 05 4,770 | 9.8 | 4.743 | 9.7 : ——— ————————_—_—_ ~_—. 
Oreg.... ae |} 18,128 8.8 | 19,292 9.2 
angen [iis | 23a | 73 AYO TOPS:NOILS 
te : : 
Far Western 163,831 | 7.9 |175,250 8.1 
6 | 8.1 PICARDED 
U.S 1278 ,037 7.7 |296,114 | 7.8 


' 


SPUnTay 
ABEECO MILL, INC.,505- 51 AVE.,NEW YORK CITY 


“CANADIAN crea NIATIVES: a. mh tant se LTD, TORONTO- MONTREAL 








mm and Rayon-Worsted Blends 


1 Preliminary figures. | 
2 In States where sheep are shorn twice a year this figure 
covers wool per head of sheep shorn and not weight per fleece. 
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FLANEZE | | 


Never before has there been anything comparable to fabrics made from 
Celanese brand yarns. They are the outstanding textile creation of today... M 
lovely to eye and touch alike...uniquely healthful...wonderfully durable... , 
easily washed...non-shrinking and non-stretching...cosy in all weathers. ie 

Celanese fabrics are playing an increas- Celanese brand yarns are available in 
ingly important part in modern dress...and deniers from 45 to 300 and upward, de- Baas 
in modern decoration. So varied are these _livered either on 5’, 6", or 7” cops, or in su 
fabrics in weave, in color, indesign, and in _skeins, or on spools or cones, or sized in , 
finish that they lend themselves to practi- _skeins, dyed in skeins, or sized warps either , th 
cally every use...from lingerie toformal on clients’ beams or on our paper shells. 
gowns, from bathing suits The services of our weav- ri 


to window curtains. Their Fr E LAN E S E ing, knitting, dyeing and lo 
ts nae so or le 


versatility is rivalled only sizing experts are at your 


by their practical beauty. YA R NS free disposal at all times. 1 ab 
Celanese Corporation of America, 15 E. 26th St., New York 


1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. ; i 
: 38 Chauncy Street, Boston 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland), Maryland Canadian Address; Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal be 


CELANESE isthe registered trademark, in the United States, of the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate its brands of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 


aac laren cnernn eens nieteshcagladinenaliane natant iaimmenaimnnininieate 
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~ RAYON AND SILK YARNS © 


Commission Throwsters to Meet 
Aug. 11 

The annual joint meeting of all 
sections of the Commission Throw- 
sters’ Division of the Silk Association 
of America, Inc., will take place Aug. 
11, at the Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 

Following a dinner and address by 
H. S. Park, chairman of the Com- 
mission Throwsters’ Division, the day 
will be devoted to sports. Representa- 
tives from all sections of the division 
are expected to attend the gathering. 

The executive committee of the 
division is assisting in arrangements 
for the affair as follows: H. S. Park, 
Read & Lovatt Mfg. Co.; C. J. 
Knowles, Pen Argyl Silk Co.; Charles 
M. Epstein, Liberty Throwing Co., 
Inc.; J. H. Gritman, Duplan Silk 
Corp.; J. McLean Johnston, Klots 
Throwing Co., Inc.; T. H. Mueller, R. 
K. Laros Silk Co.; H. A. Reiling, 
H. A. Reiling, Inc.; Neil Butler, 
Richard V. Butler; Fred P. Leary, 
Post & Sheldon Corp.; E. Rohr, 
Derranceton Silk Works; H. J. 
Cynan, Tynan Throwing Co.; Alex- 
-ander McLane, Century Throwing 
‘Co.; J. E. Havey, Sauquoit Silk 
Mig. Co.; J. R. Diehl, Bethlehem Silk 
‘Co.; E. A. Walters, Tilt Silk Mills; 
R. Blum, Duryea Silk Mills; P. F. 
Magagna, White Haven Silk Co. 


‘Silk ‘Throwing Plant for Ten- 
‘nessee 

Tennessee as a location for the de- 
velopment and expansion of the silk 
industry received another boost last 
week in the decision of the Welwood 
Silk Mills, Inc., of 2 Park Ave., New 
York, -to establish a 20,000-spindle 
silk throwing plant at McMinnville in 
Middle Tennessee. 

According to R. C. Leonard, indus- 
trial agent of The Tennessee Electric 
Power Co., selection was made by 
John C. Welwood, head of the con- 
cern, after a personal investigation of 
various southern” sites considered 
suitable. 

The entire output of the new Mec- 
Minnville plant will be used to supply 
thrown silk to some 20 broad silk and 
ribbon plants of the company, operat- 
ing in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
Che Tennessee itidustry will operate 
louble shift, it is stated, to meet the 
lemands of the trade, and when run- 
ning at full capacity, will employ 
ibout 250 people. Contract calls for 
nitial production to start Aug. 15. 

In securing this new payroll for 
heir community, McMinnville citizens 
‘ooperated in a financial way by se- 
uring a lease assignment on an ex- 
sting factory building, suitable for 

perations of the new industry. 

Mr. Leonard declared that the N. C. 

St. L. Railway through its indus- 
rial agent, Robert Henry, rendered 

iluable assistance and cooperation in 
curing the new plant. 


Bonded Stocks of Rayon Yarn 
Decline; of Rayon Waste In- 
crease 

WasHIncTon, D. C.—Stocks of 
rayon held in bonded warehouse on 
May 31 amounted to 178,138 Ibs. of 
rayon waste, valued at $187,239 and 
3,127,831 Ibs. of yarn, valued at 
$2,219,520. This represents an in- 
crease in bonded stocks of waste and 
a decrease in stocks of yarn since 
April 30, when waste amounted to 
120,144 lbs. valued at $164,061, and 
yarns, threads and filaments, 3,164,261 
Ibs. valued at $2,246,917. 





Morris Phinney Representing 
American Glanzstoff at Provi- 
dence 

Morris Phinney, for several months 
associated with Rayon Institute 
textile specialist, has opened a new 
district of the American Glanzstoff 
Corp. with offices in the Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust building at 
idence. 


as 


Prov- 


The district under Mr. Phin- 
ney’s supervision will include Rhode 
Fall River, 


Island and Mass. 






















VISCOSE 
Denier Filaments “A 

75 eae 

80 Me etre ges 
100 18 $2.15 
100 me = tues 
125 ee Se 
125 | 
150 24 1.50 
150 mee eres 
150 ee Mes 
170 Bieee (8 a mews 
170 Me! Pelaviones 
170 fee teste. 
200 Mee Sak 
200 oe” } Ske aee 
250 





1,200 















Denier Price 
45 $4.00 

75 3.25 
100 3.15 
150 2.90 





DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


(Producers’ List Quotations) 


NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 


as = le OL | Teese “AP “BR “Cc” 
35 $3.5 $3.25 125 $1.75 $1.65 $1.50 
50 2.75 2.50 130 1.70 1.60 1.45 
75 2.50 2.30 140 1.60 1.50 1.40 
100 2.15 2.00 150 1.50 1.45 1.35 
110 1.90 1.80 a 160 1.45 1.40 1.30 
120 1.80 1.70 $1.55 170 1.45 1.40 1.25 
CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 

Denier Filaments Price Denier Filaments Price 

40 30 $4.50 150 112 $2.40 

60 45 3.75 180 135 2.30 

80 60 3.50 240 180 3.35 

100 75 3.25 300 225 2.35 

120 90 2.90 


British Rayon Market 


Period of Slack Trade Affecting 
Smaller Producers 

The rayon trade in Great Britain 

is passing through a period of depres- 

sion, greater in 

in others. 


than 
In the weaving trades, the 
supply of yarns has been considerably 
increased by the entry of several new 
companies now in a position to place 
their products. The result that 
there is strong competition between 
the various makes, though higher 
quality yarns and multi-filaments are 
in keen request and are not suffering 
to the same extent as coarser qualities. 

Unfavorable weather in the earlier 
part of the year caused an accumula- 
tion of stocks on the part of whole- 
salers and retailers which are now be- 


some sections 


is 


ing reduced, but the business has 
come too late in the season. The for- 


eign trade, especially that with the 
Eastern markets, which absorb large 
quantities of medium quality fabrics, 


has been rather poor. Fair business 
has been done with India in yarns 
however and to some extent this is 


PROCESS 
First Second 
“= =e Qual. Qual. 
Sebi | «Siwiciaes Cae «veces 
atte  ‘aiuetias Be Skewes 
$2.00 GeO seer) eax 
scorhncate. uk, ee donee 2.25 $1.70 
Leonie Nontaes 1.75 1.45 
Cue > PRndee ens 2.05 1.40 
1.45 Bee coc. * sBeauan 
ee a Ses 1.60 1.35 
Buttes: “aereeen 1.75 1.35 
Setiee:.  tcknmeg 1.45 1.3 
Walter ernest uci 1.50 1.25 
ee Mean 1.60-1.70 1.25-1.30 
Saleils —_sedaaatl 1.45 1.25 
Paik ge © "hedges 1.70 1.30 
Duadeee - pidtate 1.35 1.35 






.25 


.29 





ACETATE PROCESS 


| Denier Price 
| 170 $2.85 
200 2.75 
| 300 2.70 
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reacting against the importation of 
fabrics. 
The hosiery trade has been dis- 


tinctly better than the weaving branch 
and throughout the year, good _ busi- 
ness has been done by yarn producers 
in a position to supply the qualities 
desired 

No official changes have taken place 
in prices either of viscose or acetate 
during the last month, but there 
ot weakening among 
smaller producers. 


is 
the 
It is impossible 
definitely to forecast the course prices 
will take, but there is little reason to 
believe that any large cut in viscose 
quotations is likely to be made by the 
leading producers, who appear to have 
suffered much than the 
concerns in the slump 


evidence 


less smaller 








Rayon Imports 


Figures for June and for First 


Half-Year 
Imports of rayon yarns, waste, and 
varns made from waste into the 


United States during the month of 


June, 1928, by countries, were as 
follows: 
Yarns. Threads and 
Filaments 
Pounds Dollars 
| es 19,643 16,286 
i reer e 44,532 35,277 
os A a ey ee 105,642 100,901 
COON So. eax esr eens 134,676 141,912 
TOMGGOEY. ose iccieicn 3,940 6,703 
Mess hchare.s o. 8 Riera 419,169 348,587 
Netherlands ......... 85,752 72,134 
Switzerland ......... 7,370 7,439 
United Kingdom .... 81 162 
CIN ania is ova cess 4 15 
820,809 729.416 
Waste 
i ee 29,100 2.157 
ONIN a bisa csirwids 9.022 1.419 
I ois wisn dase 9,959 828 
CCPMERMY oc 50 ccc se 44.918 7,110 
Netherlands ......... 14,607 1,891 
POON Noss or gvidcle sais 6.395 691 
Switzerland ......... 60,786 9.741 
United Kingdom 31,105 4.992 
RI iia wie d osm edie 26,438 2515 
(eS SE eer ere 9.600 1,081 
241,930 32,485 
Yarns Made from 
Waste 
Switzerland ......... 30,553 19,746 


Imports of rayon yarn during the 
six months ending June, 1928, totalled 
7,542,917 lbs. against 9,038,653 Ibs. 
during the corresponding six months 
ot 1927. 

Exports of manufactures of rayon 
during June, 1928, totalled $594,701, 
against $683,901 during June, 1927. 
Exports of these manufactures for the 
six months ending June, 1928, totalled 
$3,398,187 as against $3,725,190 dur 
ing the corresponding period of 1927. 


First Rayon Plant in Rumania 
Established 
The first 


established 


rayon 
in 


factory has been 
Rumania according to 
a report to the Department of Com 


merce from Assistant Trade Commis- 
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SUPERIOR RAYON YARNS é 
or 
All sizes from 50 to 300 denier ie 
mark 
e e lying 
Also multi-filament : 
" : tain 
and fine denier yarns - 
Glanzstoff has been producing hose 
fine Rayon yarn since 1899. — vors 
AMERICAN PLANT ce 
ELIZABETHTON, TENN. 
The multi-filament softness of Glanzstoff Yarn is Buy. 
meeting every requirement of knitters of fine under- . 
weat—now that rayon underwear for men is becom- sa 


ing so popular this Glanzstoff characteristic is of un- 
usual interest. 


AMERICAN 
GLANZSTOFF CORPORATION 


180 Madison Avenue, New York 
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sioner L. J. Cochrane, Bucharest. 
Construction has begun at Comarnic 
and a techical staff has been engaged. 

It is reported that the import duty 
on rayon is to be raised in line with 
the Government policy of protecting 
infant industries. 


Thrown Silk Spotty 





Most Business Is for Spot or 
Nearby Use 

The thrown silk market is ex- 
tremely spotty and filling-in orders 
for immediate delivery predominate. 

There are many broadsilk and 
hosiery companies who have regular 
orders shipped them, but the majority 
of orders being taken at present by 
most throwsters are for delivery at 
once or in the very near future. 

Prices are practically unchanged 
since last week and are quoted as an 
average from the leading throwsters 
as follows: 


(60 day basis) 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins. $6.35 


Japan tram, 3 & 4 thd. in skeins............ 5.45 
Japan trom, 6 tHE; OM COMEB. 0.206005 ceveces 5.35 
Japan erope, 2 thd. grand XX on bobbins.... 6.50 
Japan e~spe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins.... 6.15 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins......... 5.95 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd, ns 14/16 on bobbins 5.10 
Tussah tram, 2 end OM COPS..........0..-eee- 2.65 
SPECIAL HOSIERY TRAMS 
Hosiery tram, 3 & 4 thd. Japan XXX........ 6.40 
Hosiery, tram, 5 thd. Japan XX.............. 6.00 
Hontery GGG, GD. CEAGE.. 0c ccscacceccccevsccoes 5.75 
ee ee rer rrr rrrer rer . §.56 
Hosiery tram, XX ........-- (laksa svn asesee ae 5.45 
Hosiery trlim, Best Kn .ccccccccccsesececss v. wee 


Spun Silk Stirring 
More Signs of Life in Trade Which 


Has Been Inactive 

Some signs of life are seen in the 
market on spun silk which has been 
lying practically dormant for the last 
few months. As the broadsilk, wor- 
sted and hosiery trades begin to ob- 
tain orders, there will be cause for 
spun silk to have some activity and 
spinners are showing initiative in try- 
ing to interest the worsted and 
hosiery mills in new combinations of 
spun silk mixed with French spun 
worsted, alpaca and camel’s hair. 

Prices are about the same as have 
existed for the last month and are 
quoted in this instance net: 


4 Trey Te 60-2 
eeveccescnces 4.30 62-1 


Raw Silk Steady 


Buyers Holding Off but Sellers 
Expect Strength 

Prices of raw silk still remain 
steady and business as a whole is 
light. Buyers still are holding off 
for price developments but the opinion 
is expressed by sellers that when there 
is a move it will be upwards. 

Prices quoted are 1oc higher than a 
week ago on Janapese sorts and un- 
changed on the others listed below. 
They do not vary greatly among the 


ditierent importing houses. 
(60 day basis) 


Ja filature, gran® EX, 18/16... ...06-..5s00: $5.35 
al filature, sp. crack, 13/15... ae ks -- 5.10 
yap Binture, GHNGK A, WMS. 00 ccicccsvscscee 5.00 
“ap SO es. SN Bsc accsWessesesies -- 4.90 
apan filature, best X, 13/15......... socpeee “uae 
pan filature, KM W/IS..<scccscovsssercescsecse 4098 
ant filature, new style, 14/16.............. 4.10 
ae filature, new style, 20/22.............. 3.70 


filature, 8 cocoon........ 2.10 


British Celanese Meeting 


Address by Dr. Henry Dreyfus, 
Chairman of Board 
Lonvon, EnG.—The annual meet- 
ing of the British Celanese Co. and 
the extraordinary meetings for the 
confirmation of the capital proposals 
outlined in a previous issue of TEx- 
TILE WorLD were held in London on 

July 16. 

In his introductory remarks Dr. 
Henry Dreyfus chairman of the board 
said that he and his brother repre- 
sented practically one-half of each 
class of share, preference and ordin- 
ary, and that there could therefore be 
no suspicion that he wished to favor 
one or the other. 

He apologized for the absence of 
his brother Dr. Camille Dreyfus, but 
said that they had the great satistfac- 
tion and good fortune of counting 
among them George Whigham who is 
well known in financial circles in 
London and New York and would 
also be well known to many of the 
shareholders as Chairman of the 
Celanese Corporation of America. 

The Chairman went on to say, 
“Reconstruction was not in my opin- 
ion necessary at the time of the extra- 
ordinary general meeting last year as 
I could see a way in which the whole 
company could be put upon an ideal 
basis without it. I think the events 
which have happened during the year 
will have proved to all of you that 
my contention at the time was correct 
especially when you consider that the 
company at that day had a _ very 
limited credit and had difficulty in 
raising the relatively small amounts 
of money required for its development 
while during the year under review 
£4,000,000 new capital has been 
raised and used in the best possible 
way for furthering the progress of 
your company. This has only been 
possible based on what I explained to 
you at the last extraordinary general 
meeting, about the earning power and 
potentialities of vour company.” 

Referring to the capital raised dur- 
ing the year he said “As you know 
the first issue was for £2,500,000 
second debentures, while £500,000 was 
kept in reserve with the idea of issu- 
ing it at a later date. Of this amount 
of £2,500,000 the larger part had to be 
used for settling the holdings royalty 
and also for the repayment of the 
second debentures then existing to the 
extent of £286,000, which absorbed 
nearly £1,500,000; so that for the real 
development of the business, only a 
relatively small amount was. available 
anyhow substantially under £1,000,- 
000. 

“The scheme which is before you 
regarding the capital requirements 
represents in the opinion of your 
board, the final financial structure for 
a long time to come, which should 
enable your company to exploit your 
processes in this country under the 
most ideal conditions from every point 
of view. I feel myself the enormous 
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ROBISON 
YARNS 


Ply and Single 
Natural and Converted 


IN ALL SIZES 


for 
ALL PURPOSES 
A Combination Twists,\, 


Fast and Direct Color 
Work. Specialists in 
\ Indanthrene Colors i 


Samples and Color Cards on Request 


Se 
NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: 


171 Madison Ave. 


ELECTRICALLY HEATED 
DRY CANS AND ROLLS 
SIZE KETTLES, PIPING, 
DYE VATS AND HEATERS 


for 


PRINTING 
SINGERS 
CALENDERS 


Any size or drying capacity, to fit any machine. 


Automatic heat regulation within 2° F., at any 
desired temperature from 150 to 450° F., drying 
time reduced 50 to 75%. 


100% efficient, repairs, maintenance and boiler 
plant eliminated. 


Drying under 100% automatic control improves 
quality, increases production and reduces costs. 


Your present equipment can be converted to 
NEHCO method of electric heating. 


SLASHERS 
DRYING 
FINISHING 


National Electric Heating Co. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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cors CONES SPOOLS 
SKEINS 


NATURAL — DYED 


Baltic anes a 


“Rayon 


for every requirement 


709 Grosvenor Bldg. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Dexter 7271 $ 


80-82 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Algonquin 3977-3978 
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Inquiries solicited 
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Bax YARN Co. 


FAST COLORS 











RAYON 


for KNITTING and 
WEAVING 


——— 








“MONARCH SILK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns 
1424 NO. HOWARD ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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EXAMPLE OF BLACK-AND-WHITE 
JACQUARD WEAVING 
IN SILK 








# JOHN ROYLE & SONS}, 


>PSAcTo E2Re S°OoNeoo Ny J. 
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Manufacturers of piano card-cutting machines 
card lacers, and repeaters for all 
sizes and indexes of 


jacquard cards. 








netlae oe SeavICE 200 Greene St., New York 





CHATILLON 524ND RAYON 
NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 


Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings. 


WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK tor samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


ene ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 
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strength which your company 
sesses and that it is capable of meeting 
any competition in this country, and 
certainly I do not see any reason why 
your company having already reached 
the biggest production capacity of any 
company in this country (having due 
regard to the deniers produced) 
should not only maintain this position 
but should go on and develop it 
further in view its enormous 
potentialities.” 


pos- 


of 








Rayon Notes From Europe 
(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) 


BELGIUM 


A new company 


the 
Nouvelle Fabrique de Soie Artificielle 
(’Obourg has been formed with a capi- 
tal of 50,000,000 francs to take over 
the Soie Artificielle d’Obourg and the 


known 


as 


Textiles Belges. Both the factories 
are at Obourg and both viscose and 
collodion processes are carried on. 
HOLLAND 
Exports of rayon yarn from Hol- 
land in the month of May were the 
highest recorded amounting to 1,511,- 
400 Ibs. against 1,390,400 Ibs. in April 
and 1,306,800 ths. in May, 1927. The 
main changes are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 
May1928 April 1928 
Destination lbs Ibs 


Germany ..... 497200 


532400 


MANNIE 5d<S ot niin oa 8 T3800 112200 

NN sic ok Gaur 8 140800 118800 

United States .. 136400 118800 

Ga v.ce wae 118800 145500 
. £0 8 


It is reported that the Dutch Enka 
and Breda concerns are amalgamating 
by an interchange of shares. 


GERMANY 

in the German rayon in- 
dustry remains on a high level. There 
has been no alteration in prices by 
the convention though 
weakening in imported brands is 
noted. It is generally understood that 
the margin of profit in Germany is 
not very great and there is little room 
for further cutting. The viscose con- 
vention is endeavoring to come to an 
agreement with certain foreign manu- 
facturers in regard to supplies in cer- 
tain markets. 


Business 


viscose some 


x *k x 
It is understood that the Neue 
Glanzstoffwerke, in which Glanzstoff 


and the Dutch Enka are jointly in- 


terested, will begin production this 
year. The plant is that formerly 
worked by Georg von Giesches 
Erben. 

* * * 


The report that the Spinnstoffabrik 
/chlendorf intends to form an Ameri- 
can subsidiary is denied. 

‘ue © 

The Spinnfaser A. G. of Elsterberg 
has declared a profit of 420,213 marks 
d will pay the usual dividend of 

The interest of the Glanzstoff 
company is shown in the addition of 
Blithgen and Roos to the board. 


s 
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Decrease in Italian Incubation | 


of Silk Worm Eggs 

The amount of silk worm eggs in- 
cubated in Italy this spring was from 
10% 1927, it has 
been ascertained by the Ente Nazion- 
ale Serico, the Department of Com- 
merce is advised by Assistant 
Hunes, Rome. <A 
cocoon yield slightly less than last 
year is therefore anticipated. 

It is believed, however, vy the 
local trade, that owing to the abund- 
ance of mulberry the 
favorable seasonal conditions during 
the last month, the decrease in cocoon 
production will not be as great 


5 to below now 


Commissioner E. 


by 


leaves. and 


as 
that in the volume of eggs incubated. 
Gerli Testing Laboratories to 
Move to Far East 


It has just been announced by 
officials of E. Gerli & Co., Inc., raw 
silk importers, New York, that in 


order to centralize all their efforts in 
the Far East, the testing laboratory 
formerly operated at the New York 
Asia with E. 
A. Erickson as general manager of all 
laboratories. 

Dismantling of to 
shipped East has commenced and Mr. 
Erickson the middle 
\ugust for Japan. It was stated 
that a working arrangement has been 
the U. S. Testing Co., 
Hoboken, to take care of all testing 
necessary in this section. 

Rumors are quite persistent that 
few of the silk 
manufacturers will close their private 
raw silk testing laboratories in the 
near future. 


office, will be moved to 


machinery 


will leave about 


ot 


made with 


some large broad 


Silk Manufacturer Pays Tribute 
to Rayon 
Those who thought rayon was the 


organized enemy of silk are inter 
ested in the new door to its future 
which is being opened by the sill 


manufacturers themselves, who point 
to its present cooperative value. 

H. R. Mallinson, whose use of thi 
textile has resulted in fabrics such a 
Orchid Tissue velvet, says: 

“Rayon has given to the textile in 
dustry a new fiber to blend with silk 


Trade | 


be | 


wool, linen and cotton in the creation | 


colorings 
and 


of original ideas in weaves, 


and designs. Its luster other 


qualities inherent in its scientific con- | 
the 


struction make it possible for 
creative manufacturer to produce 
fabrics of beauty, individuality and 
sophistication, and at a price which 


carries universal appeal. 


“In my opinion, the rayon industry 


is in its infancy. 
development and progress, not only 
in its manufacture but its 
chandising and publicity are 

cally unlimited. It is about 
the stage of the automobile 25 years 
If it continues to make the tre- 
mendous strides it has since its intro- 
duction in this country, it will arrive 
in a far shorter period at a 


The possibilities for 
in mer 
practi 
just in 


ago. 


simila 
enviable pinnacle of success.” 


| 














OBLONG BASKET 


Standardize on 


LANE CANVAS BASKETS 


For All Mill Operation 





A Style for Every Use 





W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


So 
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ADVANTAGES 


On lines of the Central of Georgia, in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and the Chattanooga district, are textile plant 
sites which have all these major advantages: 

Labor supply: efficient Anglo-Saxon workers. 

Nearby coal: abundant and high in heat units. 


Hydro-Electric Power: Available at 90% of the cities 
and towns in the territory. 


Railway Transportation: Prompt and dependable 


with direct rail and water connections to nearly 
every major textile market in the nation. 


Besides these major advantages, the territory served 
by Central of Georgia Lines offers certain important 
special advantages to textile manufacturers. Write 
us to tell you about them. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial_Agent 


CENTRALOF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 
Savannah, Georgia 
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ff type 
Jor every 
purpose- 


WAICHCLOCKS 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


BOSTON- 23 BEACH ST. 
CHICAGO-4147 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 


a NEW YORK- 76 VARICK ST 2 


f Electric 


oa 







TYPE No. 6 


| 
» 
Ag geared type “Hy- 
Speed” mixer to1 
stirr ing pastes, 
soaps, dyes, starcl 
sizing , gum sé ts 
tions and other in x 
gre tients in smaller 
tanks. Other mix- 
ers for tanks up to 
50,000 gallo “78 
| 
e 


capacity. 


Mix All Liquids 
in ANY Tank 


Write for Catalogue 


ALSop 


vod >| S OP 
ENGINE ERING? = 7 COMPANY 


47 West 63rd ‘St New York 
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The economy of quality supplies has 


never been more clearly demonstrated 
than in the increasing numbers of mills 


where the use of the 


Wiando 


uality and Service 









suf pl man 
ier he. is producing superior results. 
yandotte 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole 


Wyandotte, 


Manufacturers 
Michigan 
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FLOCKS 


WOOYW anno COTTON 


FoR FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD. 
RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 


Jrial Samples Supplied Gratis 


CLAREMONT Waste Mra, Co, derrw CLAREMONT,N.H. 
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TEEL 


Economy 
BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST. LINE BULLET INO ESA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept, J) ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 





aD east 
SPECIALISTS — 


ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS 


BARBER-COLMAN MAN COMPANY, 


General Offices and Plant 
Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. 


Framingham, Mass. 
Greenville, S.C. 


Knotters 

Warp Tying Machines 
Warp Drawing Machines 
Automatic Spoolers 
High Speed Warpers 
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Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons 

FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less tend- 
ency to weaken fibres, saving of time 
and chemicals. 

FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained with 
economy of dyestuffs. Thorough de- 
gumming of previously dyed and fin- 
ished goods are easily and cheaply 
performed. 

FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth for 
the caustic liquor, gives better lustre 
the mercerizing lye kept clearer and 
lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making ad- 
hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex- 
pensive, and is devoid of color and 
easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing are produced which 
penetrate the cloth better,  givi: 
superior results in the handle an 
feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and. dextrine. 
Further information gladly given. 

rite 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IT FITS ANY BOBBIN 


No matter what style bobbin you use, 
the regular kind or automatic—our bobbin 
holder fits perfectly. We svecialize on the 
Combination Holder for both kinds. Write. | 


RONEY & RAE, Woonsocket, R. I. 







Chicago Wool 
Company 
SCOURED WOOL 


246 Summer Street Boston 
1907-17 Mendell Street - Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 








GENERAL FIBER CO. 


Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Chicago—Illinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 





GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


ReworkedWool,WoolWaste | 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 


Hallowell, Jones & Donal| 


WOOL DOMESTIC } 
252 Summer Street: BOSTON |! 








FOREIGN 





Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 
Manufacturers of 
——— WOOL 


CHELSEA MASS 


M. SALTER & SONS | 
| 
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Substitute Stocks 
Quiet But Firm 


Colored Mill Wastes and Solid- 

Colored Rags Gain on Whites 

in Recent Weeks 

BOSTON.—Spotty business in re- 
covered materials is rather unsettling 
the old rag market where buying of 
the various grades is on a_ very 
restricted scale. Knit stocks are 
meeting with a fair interest with the 
black knits strong though the black 
serge price is easier. Blue serges 
free of flannel are firm at 9c. Fine 
light merinos are doing a little better 
on a 16%c basis. Light hoods free 
of silk can be bought at 22c. Mill 
consumption of sweater wastes con- 
tinues good and both the foreign and 
domestic varieties are in good call. 
Sweater clips in the solid shades are 
much sought after but scarce because 
the season for manufacturing sweaters 
is Over now, the same holds true of 
bathing suit clips. Mills continue to 
make purchases conservatively. Old 
knit stocks in both blue and black con- 
tinue difficult to obtain. 


The wool waste market is strong. 
There has been a general movement in 


all kinds of wool wastes, although 
some of the purchases have been 
rather spotty. Fine worsted card 


waste has been in considerable demand, 
and is quotable at 50 to 60c according 
to condition. White and colored lap 
waste, as well as colored threads are 
also hard to find and dealers could 
sell these grades very readily if they 
were available. Fine lap waste has 
sold to manufacturers at $1.25. In 
the lower grades of stock burr waste 
is not plentiful. 


The mill demand for white materials 
is smaller than it was and prices are 
exhibiting a downward trend which 
however has made but little progress 
to date. The output from our 
domestic mills at this time is well 
below normal in the worsted branch. 
The movement in colored sorts has 
been a great relief to traders during 
the past month or six weeks. For the 
entire year of 1927 and for the first 
few months of this year colored cards, 
threads and laps were almost com- 
pletely neglected and left stranded on 
a low price level. They are now near 
normal parity with whites so that the 
market as a whole may be considered 
ina fairly stable condition and ready 
for whatever business may appear in 
the near future. 


Klotz Silk Mfg. Co., Reidsville, 
VY. C. The second shipment of machin- 
‘ry for this plant has been ‘unloaded. 
pon installation of this equipment, the 
arping and winding departments of the 
lant will be ready for operation as 

on as electrical connections are com- 
ted. 
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Domestic Merinos Take Lead 





Medium Wools no Longer Monopo- 


Mill and 


Boston. 

HE wool market is rather inactive 

and yet an increased interest is be- 
ing shown in the finer grades of wool 
not particularly staple wool but some- 
thing slightly under staple and avail- 
able at slightly lower prices. The 
situation as developing is reversing 
that which has obtained for a large 
part of the year in which the medium 
wools were in very strong demand al- 
lowing prices for the same to move 
upward out of parity with fine -wools. 
There is nothing abnormal with this 
reaction favoring fine wools at this 
period of the year when the showings 
of fabrics of the lightweight order for 
next spring and summer are shortly 
to be made. 


lize 


The unexpectedly low level upon 
which the American Woolen Co. 
opened its standard serges and similar 
fabrics has had little date 
either on sentiment or wool 
prices. This class of fabric is one that 


effect to 
wot y] 


can be made by any mill and so strictly 
competitive, but in the fancy fabrics 


Market 


which will reflect the designing skill 
and manufacturing efficiency of the 
producers the opening is likely to be 
on a higher level. 


Interest 


An English authority discussing the 
world situation that the 
absence of a normal competition from 
the United States during the last year 
has been seriously felt. The lessened 
consumption of the American mills 
has also coincided with an increased 
supply of domestic wool. This has 
naturally resulted in a very limited 
demand for the more expensive foreign 
Meanwhile 


wool states 


these 
sorts are abnormally low and an early 


wools. stocks in 
resumption of American support seems 
quite probable. In this connection it 
may be noted that the shorn wool clip 
in the United States this year shows 
an increase of 18,000,000 pounds over 
last the present 
tariff remains in force it seems alto- 


year. So long as 
gether likely that the American situa- 
tion will be featured by an increasing 
supply ot wools of G»mestic growth 


and a continuation of the tendency 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
W 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


PURO GOIBING .cccccceccsecs 49 —50 
Fine clothing ............39 —40 
POE 5 vic nwaeccoseresewe 50 —51 
ae als © 'e'e p's weir & 88 5 - 56 
i ere Me 
California 
(Scoured Basis) 

Northern, 123 mMO....ccceess 1.12—1.15 
Southern, 12 mo........0+. -93— .97 
Texas 
(Scoured Basis) 

Wee Bae WO. 6 oes ccc reese 1.15—1.18 
ee eee eee 1.07—1.10 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 

RS ee karebe eke aw ew ae 1.15—1.18 
A-Buper ccccccecccce he ee 1.08—1.10 
i. aa plate a eee ake .98—1.05 
CBGDOE cc cvwctaworcescnss .88— .90 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 


ES eee rere re 1.17—1.20 
Bk, a Rs 6.664.506 Mew eee 1.10—1.12 
Fine & fine medium........ 1.08—1.10 


% blood 
\% blood 


ea Wee 8S, OO Rela 1.05—1 .07 
.9S—1.00 


OL 
Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
Purkey Fair QVOTARS. «6c ccccscas 47—52 
NINE. co « Genscbcccadiuces 48—50 
Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 
Scoured Basis— 
Canadian: 


Alberta F & F medium....1.10—1.12 
Cape: 


Super 12 months...... 1.08—1.10 
Super 10-12 months....1.02—1.05 
Australian: 
MN sa un ee Ca bee sereee we 1.15—1.18 
ea ua paces oe aware 1.02—1.05 
nn OEE TCE 90— .92 





Grease Basis 
Montevideo: 


DE. <8 waaawekeeaee ° .. 54—55 

ee ee eee 52—53 

WE iiks Cemueenee pudaeweenus es 50—51 
Buenos Aires: 

OE I oo cco teedeccodveese cme 

DR FRSA i citccctesecccseveces see 


Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 


China: Combing No. 1........ 25—26 
China Filling PO akcick aca 23—24 
SOGENEOG DEES écccccccs «eee -28—24 

ee eee 

Scotch Black Face. ......ccccecs 25—26 


East India: Kandahar ........ 


Mohair—Domestic Vican'r ROS a! oneagrvisi varus Gaia sts 40—44 
BOSt COTGING .ccccccccessronees G55—CO Joria ...ccccccsesesccce +++. -438—4 
TORE. Cu Giniew a atacncewae S5—SS AlePPO ...ccccccccccssccseces BOOT 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Weelen Rae 
Lan— (Graded for Mfrs.) 
DEIR feast wean e’ 1.25—1.28 Merinos— 
Fine Colored .........+-+: 1.00—1.05 mm ame Sorter eT rr : - ou 
q , , ad IM@ GATE .ccccsccseceses _ Y 
ree ee ee we. Fie MaNt...--- cece ee 15 —16 
bl gwdiie ewan eed: eae ee tener 
Sed bkckawiccen(: CEE. Ete ster erkees erases =F. 
ce siden -68— .65 aon heen odneaacatiaies a ua” 
Thread Colored Worsted— een os ee ee 
Fine Two-ply.......-++-. 42— .45 WNL Cacti cindesccuees 43 —44 
blood, Two-ply....---+ .38— .40 BOE Woksuaceseecenveens 16 —17 
blood, Two-ply........ .85— .37 Cie ROOM «ok cock eas 22 —23 
\% blood, Two-ply........ .28— .32 worsteds— 
Card— Rees cas stele ititie woes TH— 8 
Fine white ..... a eee sa. 67 arg 5 ce ae wee 8s —9 
Medium white : ai— RA ar kG eletatede teca-ene 91%4—10 
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downward in imports of toreign wools. 

Boston business in 
has been declining 
the high tariff becoming increasingly 
effective in preventing imports. In- 
coming supplies of carpet wools run 
much more steadily than clothing wool 
imports. Wools for carpet-making 
purposes are free of duty. The 
amount of wool of the carpet type pro- 
duced in the United States is positively 
negligible. Approximate imports up 
to the middle of July over the last 
four years arriving in Boston of com- 
bined clothing and carpet wools were 
as follows: 


foreign wools 
for several years, 


SOR racicmesiey 67,000,000 Ibs. 
BOM gion sce us 85,000,000 Ibs. 
RO icns ear . 130,000,000 Ibs. 
RONG oe core nes 101,000,000 Ibs. 


Wool Prices Easier 


Supplies Are Larger and Mill Buy- 
ing Somewhat Restricted 
BOSTON.—W ool prices in 
are a trifle easier, approximately 3% 
below the peak of the year. 





Boston 


Increased 
supplies of domestic wool and general 
lassitude in mill interest are the chief 
causes. If any distinction can be made 
then fine the 
crossbreds, and again for two reasons, 
first because the medium wools have 
had a much sharper advance than the 
merinos and, because in- 
creased interest in fine wools around 
the lightweight opening is a normal 
occurrence. 

Large quantities of are ar 
riving in Boston but no large amount 
of mill buying is seen. A few small 
concessions are available here and 
there but there seems no urgency to 
purchase any large quantity of wool 
and buyers and sellers rather apart in 
view are not negotiating much _to- 
gether just at this time. It is dis- 
tinctly a waiting market and the un- 
settled situation in the New York 
goods market is recognized. Before 
the lightweight opening occurs there 
is not unlikely to be a fairly good in- 
terest shown in worsted wools if previ 
ous years furnish any precedent. 


wools are firmer than 


secondly, 


wool 


Lower wool prices seem desirable 
enough from the manufacturing stand 
point and yet after all would not be 
likely in themselves to inject new life 
into the New York goods situation. 
It is far from certain that the prevail- 
ing price level in raw materials has 
anything much to do with the goods 
market inertia. A lower raw material 
level might artificially galvanize into 
existence a semblance of better busi- 
ness but more than that is question- 
able. 

There is a feeling that some of the 
the West 
more willing to sell their wools at 
somewhat lower figures. The opinion 
is expressed that they would prefer to 
sell outright this year rather than con- 


growers in are becoming 
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B-S-Roy & Son Co. 


ES a tee /868 


Textile Grinding Machinery 


Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 











Six Rolls in Operation 
at the Same Time 
Steady, positive traverse of the grinding 


wheel on this Roy IMPROVED NAPPER 
ROLL GRINDER is given by the ROY pat- 
ented differential motion on the journal 
end of the machine. 


Takes shafts of different 
diameters. 


—— See Also —— 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


In 1868 B.S. Roy invented the 
traverse grinder which com- 


Roy GRINDERS are 
pletely revolutionized card Standard Equipment 
in Textile Mills 


Everywhere 


grinding. In the sixty years that 
have followed Roy Grinpers 
have been specified for accuracy 
and long life under hard usage. 














DYEING VAT COLORS 
in 
HUSSONG MACHINES 


‘Those desiring to 
do this class of 
work should com- 
municate with us 
regarding an 
improvement by 
means of a novel 
and specially de- 
signed device for 
controlling and 
distributing the 





liquor. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Company 


G roveville, New Jersey 


rated im 1907, 


A Practical Jack Spool 











AAA A 







! 
f 


NM 


NAT 


_————— 


VERMONT Spoot & Bossin Co. 


Burlington, Vermont  cmiiitam 


It uM TI 
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The Head Cannot Turn or Fly Off 


Notice the construction of the 
washer. The feather fits 
tightly into a slot in the head 
and barrel preventing the 
head from turning or coming 
loose. 


There are no threads on ten- 
non to strip; if the head 
breaks leaves good end for 
new heads. The head is 
three ply hardwood—guaran- 
tees strength and freedom 


from warping, splitting and 
breakage. 

Long tapered stud fitted to 
tapered hole prevents gud- 
geon from wearing hole and 
becoming loose. 


Extra long oblong nut cannot 
be drawn into wood or be- 
come loose. 


Spring lock keeps gudgeon 
tight. 


Write today for trial proposition. 











nn 


An unprotected bobbin 








iI ana i Te min 


A modern guarded bobbin 





Up to date 
Bobbins! 


Bring your bobbins up to date—put on 
metal bushings—then note your savings. 
Keep pace with the Automatic Loom. 


Demand protected bobbins. 
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Wool—Continued 


sign their property, on account of the 
political situation. Some feel that 
there is a chance to buy wool in the 
West now and hold it for appreciation 
later on. The opinion persists that all 
wool will be needed eventually, al- 
though the present period is rather a 
quiet one. 
Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia and New York, for the 
week ended July 28, based upon data 
compiled by the Market News Service 
of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 











Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows: 

Week 

Ended 

July 28 1928 1927 
Domestic ..... 7,515,000 146,334,000 141,600,000 
Foreign 413,000 69,051,000 87,769,000 
Total ....... 7,928,000 215,385,000 229,369, 000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


Boston ....... 413, 000 69, 051, 000 87, 769, 000 
Philadelphia 1,741,000 41, 666,000 44,111,000 
New York 781,000 42,090, 000 36,679, 000 

Total sececss 2,935,000 152, 807, 000 168, 559, 000 


Wool Prices Unchanged 


More Inquiry but no Sales Im- 








provement 
PHILADELPHIA. prices 
remain unchanged in a drowsy, unin- 
teresting market. There has been 


some improvement sentimentally, but 
not in activity. Some dealers say in- 
quiries indicate a more general inter- 
est on the part of consuming manu- 
facturers, that apparently they are us- 
ing what little stock of raw material 
remains and are beginning to think 
about replenishing. Buyers maintain 


a very cautious attitude and sellers 
say it is difficult to find them. 
It is the opinion of an important 


dealer that the trade will be doing 
manufacturers and the finished goods 
favor if they do not try to 
force sales by shading prices. Mills 
which do not want to buy should not 
be importuned to do so, he goes on, 
taking the stand that by maintaining 
prices a stablizing effect on the goods 
markets will be the result, and that 
when manufacturers really are in need 
they will come to market, pav the 
price and feel fortunate there was no 
break. The logic regarded 
sound, but the dealer referred to says 
that at present manufacturers do not 
appear appreciative of dealers playing 
he part of Good Samaritans. 

What sales were reported for the 
week were mainly of territories 
— stock and scoured wools. It 

ppears as if combers might be taking 
a holiday. Small lots of territory 
wool were sold at about last week’s 
rices, it is stated. The actual figures 
not but the following 
ire given as ruling clean basis quota- 

s: Quarter blood, around one dol- 

with 97¢ the bottom of the range; 

eighths, $1.06 to S$1.c8;_ half 

d, $1.10 to $1.12; fine, 


ictly and 


trades a 


is as 


disclosed, 


average 


»; str fine, $1.15 


staple 
Fleece Cost Uncertain 
rritory quotations are seemingly 


line with the indicated values 


of clean fleece wool as expressed by 
spinners who say they base their ap- 
praisal on what they can get for yarns. 
One well known spinner figures as 
low as 85c for quarter blood and an- 
other 93 to 95¢c. 
of the high and low in these estimates, 
according to a representative wooi 
house, greasy quarter and three-eighth 
bright wools are worth 52c minimum, 
this implying around 91 to 9g2c clean 
basis, which is well above asking price 
parity in the country. 


Scoured Wools Slow 

Scoured wools, in slow movement 
for several weeks, show no change. 
B super is reported sold at a price 
representing a decline of about 5c 
from the peak. The seller says the 
sale was consummated at a shading of 
2c from what had been the asking 
price. This leaves the matter of sale 
price indefinite. It appears, however, 
that in none of the week’s sales were 
profits reduced to the danger line. 

There is some elation over a some- 
what recent sale of around 1000 bags 
of lambs, the buyer taking a like quan- 
tity from an out-of-town house, for 
a total said to exceed 2000 bags. It is 
understood the wool fetched g99¢ which 
is perhaps 5c under the high when 
first lambs came on the market 
quantity. 

Noils Slightly Better 

Business in noils shows some slight 

improvement, but the betterment is 


in 


confined to half blood and fine. <A 
house whose sales for the week ag- 
gregate around 700 bags obtained 


$1.04 for fine and 97 to 98c for half 
blood. These prices are regarded 
with some satisfaction, and there 
a stronger demand, it is believed 
they can be maintained. Medium 
noils are being wholly neglected, not 
wanted at any price which a dealer 
might be willing to accept according 
to holders. What quarter and three 
eigths might fetch is conjectureal, as 
no sales by which values might be in- 
dicated are reported. 


as 


is 


Carpet Wools Firm 
Carpet wools are held firmly at 
prices prevailing in recent weeks and 
there is nothing in the business that 
is passing, or in the original markets 
or reports from mills to suggest any 


departure from ruling quotations. 
Washed Aleppo is quoted 44 to 45c, 
which is a cent to a cent and a half 
higher that several weeks ago. 
Awassi-Karadi in 50-50 combination 
containing 15 per cent of colors, is 


offered for 38c, which is said to be a 
half to three-quarters a cent below 
the landed cost in the present markets. 
In the lot offered the estimated shrink 
is 15% 


H. D. Wiler with Wm. H. Whit- 
ing & Co. 
Herbert D. Wiler 


has become 


asso 
ciated with the wool firm of Wm. H. 
Whiting & Co., Philadelphia. Mr. 
Wiler has been identified with the 


local trade for a number of vears 


Striking an average | 
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“Cool and Refreshing” — 


“Cool and refreshing” working conditions 
are essential to efficient production and 
good plant morale. It will pay you to in- 

vestigate Aerolux Aluminized Window Shades 
—standard equipment in the plants of Conti- 
nental Motors, Chrysler, Remington, Karpen, 
A C Spark Plug, Beechnut, and a host of other 
industrial leaders. 
Aerolux Aluminized finish lets in 50% to 85% 
more light than other finishes and has greater 
permanence. Keeps sun-exposed rooms 10° to 
15° cooler. Unaffected by fumes that injure 
other stains and finishes. 
Write for complete data. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
2855 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 


AAEROLUX 


INDUSTRIAL 


WINDOW SHADES | 







Aerolux Type 5's 
permit full use of 
ventilators, yet oc- 
cupy a minimum of 

space 








































































The Years Go 
Pitter Patter Over 


LD Father Time has one of his most persistent 
ne) foemen in maple flooring. To be sure he ‘‘gets 

in time but that ‘‘time’’ is usually reckoned in 
aes of a decade or more. 


‘Chief Brand’’ Maple Flooring has been specified by 

a host of mill men. It is consistently high grade—cut 
from the most enduring stands of maple. Its economy 
is not that of first cost, which after all isn’t economy at 
all—but in the added years of service it gives as floor- 
ing. Why not get a quotation on what you would 
need—today! 


" KERRY & HANSON FLOORING C? | 
A Grn ane i 








Maple Floors i i 
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Light 
“Air 





—your two best employees 





RA-TOX Shades suspended from 
offset steel brackets provide for inde- 
pendent operation of center-swing 
ventilators in steel sash. 


RA-TOX 


OFFSET WooD FABRIC 
SHADES “strEi sAsn 


I A-TOX Shades are made from per- 

manently stained basswood strips 
woven parallel with hard-twist seine 
twine. They definitely keep back sun- 
giare, but admit 30 to 40 more light 
and air than ordinary shades. Twenty 
years of experience has enabled us to 
make and perfect installation methods 
to meet all shading requirements. 


Send specifications for details and estimate. 


Hough Shade Corporation 


(/ndustrial Division) 


146 N. La Salle St., Chicago, IIL 








PUMPS 





TYPE H 


COMPACT 
RUGGED 
EFFICIENT 


Especially well suited to the re- 
quirements of the textile indus- 
try. 

Capacities 10-250 GPM. Heads 
up to 350 ft. in a single stage 


LECOURTENAY Numan Ss 


Builders of Centrifugal Pumps for 
every condition. 








For Sticking to Iron 
Stop the Slip! 


—by covering 
your pulleys with 
leather er cloth. 
Use Ament’s Glue 
and you will need 
no rivets. Satis- 
faction guaranteed 


H. B. AMENT 
GLUE Co. 


Louisville, Ky. 


AMENT’S GLUE 
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NATIONAL 


BUFFALO BLACK GRF CONC. 


A New National Acid Black 


HIS new dye yields attractive 

deep shades, freer from crock- 
ing and better in penetration than 
those resulting from shaded Acid 
Blue Blacks. It is dyed with sul- 
furic acid, and on account of its 
good fastness to light, is especially 
recommended for felt hats and 
carpet yarns. 


When applied to silk, Buffalo 
Black GRF Conc. possesses good 
fastness to water and perspiration, 
and shows no tendency to bronze 
even when dyed very _ heavy. 
Suitable for printing on both silk 
and wool. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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W. J. Westaway Co. 


LIMITED 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


Textile Engineers 


We design, supervise con- 
struction and completely 
equip mills for any textile 
process. 


Textile 
and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 


Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


——$—$<$—$————————————— ———__— 


Montreal Office: 
M. L. C. Building 


RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 

Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings, 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, Babbitt 
Metal, Small Tools, Machine 
Tools, etc. 

Write for the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock List—the ‘“‘key’”’ to 
Immediate Steel. 


JosePH T. RverSON & SON tne. 


ago, Milwaukee St. Louis, 
Ginoinnatl, —— Stoend. Buf- 


STEEL 


: FOR PRINT WORKS 
0 
Elliot SiMe te | 


Corto 
Cloth Folder BLEACHERIE IES. 
andMeasurer tc" | 
ELLIOT & HALL 54% Hermon st. | 
Worcester Mass. \ 





















H. E. SCHMIDT & CO. 


Heddles & Reeds 


Prompt Deliveries 


116 Front St. New Bedford 





CREOSOTED 
Sub-flooring, Construc 
tion Timbers; _Lumbe: 
Piling; Poles; Posts and 
other Forest Products. 


TE F altima &, sons 





Wood Preser VIN 
Charleston, 
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Dispute in British Dyeing 
Trades Practically Settled 
The terms of settlements of the dis- 
pute in the dyeing trade, arranged at 
a conference in Manchester, England, 
between the Joint Dyers’ Executive 
(which comprises five unions) and 
Allied Employers’ Association, 
were accepted by the unions. The 
igreement provides for advances to 
male adults ranging from to 3s. 
($0.49 to $0.73) a week and substan- 
tial reductions to females and juven- 
iles. It was also agreed that collec- 
tive piece work should be introduced 
is soon as possible after operatives as 
a form apply for its introduction. 
The agreement is to remain in force 
for a year. About 5,000 members of 
one union, which was not a party to 
the agreement, remained on_ strike. 
The wages of adult males in the trade, 
paid on time rates, was before the dis- 
pute 51s. 4d. ($12.49) for a 48-hour 
week. This figure included the cost 
of living bonus. Piece workers, how- 
can earn more than £1 a day. 


the 


2s. 


ever, 


International Holding Society 
Formed by I. G. Enters Dye 
Field 

BERLIN, GERMANY—It is reported 
that an International Holding Society 
has been formed for the chemical in- 
dustry with the assistance of the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie. 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Aluminum Sulp. com. 140 — 1 60 
Iron Free ........ 200 — 2 05 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 3%4— 38% 
Potash, Lump...... 3 — 3% 
Ammoniac, Sal. woe 
Se eee 4%— 5 
Bleach powder, - * per 
100 Ib. works...... 2° — 2 60 
Bine Btome .....5.. i _ 6 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylinders 54— 9 
SE. Aukbeeoecaa 3%— 3% 
Copperas, ton ...... 138 00 —18 00 
Cream of Tartar..... 261%4— 28 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib.. 175 — 1 90 
Formaldehyde Spot .. 8s — 8 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib. 7 —1 15 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 15 — 15% 
Pe cece, 164%,— 17 
Yellow "Crude ine ac 144,— 15 
Hydrosulphite Conc... 23 — 22 
Lead—Brown acetate. 12 — 12% 
White (crystals) ... 133 — 14 
Lime, acetate, 100 lb. 350 —.... 
Potassium—Bichromate 8%— 9 
Chlorate crystals... Yo 9 
Permangan, tech... 1 — 16 
Sodium acetate ..... 54%— 
Bichromate ..... 7— 7% 
Bisulphite, oh. 150 —1 75 
ile or wee ro 8% 
Phosphate eevece 3%4— 4 
Prussiate, yellow... 11 12 
Sulphide, 60% fused 3%— + 
30% crystals .... 2%— 25% 
Tartar emetic, tech... 27%— as 
Tin—Crystals ....... 36h, 
Bichloride. 50 deg.. 141, 
aeee, BOG. occ <0 BB — .nce 
Zinc Dust ...... uaa 9 — 11 
Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 
Mi Kacedenvesesnae 3 3T7%4— 3 62% 
Citrie erystals ..... . 466 — 47 
vormic, a ag 11 — 22 
LMC MU. Sa cesaus 5 — 6% 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
100 Ib. in tank cars 100 —.... 
Nitrie, woe deg. per 
Be We shdwaccecbas 5 00 — 6 75 
ORR on cae ex 11 — 12% 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. ber 
ton in ‘tank cars. 15 50 —.... 
TRTHHHEE, ics ssccsnsecs 38s — 39 





Wool Consumption for June 
D. C— 
Commerce 


WASHINGTON, 
ment 


lhe Depart- 
has announced 
Statistics with regard to consumption 
of wool, by manufacturers in the 
United States during June, based on 
reports received 490 manufac- 
turers operating 549 mills. The re- 
porting mills which are included in 
this report are equipped with 48,886 


of 


from 


looms, 4,850 sets of woolen cards, 
2,120 worsted combs, and 3,284,032 
spindles. This is exclusive of 13 


manufacturers operating 60 mills who 
failed to report for this month. Ac- 
cording to reliable textile directories 
for 1927, these nonreporting mills are 
equipped with approximately 11,673 
looms, 1,280 sets of woolen cards, 52 


worsted combs, and 921,056 spindles. 


The total quantity of wool entering 


into manufacture as reported during 
June, 1928, reduced to a grease 
equivalent, was 41,282,089 Ibs., as 
compared with 43,911,051 Ibs. re- 


ported for May, 1928; 
lbs. reported for 
The monthly 


(pounds) in 


and 
1927 


45,005,007 
June, 


consumpiton of wool 


grease equivalent for 


manufacturers reporting for 1928 was 
as follows: January, 45,087,427; 
February, 48,323,520; March, 46,757,- 
305: April, 38,854,522; and for May, 
43,911,051. 

The total quantity of wool con- 
sumed during June, 1928, was 34.- 
955.950 lbs., as compared with 37,185,- 

Alkalies 
Ammonia, Aqua, 26 deg. 21 3% 

Borax, Crys. bbis..... 3 — 

Potash, carbonate, 80— 

Set oot cs 5%— 6% 

Caustic, 88-92%... ik— 7% 

Soda Ash, 58% light. 137 —2 44 

Contract, 100 Ib.. 132 —1 5A 
Bicarb. per 100 lbs. 2.00 > 50 
Caustic, 76% per 
Sree 415 — 4 30 
Contract, 100 Ib R30 —.... 
eG I Se os oes 1 00 1 25 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Pustie: Crystals ..... 18 — 22 
Liquid, 51 deg..... s — 10 
Gambier, liquid ..... s — 10 
Hematine, crystals ... 14 — 18 
Hy a Ext.—51 deg. 11 — 15 

Indigo—Madras ..... Pee Si psa 

Laswesd Extract, lq. 

Serer — 8% 
| re 14 — 18 

Osage Orange, Extract, 

We GS - vewe nee e 3 — ™ 

Quercitron extract, 51 

SP RRA re 5%y— 6 
Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., 
51 Ge a keke os 54— 6% 
Extract, eee ea 10 — 11 
Tannic Acid, tech.... 35 — 40 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Napthylamine.. 32 — 34 
BN I a cvcac es 5 — 16% 
aS eee 2 -- 25 

Beta Naphthol _ sub- 

.. =a 55 — 60 
yi eee 22 — 24 

Dimethylaniline ..... 30 — 32 

Metaphenylene Dia- 

DE oc aaree cusses ae er 

Paranitraniline ...... 52 — 53 

Oils and Soaps 

Castor Oil, No. 3.... 133 — 14% 

Olive Oil, denatured, 

SE cawek cen wees 25 — 1 40 
POE sccccesceecss 10%,— .... 
ge eS See 9 — 10% 

a a double 

WO on éw texas’ 12 — 12% 

Toreey hed Oil, 50%. 9 — 11 


lbs. 


during 


quantities 
fied according to 


Albumen, 
Dextrine Potato 


Gum, 
Sago flour 
Starch, 


Tapioca flour 


ot 


622 Ibs. in May, 19 
lbs. in June, 1927 
tion shown for June, 


TI 
I 


and 


YESTUFFS AND CHEMIC 


28, and 38,098,531 


le consump- 
928, included 
5,309,098 


26,595,728 Ibs. in the grease ; 
scoured wool; 
lbs. of pulled wool. 


3,051,124 


Of the total quantity of wool used 


The following 


ot 


(All quantities in 


4 All 
equivalent 1 


fore 





ign 
pound 


juivalent to 2 


J 


ymmon’’ 


shows 


une 


1928 


6,418 
0,140 





June, 1928, 20,276,813 lbs., or 
7 )20, 3 > 

58%, was domestic; and 14,679,137 
lbs., or 42%, was foreign wool. The 


carpet wool was all of foreign origin. 


table 
wool consumed, 


the 
classi- 


grades, and class: 


thousands of pounds) 


Total Jan. to 
incl 





Adhesive and Sizing Materials 


blood = do- 


mestie 


bags 100 Ib.. 
100 Ib. 


corn, 100 Ib.. 
PORRLO sc ceccvveves 
Riee 

Wheat 


Corn, 
British, 


Coal Tar Dyes 


Direct Colors— 


Black (H-acid). 
Black Columbia FF. 
Blue, B 

Blue Sky. 
Blue, 2 GI 
Blue, 4 
Blue § 
Blue, 
Blue, esl bes.6 
Renzo Azurine 
Brown, 
Brown, } 
Brown, 
Brown, 
(;reen, 5 
ee Ge scewewes 
Orange, Congo .... 
Orange, Fast S..... 
NG Pes heca a 
men. CORRE ceccee 
senso Purpurine, 4 





Cc ongo G. 
Congo R. 
B 


iniies. © Bbsiicces 
Scarlet, 4 BS...... 
Seariet, 8 BS... ..-s 
Scarlet, Diamine B. 

uu. 2 aaa 
Yellow chrysophenine 
Yellow, Stillbene 


Developing Colors— 


Black, BIl 
Black Zambesi 
Bordeaux, Dev. . 
Orange, developed. . 
PRIMUS © cs cccee 
Red, Dev. 7 BL.... 
Searlet, Dev. 


m bolo: 


bon 


28 
50 
24 
45 
70 
60 
60 
90 
00 
90 
40 
70 
85 
go 
60 
65 
60 
80 
g0 
40 


BULORREOREGPCeparee 


Pld 


PTV ttt 


~ . 
SWIss 


Chemical Market 


Opportunity for Development of 


Larger U. S. Trade 
Basle is the center in Switzerland 
for the manufacture of dyes, pharma- 
ceuticals, and other chemical prod- 
ucts, and it is probable that Basle 
industries, such as soap making and 
the manufacture of paper, use the 


greater part of the Swiss imports of 
industrial chemicals. 
Total imports under 
customs classification of “Chemical 
for industrial purposes” valued 
at $18,506,568 in 1926 and $20,392,102 
in 1927. In 1926 the im- 
ports under this from 
the three principal countries of origin 
United 
and France, $3 


4443 ‘ i 


the Swiss 
were 


\ alues ot 
classification 


were : 
States, 


Germany, $5,986,277; 
$3,411,777 
O89,330. 

It should be 
that the imports 
States are made 
and benzol, 
the 
in 


however, 
[ nited 


PY aso 


explained, 
from the 
up largely ot 
which are included 
industrial ch 
customs tariff. 


line 
under heading of 
icals the 
\fter deducting shipments « 


‘Mm 
Swiss 


rf Paso 


line and benzol amounting to $2,940, 
422, there remains only $471,355 as 
the value of industrial chemical 
imports from the United | State 
in 1920. 


There seems reason to believe that 


exists for American 


é an opportunit Vv 
"exporters of industrial chemicals to 
Sulphur Colors ‘ 
BIGGK .cccnctcedes 20 31 
_ Biue, cadet ....... 90 — 5 
50 Die, MONS ios nc0e no — 60 
9 Wi & cecaswckas 3 = 60 
» 12 GeOGR sc ccucsecues 85 — 1 50 
5 37 Green, olive ...... 2 = bo 
5% VWelOw .cccccccces 45 — 1 40 
4 32 Basic Colors— 
6Y AUPATING 2 cccscce 909 — 1 30 
10 Bismark Brownw.... 50 — 60 
10 Chrysoidine ....::> 40 — 65 
5% Fuschine crystals... 150 — 1 75 
- Malachite green ... 135 —.... 
Methylene blue .... 100 — 1 40 
Methyl violet ..... 90 —1 15 
Rhodamine B, excone 5 00 — 6 00 
52 a eer 145 — 1 60 
60 Victoria Blue B.... 310 —.... 
32 Acid Colors— 
~ 29 Naphthol blue blk. ‘T — @ 
2 50 Napthlamine _ black, 
oo @ Wy saethanwens< 5 — 55 
1 20 Alizarine saphirol. 235 — 4 00 
ay Alkali blue ...... 3825 — 8 50 
to ph 80 — 1 30 
80 Induline (water sol- 
60 GUNN: oc clasiz cies ian 
90 Soluble Blue ..... 3 00.— 3 75 
*e Sulphoneyanine .... 100 —.... 
vs Sulphone Blue R.. 60 — 95 
90 Patent Blue A.... 250 —.... 
90 Rescorcin brown s0 — 90 
cee Guinea green ...... 100 — 2 20 
sae Wool green §S .....- 84 — 1 70 
90 | 27 —.... 
50 Orange GG crys... CO ms cf cac 
Acid Fuchsine so - 90 
60 Azo eosine G ..... Oh. <a 8 
Crocein scarlet .... 115 — 1 90 
1 50 Vast 766 Beccavas 51 — 65 
SS, ae 1.35 — 1 40 
a5 F. Light Yellow, 2 
Bn ae setkade tweets 140 — 
hel F. Light Yellow, 3 
1 20 errr ee 150 —.... 
1 50 Naphthol, yellow .. 135 — 1 40 
95 Chrome Colors— 
Aliz, Black B. 180 —.. 
60 Diamond Black PV. 10 cee 
90 Chrome Blue Black. 45 —.... 
; Chrome Brown 3 60 —1 80 
aa Chrome Green .... 75 — 1 50 
115 Chrome Yellow .... 45 —110 
ae Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% paste 1 — 17 


22 Eas 
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Modern Mill Heating 


efficient — low in cost! 








Of What Does This 
Remind You? 


Prepare now for Winter by modernizing: 
mill heating equipment. Summer fore- 
sizht saves winter heating money! 


Wing Featherweight = : 
Unit Heaters 


The Wing System of Heating guaran 
tees warmth and comfort at low cost 
Heat is put at the working floor and is 
prevented from accumulating overhead 





S UPPOSE that you had on hand 
when your first tap was broken 
a commercial device built specially 
to remove the broken pieces of tap, 


Plants heated by Wing ane ight 
a commercial device not a home- 


Unit Heaters find that less steam is 
required to get better heating results 


Wing Reames pe sere made article, would you not have 


Textil Mi 


Located overhead, Wing Featherweight 
Unit Heaters are out of the way. They 
are easy to install, and without inter 
fering with production 


Get the full storv of Modern Factor: 
Heating Write for the Wing Heater 
Bulletin 


saved a great deal of time? 


Write Us for Information 





L. J. Wing Mfg. Co. The Walton Company 
160 W. 14th St., New York, N. Y. Wing Featherweight 310 PEARL STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 


Unit Heater 








CARE-FREE SERVICE 


HE very nature of the service 


ey 


Di m£ 


expected from valves installed in 
a textile plant de- 
mands products of 
proven depend- 
ability. 


Easy to handle! 


. Being handled with a wrench which 
fits the socket closely, Bristo cap 
screws are easily threaded and set up 
in places almost inaccessible. And 
once set, they hold indefinitely. 


Write for cap screw 
fojder 821-D, to 
The Bristol Co., 

Waterbury, Conn. 


Powell Valves, 
stocked by reliable 
dealers everywhere, 





have been proved in 


Fig. 150. Bronze Union the Laboratory of 


Disc Globe Valve Universal Use. 







There is a Powell Valve, noted for its 












long and economical service, for every 

Socket Design 
Dovetailed flutes cut in 
the Bristo socket and 
wrench interlock, giving 


ns : 
ee ARK] a perfect hold on the 
iy screw. Pressure on the 
an mA wrench actually tends 
PP POTD to contract the head of 
ie the screw 


oe Fig. 460. Iron Body 
requirement. item ian: Wickes 








THE WM. POWELL CO. 
2525 Spring Grove Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


» FOWE LL VALVES | 
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BRISTO wet} Cap Screws 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


develop a larger trade, states Vice- 
Consul Albert W. Scott, at Basel. 
Although Germany and France have 
an obvious advantage with regard to 
transportation costs, a closer study 
by American firms of the require- 
ments of this market should lead to 
increased imports of certain chem- 
icals, especially those which can best 
meet German and French competition 
because they are produced advan- 
tageously in the United States or can 
be shipped at low cost. 

The following table shows imports 
into Switzerland of a few of the 
commodities of interest to textile and 





dye manufacturers: 
1927 
From 
Item 1926 Total United 
States 
Coal-tar derivatives for ani- 
line dyes 52,468 58,078 20,918 
RETO accecksrs 12,020 14,489 rer 
Aniline combinations for 
making dyes p 6, 881 7,962 9 
Chloride of benzyl, benzalde 
hyde, naphthol and deriva 
tives st hwbechuceve 13,013 14,528 149 
Mineral earths ground, chalk, 
ocher, sulphate of barytes. 61,344 298 
Animal black » ‘ 1,585 390 
Zine white, not prepared 11,734 13,873 525 
Printer’s ink, black 871 884 7 
Varnishes, lacquers, et« 5,469 6,060 300 
Raw  starches—flour, sago, 
potato, tapico, et« 55,888 53,510 2,387 


Business News 





New York Blower Co. General 
Offices Removed 

The general offices of the New York 
Blower Co., Chicago, have been removed 
to 32nd St. and Shields Ave. The office 
building which now houses the com- 
pany’s headquarters has been planned 
with every thought for convenience and 
efficiency. Ventilation, illumination and 
other details contributing to the comfort 
and efficiency of the personnel have been 
carefully worked out. From the appear- 
ance standpoint, the outstanding features 
are the rough texture walls, the wrought 
iron fitments and the linoleum  tile-pat- 
terned floors, carried out in a very inter- 
esting modern style. 

This company, which specializes in 
the manufacture. of air moving machin- 
ery, such as fans and blowers, air wash- 
ers, unit-heaters, etc., was established in 
1889. Its control passed to Mathis 
Brothers in 1904 and the company has 
had consistent and steady growth. To- 
day there are factories in La Porte, Ind., 
and Chicago, with a capital investment of 
$600,000. The officers are J. W. Mathis, 
president; J. H. Shrock and H. Mathis, 
vice-presidents; H. F. Maier, secretary ; 
and Eugene Mathis, treasurer. 


G. E. Sales Ahead of Last Year 


General Electric Company | sales 
billed for the first half of 1928 
amounted to $158,015,221.41, com- 
pared with $149.795,026.99 for the 


corresponding period last year, Pres- 
ident Gerard Swope has announced. 
Profit available for dividends on 
common stock for the first half of 
1928 $24,388,002.58, compared 

th $22,542,972.26 for the 

nding six months last year. 


was 


corre- 
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Earl Carroll’s “Vanities” Makes 


Extensive Use of Celanese 
The use of Celanese brand fabrics 





- . & * 

for costumes of stars and chorus as 

well as for draperies, curtains and 1 Z in nN 
furnishings of Earl Carroll's mag- e o e 

nificent new production of “The 

Vanities’ was revealed when the 1 1 S 1 ny 


show opened in Atlantic City July 30. 
Celanese moires,  taffetas. 
satins and velvets are used lavishly 
throughout the entire staging of the 
production. 

It was found that Celanese not only 
offered beauty of appearance, lending 
itself with unusual readiness to artis 
tic draping by the stage decorator as 
well as to the actual 
that the wearing qualities of these 
fabrics made them eminently suited 
to the showman’s rigorous demands. 

Since Celanese are unim- 
paired by washing—even the watering 
of the moires being applied with com 
plete permanency—it is expected that 
replacement costs during the probable 
long run of the show reach an 
unprecedented minimum. 

Another important element in Mr. 
Carroll’s selection of Celanese is said 
to the adaptability of all these 
fabrics to dyes of unusually delicate 
shades, many of in 
“The Vanities” had to be especially 
colored to meet Mr. Carroll’s require 
ments. 

The Atlantic City opening 
attended by an extensive retail display 
of Celanese. Although 
plans available, 
politan retailers are to 
feature in special tie-ups 
with the New York showing of “The | 
Vanities,” 


voiles, 


with 
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Strength and Slasticity 
Colors Always Brighter 


Let us help you with 
any weaving problem 


aberland Mf, 


Allwood - Passaic, 


30 Bay State Rd. 
Boston Mass. 


costumer, but 
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no definite | 








































are several metro- | 
expected 


Celanese 


which begins Aug. 6. 


Activity of Wool Machinery in| 
June 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has announced | 
statistics on active and idle wool ma- 
chinery for June, 1928, based on re- 
ports received from 880 manufac- 
turers, operating 1,076 mills. This 
is exclusive of 9 manufacturers, oper 
ating 13 mills, who failed to report | 
for the month. According to reliable 
textile directories for 1927, these non- | 
reporting mills equipped with 
about 2,070 looms, 109 sets of woolen 


COMMERCIAL — REDISTILLED 
—PURE—GLACIAL 


HE textile industry’s 
confidence in the uni- 
form high quality of the 
General Chemical Company 
product is a natural one. In 
40 years we have supplied 


are 


cards, 102 worsted combs, and 193,101 
spindles. 
The following table gives percent 


ages of activity with usual compari- 











ons: 
sons thousands of tons. 
Looms 
—_—— - Spinning 
S o be spindles \ a 
> g ce r _ 
mo a a | ENERAL CHEMICAL 

5 $° 4a $ he 

oe $$ 2s “sy 2 = g 

o ; = & ve — = z 

=s Te 2 5 S S 

a oe OMPANY 

Per Cent Active or Toran Numper or | : 

MACHINES r . 

June, 1028. 54.0 62.9 66.755 63.6 72.8 Sth 40 Rector Str., NewYork 
May, 1928 55.4 63.9 66.4 75 63.6 73.3 57.1 
June, 1927. 57.3 66.9 68.0 78.1 67.4 75.1 62.9 Cabie Address Lycurgus, N.Y. 

: : i BUFFALO CHICAGO + CLEVELAND DENVER + LOS ANGELES 

Per Cent ACTIVE Totat Hovrs (Maxiucm PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH + PROVIDENCE-SAN FRANCISCO: ST. LOUIS 

SINGLE-SHIFT CAPACITY | THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 

June, 1928.—58.6 57.9 62.4 80.5 62.9 78.1 49.1 
May, 1928. 59.7 53.3 65.1 80.1 64.3 78.6 54.6 
June, 1927 59.6 66.8 63.8 84.1 73.4 789 61.1 
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This may resemble a patech-work quilt, but there is nothing “patchy” 
about the services which TEXTILE WORLD’S editors 


have rendered to these subscribers 


TEXTILE WORLD: 

Gentlemen.—I certainly wish to 
thank you for the trouble you have 
taken with regard to my ques- 
lions re - (addressed 
to your New York Office by the 
writer). 

I shall take an early opportunity 
of working out the formula as 
per your instructions and believe I 
shall arrive at exactly what I want. 

In the event of my failing to do 
so through lack of experience I 
shall take the liberty of approach- 
ing you again. 

Again thanking you, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
V. E. ADAMS, 
Fabric Weaving 
Ltd., Galt, 


Narrow 
Dyeing, 


and 
Ontario. 


| TEXTILE WORLD: 


Gentlemen.—This letter is to ex- 
press my thanks and appreciation 
for your prompt response to my 
letter of February 21st, wherein I 
asked that you render opinions 
relative to two distinct textile 
problems. 

To say the least, your answers 
have been very helpful to the 
writer, and I again wish to thank 
you for the service. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) G EORG 7E F. ECKER. 


Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., 
334 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 
Attention—Mr. W. B. Dall, 
Editorial Department. 
Gentlemen. 


hand, and we 
for the 
therein. 
Very truly yours, 
SHEPPERD MFG. CO. 
(Signed) G.F. Shepperd. 


wish to thank you 
information contained 


TEXTILE WORLD: 
Dear Sirs.—Thank 


you very 


| much for going to the trouble of 


| collecting the 

































SHAUGHNESSY KNITTING CO. 


figures 
for me. They are going to be very 
helpful to us here and I want you 
to know that we sincerely appre- 
ciate your interest and attention. 
Very truly yours, 
GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY 
(Signed) 


2 


TEXTILE WORLD: 

Dear Sir.—We have yours of the 
2st, relative to the — 
for the information contained 
therein. We assure you this 
greatly appreciated by us, 
we may reciprocate at any time, 
we will be only too glad to do so. 

Yours very tuuly, 


Herbert T. Hand, Jr. 


| 


Your much appre- | 
ciated letter of November 12th at | 








| 





———, and wish to thank you 


is | 
and if | 


The few letters reproduced from among similar hundreds 
received may suggest to you that we can be of equal service 




















TEXTILE 


Technical Editor, 
WORLD: 

Dear Sir.—We are greatly obliged 

for your letter of the 25th inst. 


With enclosure in reference to the | 





— we were 
having, ond are pleased to advise 
that we feel your suggestions have 
been helpful to us in overcoming 
these defects. 
Thanking you, we remain, 

Yours truly, 

GLOVE LINING CO. 
Harry MacNeil, Treas. 


FONDA 
(Signed) 


Technical Editor, TEXTILE 
WORLD: 

Gentlemen.—Thank you for your 
letter of December 3d regarding 
the ——— —— sent 
to you. 


I believe you have put your | 


finger on the difficulty in the hand- 
written postscript to your letter. 
We unfortunately did not have 
large enough samples to send you, 
as we had previously ravelled ‘and 
analyzed most of them. 
Thank you very much for your 
attention to this matter. 
Yours very truly, 
HOUSTON HOSIERY MILLS. 
By L. A. Parsons. 


TEXTILE WORLD: 


| and 



















| TEXTILE WORLD: 


Your letter containing the in- 
formation relative to ——— 
was received and we wish to take 
this opportunity of thanking you 
your organization for ‘the 
and helpful co-operation 


cheerful 


| you are giving us in the introduc- 


of Wolmanized Lumber to 


Textile Industry. 


tion 
the 


With kindest regards from the 


writer, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 

AMERICAN WOLMANIZED 
LUMBER CO. 


(Signed) 


Mr. C. Hutton, 
TEXTILE WORLD, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Hutton.—We 
ceipt of your Oct. 20th letter to- 


gether with enclosures, and thank | 


you kindly for the information 


given, which gives us exactly what | 


is wanted. 
Assuring you of our 
tion, we remain, 
Yours very truly, 
ABINGTON TEXTILE MA- 
CHINERY TRUSTEES 


apprecia- 


We have your report 
22nd instant in regard to a recent 


inquiry of ours, and we wish to 
thank you very much for your 
prompt attention. 


Yours very truly, 


JAMES F. SULLIVAN, Jr. 





Val Glueck. | 





are in re- | 





of the | 


TEXTILE WORLD, — 
334 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen.—We have received 


your letter of August 2nd in reply 
to ours of the first for which we 
thank you very much. 

We are also in receipt of the 
statistics in regard to the above 
which we received from your 
Washington correspondent whom 
you were kind enough to forward 
this matter to. 

We also wish to thank you for 
the enclosed clipping which you 


sent with your letter under date 
of August 2nd which deals with 
the — 2 

Thanking you again for your 
kindness rendered to us in regard 
to the above, we beg to remain, 


Very truly yours, 
OKURA & COMPANY. 
Per S. Tajika. 











} 
| 






















The TEXTILE WORLD: 

Gentlemen.—This is to thank 
you for your kind letter of May 4th 
giving us an outline of the sso 
cesses for making ——————— 

It has been an agreeable surprise 
to us to receive such excellent in- 
formation, and we take this oppor- 
tunity to compliment both yourself 
and your organization for the serv- 
ices rendered us. 


Yours very truly, 
ECHAVARRIA INCORPORATED 
(Signed) _L. F. Erviti, 

__Export Department. 








TEXTILE WORLD: — 


Gentlemen.—We are obliged for 
your letter of the 4th instant in 
which you gave information re- 
garding implements for 
This will be of help to us. 


Yours truly, 
THE CENTRAL PURCHASING 
AGENCY. 
(Signed) L.A. Lake. 


TEXTIL E WORL D: 

Dear Sirs—We wish to thank 
you for your prompt and intelli- 
gent report on the problem we 
recently submitted. 

Thanking you again for your 
cooperation, we are, 

Yours very truly, 

GOTHAM SILK HOSIERY CO., 

Ine. 


(Signed) F. W. Samson. 


TEXTILE WORLD: 

We thank you very much for 
your favor of the 2\st. 

The information contained therein 


is of great help in backing up our | 


own opinion in the matter and we 
appreciate your letter. 
Very truly yours, 
T. J. PORTER & SONS. 


(Signed) 





W.H. Porter. __ 




















- TEXTILE WORLD, | 


65 Franklin St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen.—We have your letter 
of the 22nd returning sample of 
—— with your analysis 
of the trouble we have been having 
and we want to thank you for this 
information. If there is any charge 
for this, please render us bill. We 
consider the service rendered us 
very valuable. 


Yours very truly, 
HARRIMAN HOSIERY MILLS. 


[There is no charge for advice of 


this character to subscribers.—Ed.] 





Technical (Editor, TEXTILE 


WORLD 


Dear Sir—Thank you very much 
for your letter of June 3rd en- 
closing your very comprehensive 
answer to ourrecent inquiry. Your 
report covers the question fully 
and is very much appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
R. K. LAROS SILK COMPANY. 
(Signed) P. Wilson, 
Assistant Sales Manager. 








TEXTILE WORLD: 
Attention Mr. C. Hutton, Tech- 
nical Editor. 

Gentlemen.—We_ have received 
yours of the 8th, with report of 
your examination of the —————— 
———__—_—_—_——— which we lately 
submitted. 

Your information will be of 
large value to us, and we assure 
you of our appreciation of your 
work. 

Yours very truly, 
THE FRENCH WORSTED CO. 





~ Mr. C. . Hutton, 
TEXTILE WORLD, 
65 Franklin St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir.—We are in receipt of 


to thank you for your prompt at- 
tention and information contained 
therein. 

Yours very truly, 


JOS. BRANDT & BRO. 







































(Signed) A. Brandt. 





TEXTILE WORLD, 
Technical Dept. 

Gentlemen.—We have before us 
your favor of the 8th of the present 


| month with the sheet Senna 


the reply as to the ——————_,, 
reply which without doubt will be 
highly useful to us. 
We thank you for your attention 
and remain, 
‘ 
Yours truly, 


MAZO SOTA & RAMOS. 
Per I. _ Mazo Sota. 








( (Signed) Henry Hazebrouck. 


yours of the 29th inst., and wish | 





Saltillo, Coah, Mexico. 
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Cotton Exchange Not Responsi- 
ble for Classifications 

The petition for an injunction 
against the New York Cotton Ex- 
change applied for by Louis N. Os- 
mond, organizer of the National 
Cotton Exchange, Inc., was denied in 
a lengthy opinion handed down last 
week in the special term of the 
Supreme Court by Justice Franken- 
thaler, on the ground, principally, that 
the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States fixed the classification 
of raw cotton and that the New York 
Cotton Exchange and its co-defendants 
in the action, George H. McFadden 
& Bro. and Anderson, Clayton & 
Fleming, had nothing whatever to do 
with the classification of cotton. 

The opinion of the court, as con- 
tended by the New York Cotton 
exchange’s counsel, Cadwallader, 
Wickersham & Taft, was that there 
were no grounds for complaint and 
especially since there was no evidence 
to prove that the defendants were 
responsible for the classifications 
passed on by the Department of Agri- 
culture. The opinion also said that 
the petitioners failed to establish that 
there was any considerable amount of 
ineligible cotton in the Port of New 
York. 

Officials of the New York Cotton 
Exchange refused to comment upon 
the formation of a new cotton ex- 
change that would deal in odd’ lots 
and would have a thousand members, 
including representatives of the cotton 
planters. It was pointed out, how- 
ever, that several odd lot cotton ex- 
changes had been formed here in the 
last ten years and that most of these 
had been closed by the district attor- 
ney for bucketing operations. 


Asks Spinners to Aid Use of 
Cotton Bagging for Cotton 

New OrveANs, La. — S. Oden- 
heimer, president of the Lane Cotton 
Mills Co., of this city, is leading a 
movement to get cotton spinners to 
agree to allow g lbs. extra weight to 
each bale of cotton covered with cot- 
ton bagging instead of the heavier 
jute. 

The proposed agreement is expected 
to hold only until such a time as a 
net law is passed by Congress. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Odenheimer, four mills 
have already consented to allow the 
9 lbs. extra weight. 

During the last week, Mr. Oden- 
heimer addressed letters on the sub- 
ject to every cotton mill in the coun- 
try. In 1927-1928 season, according 
to Mr. Odenheimer, approximately 
130,000 bales were bagged in the light 
weight cotton cloth. 


Japanese Government Buys 
Breeding Sheep in Wyoming 

CHEYENNE, Wyominc.—A _ large 
shipment of breeding sheep was pur- 
chased recently by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. For about ten years the 
Japanese Government has made annual 
sheep buying excursions into the inter- 
mountain regions of Wyoming and 
Utah, 
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Financial Quotations 
(Continued from page 89) 





Ipswich, pfd...... 5 5 «8 
Ipswich, com...... 2% 1 3 
Po 67% 67 69 
Ludlow Asso...... 199 197 202 
Merrimack, com ... 135% 137 142 
Nashua, com...... 41 39 42 
Nashua, pid....... 86% 86 88 
Naumkeag ........ 133 134 136 
D, me Oe. pee... ..: 2 ae rie 
Sig 6a hs ees 31% 30 33 
NY gs Sie és ar acen 4 29 wos tee 
Pepperell .......-+- 891% 85 87 
Plymouth Cordage.. 64 55 60 
ere se ee 18% 14 16 


Fall River Mills Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 


& Co.) ; 
Bid Asked 

Algonquin Printing Co..... 325 oes 
Arkwright Mills .........-. paca 10 
Barnard Mfg, Co......-..-- siete 28 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard. . 10 ose 
Border City Mfg. Co.....-- ae 15 
Bourne Mills Co........-- ree 52 
Chase Mills ......ceseee% 2 tee 
Charlton Mills........-+-- “at 98 
Cornell Mills ....--+ee--: 25 35 
POAWS MEISE cc ccc ccccccccs 40 45 
Davol Mills .....-ccceees 12 
Wit WEIS c.cccccccccvese 50 3, 
Granite Mills (com.)...... ae 20 
Granite Mills (pfd.)....... aa 40 
King Philip Mills......... ee 145 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.).. suas 10 
Lincoln Mfg. Co......++--> ‘ee 45 
Luther Mfg. Co..........- oe 112 
Merchants Mfg. Co.......- 18 32 
Narragansett Mills .....-- ee 35 
Osborn Mills (new).....-.- Te ..- 
Parker Mills (com.)......- on 

Parker Mills (pfd.)......- 25 wee 
Pilgrim Mills ...--++-+++- eee 135 
Sagamore Mfg. Co....---- eee 98 
Shove Mills .....ee+eeee 10 15 
Stafford Mille ......-.++-. er 10 
Tnion Cotton Mfg, Co..... olate 52 
Wampanoag Mills .....-- 10 = 


Weetamoe Mills........--- 


New Bedford Quotations 


ished by Sanford & Kelly) 
(Quotations furnished by ea Acked 
see ae 


Acushnet Mills ....-.-...-- se 
Beacon Mfg. com........--+- 125 
Beacon Mfg., pfd.......--- 80 85 
Booth Mfg. Co., com....-- as 40 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd......- 42% ‘ee 
Bristol Mfg. Co.......+--+- oe 95 
Butler Mfg. Co.....-++--- 30 35 
City Mfg. Co.......+-s: 90 oe 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co,, com... 77 80 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd... 79 Fi 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd...... 5 7 
Gosnold Mills, com......-- 1% .. 
Gosnold Mills, pfd....---- eee 18 
Grinnell Mfg. Co......-.--- 48 52 
Hathaway Mfg. Co......-- 85 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com..... 40 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd..... 40 we 
Kilburn Mill. .....--+-eee+> ee v5 
Manomet Mills.......++++- 4 oD 
Nashawena Mill........++- 36 39 
N. B. Cotton Mills, com.... 113 oe 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd.... oss S4 
Weld Mill. 6... cc ccccewes 95 53 
Nonquitt Spn. Co.....---- 19 1 
Pemaquid Mills.........+++ ‘ 11 33; 
Pierce Mill... ..cceececees 300 F 820 
Potomska Mills......-.-.- 37% 40 
Quissett Mills Co., com.... coe 85 
Quissett Mills Co... pfd.... 95 98 
Sharp Mfg. Co., pfd....... oo 3 
HOUIe BA occ ccecccecvese oes 135 
yi ee 60 ; 65 
Wamsutta Mills.........-- 47% 49 
Whitman Mills...... eee aloe 20 





N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 
quoted by R. 8S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia 
N. C.) 


Bid Asked 


Acme Spinning Co........ 110 116 

Am. Yarn & Processing Co. 102 107 

Arlington Cotton Mills.... site 91 

Arrow Mills prea at sass ee 90 
adwick-Hoskins Co. par 

Cosy ie ey eran : a 12 14 

Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% 

RS Soe rene ake sy es 102% 104 
China Grove Cotton Mills.. 115 Se 
eee ee. (OW, 5 s.0.60.6.0-v 0 80 86 
Climax Spinning Co....... 1038 107 
Clover BETIS 2... ccccvsscoce ene 62 
Crescent Spinning Co...... 92 96 
oe Aare ee 102 110 
Durham Hosiery, 7% pfd. 5 41 
Durham Hosierv “B"..... a 6 
Wastern Mir. Co... .cce0- ; 52 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co.... 114 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co. 

ee ES cg ciate e wens sen 1038 106 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.).. 50 58 
SN ES EN oa 5 ox 0. 0s 6:8 a 82 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co.. 15 18 
Hanes, P. H. Ktg. Co., 7% 

Ms cWibwabedesvadnees 102 is 
eyo Se I 74 81 
Imperial Yarn Mills...... ee 81 
Jennings Cotton Mills... 200 215 
Linford Mills ee aa 106 111 
Locke Cotton Mills Co.. ie a2 
OS i ee or 55 


(Continued on page 124) 
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The 1928 


American Directory of the 
KNITTING TRADE 


(Red Book) 
will contain the following new features: 


473 Chain Shoe Retailers operating three 
or more stores 


577 Dry Goods and Department Chain 
Stores operating three or more stores 


737 Men’s Furnishing and Apparel Chain 
Stores operating three or more stores 


11 Sporting Goods Chain Stores operating 
three or more stores 


In addition, the regular standardized sections 
of the directory will be corrected and brought 
up to date, consisting of: Full report of every 
knitting mill; Classified lists of knitting 
mills; Woven cotton underwear manufac- 
turers; Mill selling agents; Knitting yarn 
spinners; Knit goods dyers and finishers: 
Jobbers and buyers of knit goods; Retailers: 
Exporters. 


Your old directory will be out of date. 


Order new 1928 edition now. It will be 
sent to you as soon as it comes off the press, 
about Sept. I. 


Send me a 1928 Knit Goods Directory (Red Book) 
as soon as it is ready. Enclosed is $2.00. 
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UNITED WOOL DYEING 
COWEN CeO ev RS 





DYERS and 


FINISHERS 


KNITTED ann WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 


PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 


BROADCLOTH~PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


CANAL STREET 


PASSAIC,NJ. 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 





Tel: Passaic 
6660 - 6661 








Enterprise Garnetting Company 
Custom Picking and Garnetting 


Specialty of fine worsted threads and clips. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Telephone Woonsocket 2573 


WASTE 
CUSTOM SERVICE 
DUSTING 
PICKING 
CARDING 
GARNETTING 
ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 


Samples and Prices on Request 


BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Our work fully guaranteed. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Majestic Mfg. Co... 
Mansfield Mills état 
Mooresville Cotton Mills... 
Mooresville Cotton Mills 
Peps. iis cewipe ws es 
SE SN 0 ww o:6 aos ace. 
National Yarn Mill 
Parkdale Mills — 
Perfection Spinning Co.... 
Ranlo Mfg. Co 


Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co 
Roanoke Mills, 744% Ist 
a bet aa : 
Roanoke Mills 8% 2nd 
hie hes Cia Sia wag 

Rosemary, 714% pfd.. 


Rowan Cotton Mills Co. 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co 
Sterling Spinning Co 
Stowe Spinning Co 
Victory Yarn Mills Co 
Winget Yarn Mills Co. 
Wiscasset Mills Co 


Abbeville Cotton Mills..... 
Anderson Cotton Mills..... 
Areade Cotton Mills 
Arcadia Mills .........0.. 
Arcadia Mills, pfd........ 
Arkwright Mills.......... 
Augusta Factory, Ga 
avondale Mills, Ala....... 
Beaumont Mfg. Co......... 
seaumont Mfg. Co., 7% pfd. 
ee ere 
Belton Mills, pfd 
EI MRD a a 'esd es & 0 
Bibb Mfg. Co., 6%, pfd.... 
ee arr 
Cannon Mills (No Par).... 
Chadwick-Ioskins Co. (Par, 
ED - céweln ess — 

CU NTEII 65 .5.5:6'0 8 win 
CUMgeo Bere, CO... 5200s 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd 
Cees Be. OO. .cccceccecs 
Clinton Cotton Mills...... 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga.. 
NE CREED ss 5 0:55 sh 0.090" 
o>. Mm. Converse Co........ 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala.. 
Darlington Mfg, Co 
Drayton Mills 
RPIOORM “MERUAG ss cnn csies oes 
Dunean Mills, pfd........ 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga.. 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd... 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga.... 
ID NEO os ow os a'e'o 0 
Florence Mills, pfd 


eee ee eee ee 


( 

Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga. 
Glenwood Mills 
Gluck Mills... 
i ae 
Graniteville Mfg. Co...... 
Greenwood Cotton Mills... 
SOE UD 6 wc bos wk ows 
Grendel Mills, pfd. 

NG Wie ae bieakin is kA 
iO See ee 
Hartsville Cotton Mills... 
Industrial Cotton Mills, pfd. 
NS aera 
Inman Mills, pfd.......... 
Judson Mills, A pfd....... 
Judson Mills, B pfd....... 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga. 
Lancaster Cotton Mills.... 
Laurens Cotton Mills...... 
Limestone Cotton Mills.... 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C 
Marlboro Mills 
EEE ois Bacay see See 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., pfd... 
Monarch Mills ...... rr 
Musgrove Cotton Mills.... 
Newberry Cotton Mills 
Ninety-Six Mills ......... 
Norris Cotton Mills....... 
Orr Cotton Mills.... 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd 
POGNOG BAU. SO. concn vosue 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd...... 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class 


A, -pfd. (Par, $80)...... 

Pelham Mills ...... caw 

Pickens Cotton Mills...... 

Established 1918 Piedmont Mfg. Co........ 
Poe, BT W.. Sie. GO....0s% 

Riverside and Dan River 

ON dis hice on d'w ave ie 8 

Riverside and Dan River 


If you do not 
Find what you 


want 


in the Textile Clearing 
House Department of 
Textile World 


then advertise for it. 





Mills, 6% pfd 
RR CMEEEES 5 cca eka awe ons 
Sibley Mfg. Co., 
SUEUR UEEODS. cn iw e010 winter 
Union-Buffalo Mills. s 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 1st pfd 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd 
Victor-Monaghan Company. 
Victor-Monaghan Company, 

pfd. . 
Wms Bs, C0. ks sacs sce 
Wallace Mfg. Co., pfd 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co 
MURR DEED 5 no nccaw secs 
Watts Mills, 1st pfd 
Whitney Mfg. Co.......... 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 

pfd. 


160 
114 
20 


Bid 
78 
112 


122 


142 


140 


76 


Southern Mill Stocks 


Quotations by A. M. Law & Co., Ine., 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Asked 
83 

115 
85 


100 
30 
1200 


"40 

95 
140 
103 
"48 


162 


102 
94 
60 


aD 
102 
62 


97 
115 
160 

50 


"50 
120 





August 4, 1928 


Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
apon application by mail or telephone te 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





ASSISTANT DESIGNER IN WOOLEN MILL 
Position wanted by man 28 yrs. of age, American 
married Worked on twist fabrics (woolen), plaid 
backs, bolivias, kerseys, meltons, cassimeres, in fact 
all kinds woolen goods. Familiar with D&F cards 
and mules, and C&K looms. Good recommenda- 
tions 

O. B. 1321, Textile World, Boston, Mass, 


OVERSEER COTTON SPINNING Position 
wanted by man 42 yrs. of age, American, married. 
Worked on all kinds of cotton yarns. Familiar with 
all makes spinning frames. First class recommenda- 
tions 

O. B. 1377, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





WORKS CHEMIST OR SALESMAN FOR DYE- 
STUFFS Position wanted by man 31 yrs. of age, 
single. Worked on tungsten and glass. Good recom- 
mendations. 

O. B. 997, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





SUPT.—ASST SUPT. OR OVERSEER WEAYV- 
ING. Position wanted by man 43 yrs. of age, Am., 
married Worked on all kinds of woolens and 
worsteds. Familiar with all makes looms. First 
class references 

1235, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 











DYER OR SECOND HAND ON WOOL PIECE 
GOODS, WORSTED YARN—MILL CHEMIST. — Po- 
sition wanted by man 42 yrs. of age, American, 
married. Worked on cotton warp, basic dyes, wool 
dyes with acid colors, also worked on worsted yarn 
pieces and some top chrome colors. Familiar with 
Klauder Weldon piece dye machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 


O. B. 1132, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





OVERSEER FINISHING OR SECOND HAND IN 
WLN. OR WST. MILL. Position wanted by man 50 
yrs. of age, single. Worked on win, and wst. suit- 
ings, overcoatings, chincbillas, etc. Familiar with 
all makes finishing machinery. Good recommenda- 
tions. 

O. B. 140, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 








SUPERINTENDENT OR OVERSEER WORSTED 
DRAWING & SPINNING. Position wanted by man 
48 yrs. of age, English, married. Worked on fancy 
Australian mixtures to %, %, % blood in grease. 
Familiar with Prince Smith, Hall & Stells, well 
and Whitin machines. A No. 1 recommendations. 

O. B. 177, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





OVERSEER DRESSING. Position wanted by man 
386 yrs. of age, French, married Worked on cotton 
worsteds and fancy worsteds. Familiar with D&F 
dressers, Fales & Jenks twisters, Franklin process 
spoolers. Good references. 

O. B. 289, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


FINISHER, OR CLOTH HOUSE PREPARING 
CLOTH FOR CUTTING. Position wanted by man 
50 yrs. of age, American, married. Worked on men’s 
wear. Familiar with all kinds of finishing machin- 
ery including Decating, Yale, London and steam 
shrinking, permanent finishing and processing ready 
for the needle. Good’ references, 

O. B. 332, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 








OVERSEER OF DYEING OR DYE SALESMAN. 
Position wanted by man 34 yrs. of age, Am., single. 
Worked on wooiens and worsteds, cotton and rayon. 
Familiar with Klauder, Weldon and Hussong ma- 
chines. Good references. 

O. B. 218, Textile World, Boston, Mass, 


GENERAL MANAGER OR SUPT. OF FANCY 
WOOLEN OR BLANKET MILL, EFFICIENCY 
MAN OR ASST. SUPT. Position wanted by man 
60 yrs. of age, Am., married. Worked on all kinds 
of woolen goods, mohair plushes, blankets, etc. Fa- 
miliar with all standard makes of woolen machinery 
covering picking, carding, spinning, weaving, wet and 
dry finishing. Good references 

0. B. 280, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
cxneesasinininiitiaianiigmianiananinihanttiadnianimpiinia al 

ASST. SUPT.—OVERSEER CARDING OR 
COMBING. Position wanted by man 40 yrs. of age, 
Swedish, single. Worked on carded and combed 
cotton yarns, sewing thread, etc. Familiar with 
Dobson & Barlow, H&B, Woonsocket speeds and 
Naismith combers A, No. 1 recommendations. 

©. B. 451, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
cmsensestiealianedsitapaetctibiianaenpadiadaianiniaisscantaltigiia tana 

OVERSEER WEAVING IN WLN. OR WORSTED 
MILL. Position wanted by man 37 yrs. of age, Am., 
married, Worked on all kinds win. and _ wstds., 
blankets and upholstery plush. Familiar with C&K 
and D&F machinery. Good references. 

0. B. 543, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
cansininianieatidliiainatiantiipaainiaietapsnianinniaasiaietdiaiadaiama ne 

SUPT. OR ASST. SUPT. AND DESIGNER. Po- 
sition wanted by man 31 yrs. of age. Am., married. 
Worked on all wool, shoddy and wool, and all 
hoddy and cotton mixes Familiar with all kinds 
machinery Good recommendations 

O. B. 558, Textile Wirld, Boston, Mass. 

































OVERSEER DYEING Position wanted by maa 
yrs. of age, American, married Worked on 
and piece dyes, overcoatings, broadcloths, ve- 
bolivias, kerseys, cotton warp, etc Familia? 

1 all makes dyeing machinery A, No, 1 recom- 

mendations 

O. B. 819, Textile World, Boe*-". Mass. 


s 








OVERSEER DRESSING IN WLN. OR  WST. 
MILI Position wanted by man 30 yrs. of age, 
‘rench, married Worked on fancy woolens, wor 







I 





is and rayons Familiar with D&F dressers, 
ers and twisters and Fales & Jenks twisters. 
d recor > 


Oo. B 





1s 
5, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER UNDERWEAR KNITTING Position 
‘ man 50 yrs, of age, American, married, 
on cotton ribs and wool process, wors 
‘ Familiar with S&W, Wildman, Stafford 
Nye & Tredick machines. Good references. 
3. 914, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 








7 


